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We eee fb  SP EN CER, 


By the unanimous voice of English as well as foreign thought, 
Herbert Spencer was the most prominent English philosopher of the 
nineteenth century. It is, indeed, welcome to those who pro- 
foundly honoured his life and his genius, and who have never spared 
‘their hearty appreciation of his character and his achievements, to 
witness the general and spontaneous agreement with this judg- 
ment. It is a striking testimony to the power over men still exer- 
cised by a noble life of devotion to social duty, as it witnesses also 
to the ascendancy of an original and real philosopher in a world 
so saturated with every form of specialism. We in this Review, 
who have never hesitated to express our sympathy and admiration 
for his work in the many sides of it wherein we could join him 
~with heart and soul, as also our divergence in those where we 
could not follow him, are free to speak without hyperbolic en- 
ccomium or guarded qualification as we note the close of a great 
Career. 

The story of his life has been one of almost unparalleled dce- 
votion to his vast task. The annals of British philosophy can 
hardly present a similar instance of laborious perseverance in a 
sphere where no profit and very scanty honour is to be won, under 
external difficulties so great, and, for the whole of his early life, in 
the face of discouragement and neglect so oppressive. Herbert 
Spencer often published his reasons “‘ for dissenting from the 
philosophy of M. Comte.’’ But he did not dissent from Comte’s 
ideal of a great life: ‘‘wne pensée de jeunesse exécutée dans 
lage mir.’’ The philosophic detachment from all the things that 
«ordinary men love and pursue was entirely the same in the English 
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and in the French philosopher. Neither fortune, nor ease, nor 
weak health, nor society, nor fame, nor family, nor friends were 
ever able to withdraw Herbert Spencer from the fulfilment of his 
great and complicated task. His reward has been that he, almost 
alone of modern philosophers, has achieved all that he purposed,. 
and perhaps all which he was capable of completing. 

On a future occasion we hope to deal with the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy of Spencer in a more detailed and specific way. It is suffi- 
cient for the moment to call attention to the characteristic feature 
of it, a feature which all judges alike have noted, and which all have 
praised. Spencer stands out amongst all English philosophers 
since Bacon, in that he deliberately set himself to frame a Syn- 
thesis of knowledge, that is, a system whereby a real con- 
catenation of all our scientific and moral ideas could be har- 
monised. To Spencer Synthesis always meant an organisation of 
the sciences, the binding up of all special learning into an organic 
unity—vitalised in every nerve and pore of the encyclopedic mass. 
by creative and omnipresent ideas, themselves inspired and ruled 
by one supreme conception. In this, Spencer stood alone with us. 
The Synthetic philosophy is (in Britain) unique. No British philo- 
sopher but Bacon has conceived anything of the kind. Prepos- 
terously unlike Bacon as Spencer was in character, in. life, and in 
brain (he was even in violent contrast with Bacon), his critics at 
home and abroad are continually comparing him with Bacon by 
reason of the encyclopedic nature of their studies and ideals. In 
this they are right. Spencer is our one synthetic philosopher of the 
last century. 

He certainly exaggerated Synthesis and overrated the potential’ 
range of any Synthesis. This Review is devoted to teach the im- 
possibility of any Objective Synthesis of* the Universe, and the 
necessity of limiting philosophy to a Subjective (i.e., an anthropo-. 
centric and geocentric) Synthesis of what Man can know and can 
do. But we can do full justice to the magnificent dream of a great 
thinker to construct a coherent Synthesis, or system of scientific 
and sociologic knowledge, and to the heroic courage with which 
Herbert Spencer sacrificed every earthly enjoyment and reward in 
the long struggle to complete his ideal. To see the whole literary 
and scientific world of Europe and America do homage to this de- 
votion to Synthetic Philosophy gives new hope to those who feel! 
all the barrenness and chaos involved in the endless w 
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COME SVELSPRIT’POSITIF.* 


WuiLtE Comte was engaged in elaborating his “ System of 
Positive Philosophy ’’ between 1830 and 1842 he never lost sight 
of the social purpose which this philosophy was intended to serve. 
What was needed was that the leading principles of this Philosophy 
should be made familiar to the European mind. This could not 
be done by the bare enunciation of a series of abstract proposi- 
tions. The Positive Spirit must be shown at work in organis- 
ing a special branch of knowledge; a branch intimately connected 
with Man’s lifeon the planet, and sufficiently elaborated to serve 
as a type for its application to other departments in which the 
facts to be dealt with were more complex, which were more liable 
.to the disturbance of human passion, and in which, therefore, 
less progress had been made. Astronomy was the science selected 
for this purpose. It was the simplest of the physical 
sciences, in that the forces at work were few in number, and were 
. susceptible of precise mathematical calculation. It served there- 
fore as a type from which the other sciences, physical, chemical, 
biological, and sociological, fell far short, but towards which they 
might be expected as the human mind advanced, gradually to 
approach more and more completely. Viewed historically this 
science was specially bound up with the development of human 
thought, and its tiberation from theological trammels. It was 
an incidental but by no means unimportant advantage that it was 
a branch of knowledge unconnected with mercantile profit; con- 
trasted in this respect with certain departments of physical and 
chemical science of which the industrial applications have offered 
constant stimulus to the desire of personal gain and advancement. 
A Paris workman would not attend lectures on astronomy with the 
hope of one day rising from the ranks and becoming a capitalist. 
To follow the exposition of astronomical science presented by 
Comte a very moderate degree of mathematical attainment was re- 
quired, sich as any intelligent workman could easily provide for 
himself without the labour and expense of a scholastic career. 
Elementary geometry and trigonometry and elementary mechanics 
would suffice. 
This course of lectures was preceded by a Discourse intended 
to set forth the general character and the social purpose of the 


a* “‘A Discourse on the Positive Spirit,’ by Auguste Comte. Translated, 
with explanatory notes, by Edward Spencer Beesly. (London: William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road. 1903. Price 2s. net.) 
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Synthesis of which the science of astronomy was a component 
part. Comte’s hearers were not invited to study astronomy with 
the purpose of either improving their material position in, life, 
or of gratifying their intellectual curiosity. They were called on 
to take part in a great intellectual revolution destined to prepare 
them for the reorganisation and regeneration of society. It 
was necessary therefore to explain the fundamental principles of 
this revolution. The Discourse thus divides itself into two nearly 
equal parts. In the first part, contained in pages 1 to 79 of this 
edition, the intellectual side of the Positive Synthesis is expounded. 
The second part explains the way in which the new philosophy 
will affect society. 

Naturally the Discourse opens with a full explanation of the 
law of Intellectual Evolution, the law of the three stages. The 
Positive mode of thought is the outcome of a long process of 
development. It is preceded by modes of thinking framed on 
entirely different lines. In the early periods of human life ‘‘ all 
phenomena whatsoever were supposed to resemble those which we 
ourselves produce, and which for that reason seem to us at first 


sufficiently known through the direct intuition accompany- 


ing them.’’ This is the phase of thought called Feti- 
chism. Gradually a great revolution takes place; one of the 
greatest which the human mind has ever experienced. ‘‘ Life is 
no longer attributed to material objects themselves, but is mys- 
teriously transferred to sundry fictitious beings usually invisible 
whose active interposition is thenceforfh considered to be the 
direct cause of all external, and even, as the theory gains ground, 
human phenomena.’’  Fetichism thus passes into Polytheism. 
This is the principal phase of theological belief. The concentra- 
tion of all gods into one is the final and the feeblest form of 
theologism, largely brought about by the increasing growth of 
Positive knowledge. Meanwhile the gulf between the theological 
and positive conceptions was gradually filled by an intermediate 
process of thought, denoted by Comte metaphysical or ontological, 
in which phenomena were regarded as the result of underlying 
abstractions more or less personified. | Underneath the impres- 
sions of sight, touch, and hearing was supposed to exist some- 
thing permanent, a substance or under-existence as their cause. 
Opium, to use Moliére’s illustration, had a dormitive influence ; 
and this was supposed to explain its power of sending people to 
sleep. All such influences, innate properties, or essences were 
summed up in the one great abstraction called Nature. This 
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phase of thought was absolutely necessary in the course of human 
development. It set men free from slavish subjection to divine 
terrors, made it easier to conceive of constant laws of phenomena, 
and kept alive the desire to apprehend the world as a whole, ‘‘ until 
the spirit. of generalisation could find a better aliment.”’ 

While these provisional modes of thought were working out 
their destiny, and gradually approaching their decline and fall, 
the foundations of a more fruitful and more permanent philosophy 
were being laid. From the earliest days of savagery the common 
sense of mankind had grasped firmly many prominent facts, moral 
and physical, as to Man and the world. Facts of character, facts 
of the revolving sky, facts of birth and death, of breeding and 
inheritance, are as well known to the savage as to ourselves, and 
practical action is based on such knowledge. Very late in the 
history of the human race men arose who grouped facts together, 
found certain permanent relations between them, and discovered 
laws by which many unseen facts could be predicted. Science 
arose : limited at first to the discovery of fixed relations (that is, 
of natural laws) in the simpler facts of geometry and astronomy 
made by Greek and Arabian enquirers ; extended afterwards by 
Galileo and others to the more complex relations of forces operat- 
iag on our planet ; and conceived by Bacon as discoverable in the 
-phenomena of human life. During the last three centuries Posi- 
tive Philosophy has risen to be the rival of metaphysical philosophy 
and theological philosophy. What was needed was that its 
diversified efforts should be seen to converge to a centre, that 
centre being the Service of Man. With the creation of Sociology 
such a centre of convergence was supplied. The thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, of whom Hume, Diderot, and Condorcet may 
be taken as types, prepared the way. The genius of Comte built 
on their foundations. The new Synthesis, ranging the special 
sciences in due order round the science of Humanity, showed 
itself in the fullness of power. It deals with realities not fictions, 
it aims at practical utility, its conclusions are certain, they admit 
of precise measurement, they are constructive, not negative or 
critical, they claim to present not absolute truth, but truth in rela- 
tion with man’s faculties and needs. And, finally, this philosophy 
appeals to man’s highest instincts of love and sympathy. Real, 
useful, certain, precise, organic, relative, and sympathetic ; such 
are the distinctive features of the new Synthesis. 

Let us pass from the intellectual to the social aspect. | Words 
are not needed to prove the influence of ideas and beliefs on social 
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passions and antagonisms. From the days of Luther to the peace 
of Westphalia Europe was plunged into bloodshed by disputes on 
Transubstantiation and the authority of the Pope. Yet these 
were trifles compared with the causes of strife which wrought on 
men during the French Revolution. The question then, and for 
long afterwards, was between Church tradition and feudal law 
on the one side and free thought and popular rights on the other. 
It was a strife between God and Humanity, between King and 
Republic, in which those who defended the cause destined ulti- 
mately to triumph were blind leaders of the blind, destroying 
their foe in the dark, but wholly unaware how to use their victory. 

No solution is possible but one which shows political phenomena 
to be regulated by natural laws as certain as those which govern 
the motion of the planets, the play of electrical or calorific forces, 
and the evolution of vegetal and animal life. As in the study of 
life we distinguish the facts of organisation and structure from the 
facts of growth, so in the study of sociology we contemplate first 
the conditions of Order, and secondly the conditions of Progress. 
Progress is the development of Order, as life is the development 
of structure. Political efforts which aim at Progress regardless 
of social structure are predestined to failure. How do we find the 
conditions of social order? By studying different societies ; and, 
still more, by studying the same society in different stages of its 
growth. Those conditions which we find common to all stages 
we may assume to be permanent and necessary ; and any attempts 
to upset them can only lead to death or decay. With Progress 
they are wholly incompatible. In a comprehensive survey of 
human society we find family life, we find the institution of 
property, we find government in its two forms, the control of acts, 
the organisation of opinion. We conclude these things to be 
bound up with Social Order; respect for them therefore is indis- 
pensable to Progress. 

The claim of Positivism to guide the future rests upon its 
capacity for explaining the Past. Theological and metaphysical 
schools of thought cannot do this, because their standard is abso- 
lute, not relative. To the destructive thinkers of the eighteenth 
century medieval Christianity seemed a degrading superstition. 
But medieval Christianity passed an exactly similar judgment on 
the polytheistic beliefs which had gone before it. 

“In the preceding and following periods each sees nothing but 


murky confusion and inexplicable disorder: nor can it suggest how its 
own short period can be connected with the great spectacle of history as a 
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whole unless by miraculous intervention. ... . The Positive spirit 
alone in virtue of its eminently relative nature can fairly represent 
all the great historic epochs as so many determinate phases of one and 
the same fundamental evolution; each phase resulting from that which 
preceded and preparing the way for that which followed it; and this 
according to invariable laws which fix the share of each phase in the 
movement common toall..... We may assert with confidence at-the 
present day that any doctrine which sufficiently explains the whole Past 
will by the mere fact of satisfying that test inevitably obtain the intel- 
lectual direction of the Future.” 


Admitting that Positive doctrine lays down principles adequate 
to our political guidance, how far will it be capable of controlling 
and inspiring individual conduct? It was not till 1852, Professor 
Beesly remarks, that Comte ‘‘ formally detached Ethic from Soci- 
ology as a seventh and crowning science. But he gets very near 
to doing so here.’’ Comte shows that under Polytheism Ethic 
was always subordinate to Politic. Its position of independence 
and, indeed, of superiority is due to medieval Catholicism, and 
resulted from the separation of spiritual from temporal power, 
which was then, though imperfectly, established. Polytheist 
Ethic consisted in direct and special precepts: to do this or to re- 
ffrain from that. | Under Catholic Monotheism principles of con- 
duct were laid down ; the application of them to particular cases 
was left to human wisdom. As time went on the theologic 
doctrine lost its power, the principles remained standing alone ; 
and though often impaired by .the decay of the doctrines con- 
nected with them, they were not destroyed. The work now 
before us is to consolidate them on a human basis. ‘‘ Morality 
must either be at last founded on the Positive knowledge of 
Humanity, or it must be left to rest on supernatural injunctions. 
Between these alternatives no durable basis can be found.’’ No 
question can be raised as to the efficacy of purely human en- 
thusiasm. The freethinking Republican soldiers who saved France 
from a retrograde coalition showed at least as much devotion as 
the superstitious Vendeans ‘‘ who in the very bosom of their 
country made common cause with the foreign invaders.’’ In no 
case can we accept as a solution the prevailing tendency to 
reserve emancipation for the so-called upper and instructed classes, 
under a disguise of collective hypocrisy retaining theological creeds 
as a useful mode of controlling the masses. | Such a compromise 
favoured now-a-days as much by Protestants as by the Jesuits 
with whom it originated, is as needless as it is corrupting. The 
Positive theory of Humanity determining the real influence of each 
act, habit, or feeling, will lay down rules of conduct for the 
guidance of men’s lives as certain as the conclusions of geometry 
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The demonstration of such rules may be too hard for most mer 
to follow. But so are the demonstrations of astronomy, which 
uevertheless the sailor uses every day of his life with unfaltering 
conviction. 

By appealing to Humanity as the ground work of conduct the 
Positive doctrine touches social feeling directly and immediately ;. 
whereas theologic and metaphysic teaching could only move it in- 
directly, the first by holding out hopes of future reward to those 
who acted uprightly, the second by expositions of enlightened self- 
interest. Such circuitous modes of arousing unselfish enthusiasm 
taint our generous sympathies with baser matter. The full force of 
such sympathies when for the first time allowed free sway will be 
seen in the Future. 


Meantime it is essential that a solid groundwork of these con- 
victions should be laid. All classes need it, and especially the 
great body of workmen who are in many ways better prepared 
to receive it than the wealthy and lettered classes. For its full 
effect to be felt Positive knowledge must be arranged in the order 
of increasing complexity and diminishing generality. Beginning 
with the simpler facts of mathematics and astronomy, we pass. 
to the study of the physical and chemical forces of our planet ; 
from this we proceed to the study of living beings, and thence to 
the final science of human nature, social and individual. The 
study of astronomy, involving as it does the fundamental truths 
of geometry, is here presented as the first step towards the Positive 
theory of Humanity. 

In the foregoing pages a rapid sketch has been given of this. 
truly remarkable work. A word must now be said of its presenta- 
tion to the English reader. It has been a difficult task most 
successfully accomplished. The essay is a marvel of condensa- 
tion and fulness. Every word tells ; even those which to a rapid 
reader may seem superfluous ; and every word finds its equivalent 
in idiomatic English. Though many sentences have been en- 
tirely recast, yet so completely has the error of diffuseness been 
avoided that, judging by the passages which I have specially ex- 
amined, the number of French and iinglish words is almost exactly 
identical. 

Some features of the translation may be mentioned. 
the paragraphs are for the first time numbered. 
Comte’s works multiply this 


First, 
As editions of 
enumeration will soon be recog- 
nised as essential; and, indeed, it should have been made fony 
since. Again, footnotes have been added on almost every page. 
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They are extremely brief ; but attention to them will often show 
the reader that he was on the point of missing the full meaning of 
a sentence. For the benefit of readers unaccustomed to philo- 
sophical literature a lucid explanation is given of the very few 
technical terms which Comte employed. Finally, an analytical 
table is supplied, in which the import of each of the seventy-nine 
paragraphs is summed up. A better introduction to the study of 
Comte could not have been devised than this Fnglish edition of the 
Esprit Positif. J. H. BripcEs. 


OleOle Cad HOHIS iM: 


1. WILL not the fiscal changes now proposed affect the pockets 
and the homes of every elector in the country? 

2. Before embarking on a revolution so drastic should we not 
be satisfied of the foresight, prudence, truth, and honesty of those 
who propose them ? 

3. Did not these very men plunge us into a formidable war 
with preparations absurdly insufiicient ? 

4. Had they not been repeatedly warned by their own civil and 
military advisers that they were utterly unprepared for such a war? 

5. Did not the present Prime Minister tell the country that he 
did not expect the Orange Free State to join in the war, any more 
than Switzerland ? 

6. Had he not been officially advised that the Orange Republic 
was bound by treaty to support the Transvaal, and would certainly 
do so, as all independent observers had long known they would? 

7. Did not Mr. Chamberlain on the very eve of forcing on war, 
‘tell the Minister of War that he saw no need for reinforcements ? 

8. Did not the Ministry drift into a formidable war without 
adequate supplies, arms, transport, guns, clothes or ammunition ? 

9. Did not they do this in spite of all the warnings of soldiers 
and the chiefs of the army ? 

to. Has not an official inquiry revealed a scandalous story of 
ignorance, imbecility, presumption, blundering, and heedlessness 
in the Ministers responsible, who began a great war without pre- 
pafation, and carried it on without common sense? 

11. Is it not true that, at the worst crisis of our disasters, this 
Empire lay at the mercy of any European Power, because it had 
no ammunition for rifles that could be safely used? 

12. Should men, officially proved guilty of such folly and care- 
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lessness, be trusted to put their hands into every citizen’s pocket, 
and into the larder and cupboard of every household ? 

13. Did Great Britain sink two hundred millions and twenty 
thousand lives in order to turn the Transvaal into a wilderness and 
to flood it with Chinese? 

14. Is not South Africa in far greater confusion and depression 
now than it was before the infamous raid of the Rhodes and 
Jameson buccaneers? 

15. Have not Mr. Chamberlain and his agent, Lord Milner, 
countenanced, aided, and rewarded these buccaneers and their con- 
federates ? 

16. Have not Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner acted as if 
they were willing tools of the mining syndicates? 

17. Are not these groups mere cosmopolitan speculators, who 
care for the well-being of Africa as little as for that of England? 

18. Does ‘‘ Empire’’ mean sacrificing the comfort and health 
of British homes in order to put money into the pockets of Colo- 
nial men of business, many of whom are foreigners? 

19. Why was the fiscal revolution suddenly started when many 
great problems awaited settlement—viz. : (1) the reorganisation of 
the Army; (2) the education imbroglio ; (3) the reduction of war 
taxation ; (4) the restoration of the national credit ; (5) the settle- 
ment of Irish land, which is still unsettled ? 

20. Was not each of these problems big enough and conten- 
tious enough to occupy Parliament for a Session? 

21. Why, then, did the Ministers, who were on their trial for 
failure in each of these problems, seek to turn attention off from 
their follies and misdeeds by flinging down before the jury of the 
nation a still bigger and much more contentious problem ? 

22. Could they have had any other object except to blind and 
deceive the public and shirk their own sentence ? 

23. Why did Mr. Chamberlain, who represents himself to be 
the ruling spirit of this Ministry, whom his late colleagues ad- 
mit to be such, shirk responsibility at the moment of trial, and 
scuttle from office when the failure of his war policy became 
evident, and the South African Colonies were in confusion and 
distress ? 

24. Why, if he honestly differed from the policy of his late 
colleagues, did he take care to put his son in charge of the 
nation’s finances, and an official of his own choice in the office 
that he vacated himself ? 


25. If the Government do honestly repudiate Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s policy, why do Ministers, whips, and party managers sup- 
port Mr. Chamberlain through thick and thin? 

26. Why do the Prime Minister, his colleagues, and Minis- 
terial candidates, wriggle about, say and unsay first one thing and 
then another, refuse to answer any plain question, and never stick 
to anything that an honest man can believe? 

27. Was not the silencing of the House of Commons with the 
Speaker’s connivance last Session a palpable trick ; and has not 
the whole autumn campaign been a game of double dealing to 
carry Protection by false pretences and by stealth? 

28. Can a set of men who work by methods familiar to financial 
swindlers be trusted to recast the whole financial future of this 
Empire? 

29. Did not Mr. Chamberlain more than twenty years ago 
denounce this very scheme to tax food : did he not say that ‘‘ a tax 
on food would mean a decline in wages,’’ that ‘‘it would raise 
the price of every article produced in the United Kingdom,’’ and 
““ bring about the loss of our gigantic export trade ’’? 

30. Did he not tell the farmers that, under Protection, ‘‘ the 
food of the people was taxed to raise the rent of the landlords ’’? 

31. Has he not repeated this in public speeches, and when he 
remained a member of the Cobden Club, during the greater part 
of his public life ? 

32. Has he not in recent years, when Colonial Secretary, given 
sound reasons against the very policy which he now advises us to 
adopt ? 

33. Has he not been trumpeting about for years as to the 
colossal strength and prosperity of the Empire, and as to the 
chivalrous loyalty of the Colonies? 

34. Does he not now tell us that our trade is being ruined, and 
some of our greatest industries are being destroyed—agriculture, 
sugar, silk, iron, wool, and cotton are to go? 

35. Does he not now say that without preferential tariffs this 
Empire cannot be kept together ? 

36. Does he not now say that Preferential tariffs will require 
you to put a tax on food? 

37. Is it conceivable that an acute business man, who through- 
out his long public life has been a passionate advocate of Free 
Trade, can at the end of his career change over to be a passionate 
advocate of Protection, unless he has some sinister motive? 

38. Has there been any serious fall in the general trade of the 
country ? 
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39. Has there been any general demand from the Colonies 
for Preferences to be given them? 

4o. Has there been any movement in the Colonies leading to a 
break with the Mother country ? 

41. If the Empire really was in danger, why were we forced 
into a war which has plunged one great part of it in bitter feuds 
and acute distress? 

42. Has anything happened, within or without the Empire in 
recent years, which Mr. Chamberlain did not know when he used 
to ridicule Protection and scout Preferences as unfair to Great 
Britain ? 

43. Is not the suspicion that Mr. Chamberlain’s conversion 
to Protection was due to a sinister object turned into certainty 
when we find that conversion coinciding with the failure of his 
policy, the disasters into which he has plunged the country, and 
the determination to call him and his colleagues to answer for their 
misdeeds ? 

44. Is not that certainty confirmed when we find him stumping 
the country with cooked statistics, brazen mis-statements, and 
bogus pledges ? 

45. Can we put any confidence in Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ments, when we find that every example he gives of failure in each 
trade is at once exposed as fallacious and untrue by the most 
competent experts ? 

46. Can we trust the good faith of a man who selects as a 
sample of trade the year 1872, which was quite exceptional owing 
to notorious causes and a great war, facts which no one understood 
better than himself? 

47. Can we trust a public man who shifts his scheme on every 
fresh platform he stands? : 

48. Where is the scheme of Old Age Pensions which Mr. 
Chamberlain has twice promised the working man? 

49. Where are the “ three acres and a cow’”’ which he once 
promised the labourer ? 

50. Where is the ‘‘ Disestablishment ’’ he advocated at the 
Liberation Society ? 

51. Where is the secular education he once advocated for the 
Nonconformists ? 

52. Where is the scheme of Irish self-government which he 
offered to Mr. Parnell and the Irish Nationalists ? 


53- Where is the ‘‘ Long Spoon?’ which he took to sup with 
the Devil? 
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54. Where is “‘ the Feather in his Cap ’’? 

55: What is the state of the Colonies over which he has pec 
for eight years in supreme control ? 

56. If, as he now says, they are ready to secede from the ime 
pire, has he not shamefully abused his own management of them ? 

57- If, as he said down to this year, they are magnificently 
loyal and splendidly prosperous, why does he ask us Britons, 
already overtaxed and with ‘‘ a sinking trade,’’ to starve and im- 
poverish our households to help them ? 

58. If, as he now says, taxes on food stuffs will not raise the 
price, why does he shrink from taxing maize and bacon? 

59. If India is far the largest and noblest part of the Empire, 
and has far the most valuable part of our Colonial trade, why does 
he want to ruin that part of our Imperial trade, and still further 
distress that burdened people? v4 

60. If Colonial wool, timber, hides, minerals, cotton, jute, and 
other raw materials are quite as valuable imports as corn, meat, 
and food, why does Mr. Chamberlain pick out for favour and 
preferences only Canadian farmers and Australasian meat mer- 
chants ? 

61. Will not every trade and every “‘ interest,’’ throughout the 
entire Empire, clamour and agitate to come in to the preferential 
prize lottery ? 

62. Will not this agitation lead to endless disputes and sore- 
ness between the different Colonies and different industries in 
each Colony, and between them and the Mother country ? 

63. Could Great Britain satisfy all these claims short of.intro- 
ducing a huge complicated McKinley tariff? 

64. If England can only live and work by imported food and 
materials, could these islands exist under such a strain? ° 

65. Does any protected country in the world live and work 
under the conditions imposed by Nature on Great Britain? 

66. If Great Britain could only satisfy all the various Colonial 
demands by self-destruction, will not the agitation so prolonged 
really ‘‘ endanger the Empire ’’? 

67. Since Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are so wild, so shifty, 
and so full of danger, can we suppose he would have startled the 
nation, and split up his party with them, unless it was to escape 
condemnation of his own mismanagement and blunders? 

68. What is the value of ‘‘ his personal nledge’’ that his new 
tariff ‘‘ will not add one farthing to the cost of living of any 
family in the kingdom ’’? 
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69. What is the value of his promise that “it will raise wages’’? 

70. What is the value of his assurance that the foreigner pays 
the import tariff ? 

71. Are not all these promises empty swagger ? 

72. Has Mr. Chamberlain ever given his countrymen anything 
solid and valuable, or anything except braggadocio, prophecies, 
and promises ? 

73. Have any of his prophecies proved to be true? 

74. Have any of his promises been fulfilled? 

75. Has he ever stuck to any of his schemes? 

76. Has he ever stuck to any party he joined? 

77. Has he dealt in anything but sensational nostrums and 
abuse of his opponents ? 

78, What is the use of a burlesque Commission, of good and 
trusty counsellors of Josephus R. et I., who are simply traders 
hoping to blackmail the public ? FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ADDRESS OPC TPE SP Osi lvls ise iy 
OF = PARIS: 


To the honourable the Members of the British Parliament now 
the guests of France. 

GENTLEMEN,—The French Positivists must not be the last to 
offer you a welcome. Resolute adherents as we are of a policy of 
dignified peace and of international good order, as was our Master 
Auguste Comte, we congratulate ourselves on every act and en- 
deavour which may serve to draw the nations together, and facili- 
tate their voluntary co-operation. 

The intellectual bond which in spite of some inevitable and 
fruitful diversities, does in fact unite our two countries, is shown 
forth in a special manner. It was from Descartes as from Bacon, 
from Hume as from Condorcet, that sprang the philosophy of 
Comte. 

As for the differences in national characteristics and in poli- 
tical evolution of the two peoples, they are, in fact, complementary 
each to the other, and it is this fact which makes their collabora- 
tion so important to the work of civilisation. 

History has shown us how in different ways by dif- 
ferent methods the two nations have, through many diffi- 
culties and crises, aided the general evolution of the 


world towards liberty of human thought, greater poli- 
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tical freedom, towards a civilisation at once scientific and indus- 
trial, and, therefore, at the same time, peaceful. This collabora- 
tion must become in the future more conscious. and more decisive. 

It would be a deplorable error to believe that because the 
interests of our two countries touch each other in different parts 
of the world, therefore they must meet in conflict. We should 
rather look for mutual respect, reciprocal concessions and 
practical co-operation. 

Facts and figures show us more clearly every day our close 
economic solidarity. Each of the two Peoples is for the other at 
once the best Provider and the best Customer. It follows, there- 
fore, that no other two nations have so great an interest in living 
together harmoniously and in assisting each other to maintain the 
general peace. 

Therefore Positivists rejoice at the peaceful drawing together 
of France and England ; they welcome most heartily the treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries with all its limitations 
which time may enlarge, not only for what it contains, but for 
what it promises. It is an important measure and of excellent 
example. 

Under these auspices we are happy in offering you our most 
hearty welcome to our city with cordial sympathy. 

For the Society of Positivists in Paris, 
The Director (CH. JEANNOLLE). 

10, Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris. 

16 Frederic, 115. 20 November, 1903. 

(Trans. by ETHEL B. Harrison.) 


EL OP TOy 4 SG isiee 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION; Part II. By Sir GEorGE Otto 
TREVELYAN. (2 vols. Longman, Green and Co. 1903.) 
Tue second instalment of this great work does not belie the 
promise of the first part. Of the two volumes now published, a 
large portion deals with military operations, the narrative of 
which is only brought down to the early months of 1777 ; but it 
covers some of the most interesting and decisive events of the 
war. The silent escape of the American Army from Long Island 
in the early hours of a foggy morning, the Christmas night march 
to surprise the Hessians at Trenton, and the capture of General 
Lee by the British are stories that lose nothing in the telling. 
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The work abounds in a sly humour that throws a light on many 
obscure points, and enables the author to apportion praise and 
blame with a nice exactitude. And he is especially happy in the 
art with which he changes from the subject actually before him 
to some companion picture in another age or country. Thus he 
turns from the Haarlem in America, now submerged in the re- 
sistless growth of New York, to Haarlem in Holland, where also 
a great blow was once struck for liberty, and which still retains 
something of its old face. So, too, he passes from the plundering 
of the Hessians to tell of the stern order kept by Wellington 
when his troops entered France, and of the ride of Lady Smith 
(whose name given long afterwards to an African town is so 
familiar to our generation) to restore the porcelain bowl her 
soldier servant had stolen. 

One belief, heretofore widely held, is pretty well disposed of 
in these pages. It has been asserted that the Colonists triumphed 
owing to the inefficiency of the British soldiers, or at least of 
their Generals. But that is not Sir George Trevelyan’s opinion. 
No. doubt there were some new and disturbing features in 
American warfare. The loss of the British, an officer wrote in 
words which may-remind us of-a later war, ‘‘ was far greater 
than thst of the adversary, from the manner in which the rebels 
fought. They lay singly behind stone walls, and boulders, and 
trunks of trees which had been felled as obstacles ; they shot at 
long range, and with certainty ; and they ran away very fast as 
soon as they had discharged their weapons.’’ But all the evidence 
shows that the troops of English blood were excellent—not least 
in this that throughout the war they ‘‘ evinced great unwillingness 
to surrender.’’ Even the Generals who failed in America showed 


on other fields that they were valiant and capable officers. In 
describing the Long Island campaign, Sir George Trevelyan speaks 
thus of Howe, the most criticised of all, and his men :—‘‘ Our 


people had behaved to perfection. Howe’s plan was worthy of 
Frederic the Great ; and the execution of it—in accuracy, punc- 
tuality, and dash—could not easily have been bettered by Frederic’s 
army.’ On the American side, one figure stands out more and 
more. The canvas is crowded. The statesmen and busybodies 
ol Congress, Paine and his pamphlets, the Pennsylvanian Quakers, 
the sturdy fishermen of Massachusetts, and hosts of others pass 
before us. We suffer both with the soldiers of the nascent army 
as they march shoeless through the Jerseys and with the exiled 
Loyalists who hoped ‘to be received in England as martyrs to 
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the cause and found only poverty and neglect. But throughout 
George Washington remains the central figure. 


Sir George Trevelyan repudiates those contemporary allusions 
which have been stigmatised as ‘‘ the sidelong leers of history,” 
but if he never thinks of South Africa when telling the story of 
America he does not hesitate to use our knowledge of the state 
of public opinion during the late war as a means of gauging the 
feelings of our ancestors during the American Rebellion ; and he 
brings forward much evidence to show that if opinion was divided 
during the earlier period, the number in favour of a peace was 
much larger than in our own time. Even for this moderate 
statement of the case some of the evidence adduced is hardly sufh- 
cient. Thus much is made of a Newcastle bye-election in which 
an opponent of the war nearly captured the seat ; but in the days 
of the South African war fever the electors of Rossendale actually 
returned an opponent of the war. When the general election 
took place in 1780, the result was not satisfactory to the friends 
of peace, though the logic of events in the end converted their 
opponents. Nor would it be fair to attribute the result of the 
election to the unreformed state of the constituencies. Four 
years afterwards, and half a century afterwards, the electors of 
the Unreformed House of Commons showed that they represented 
the nation when it was inspired and united by a strong public 
opinion—once when they condemned the coalition, and again when 
they acclaimed the great Reform Bill. With the House of 
commons in favour of the war, both before and after a generat 
election, and also John Wesley, the most powerful religious 
teacher of the age, Samuel Johnson, its most famous man of 
letters, and Edward Gibbon, its greatest historian, not to 
speak of the Universities and the clergy, it would be absurd to 
speak of the war as repudiated and disowned by the whole English 
people. 

Nevertheless, there were some points in which opponents of 
the war were well placed as compared with those who have pur- 
sued a similar policy in later times. The great press of seamen 
in its early years gave a much nearer experience of the sufferings 
of war than non-combatants felt during the recent campaign in 
South Africa. The merchant whose ships could not put to sea 
for want of crews, the sailor who feared that he would be carried 
off by force to fight against his will, had a more lively and a more 
direct knowledge of the inconveniences of war than has the 
citizen of our own time who only pays in the ultimate increase of 
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taxes or the honourable death of a soldier kinsman on the field of 
battle. Moreover, in the case of the American war the ground 
was not so well prepared. The Colonial Governors who tried to 
poison the minds of the people of this country against the Americans 
were very much less skilful in their work than the correspondents 
and editors in South Africa who took the pay of the mining 
magnates. And the King, who was aiming at strengthening his 
personal power, was unwilling for the success of a particular 
measure, such as the war, to resort to causes which might here- 
after furnish weapons to a popular opposition. Hence the chief 
use of the machinery of political agitation, petitions, meetings, 
and even the Press, fell to the opponents of the Government. 
Further, in the earlier case, the leaders of the Opposition had 
protested against the measures of the Government from the first. 
In the later case, some of the most popular Opposition leaders 
had been among the most strenuous advocates of Imperialism, and 
thus were unable to effectively protest against a war which seemed 
to plain men merely an instance of Imperial expansion. Till the 
country is committed, it is difficult to tell whether a particular 
adventure should be classed as ‘‘sane’’ or ‘‘insane’’ Im- 
perialism, since both are equally immoral, and the difference in 
the cost cannot be reckoned up beforehand. 

But the great advantage which the opponents of the American 
war had, lay in the fact that the Colonists were our own country- 
men. All, indeed, would not admit the distinction. _ Lord Sheffield, 
an able, active, and honest member of Parliament, who generally 
supported those causes which posterity has condemned, said at the 
beginning of the war against the French Republic :—‘‘ Charles 
seemed disposed to support the enemies of the country against the 
country, as he and his party did the last war. You will recollect 
how it used to affect my nerves, and how I used to execrate the 
conduct of the Opposition.’’ But nevertheless much of the toler- 
ance extended to the advocates of the Americans must have 
sprung from this cause. There is a point of absurdity beyond 
which even the most heated partizans cannot be led, and our 
ancestors were no more ready to believe that their American fellow- 
citizens were turned into alien enemies by an Act of the Par- 
liament of King George III than Englishmen of our own time 
to believe that the burghers of the Transvaal were made into 
British citizens who could be treated as rebels when taken in the 
field, by a proclamation of annexation under Queen Victoria. 
Burke and his friends could plead that they were defending their 
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own fellow-citizens. It is melancholy to reflect that neither of the 
great parties in England foresaw the ultimate most happy issue. 
In the end the Americans were neither conquered by force of arms 
nor re-admitted to the Empire on their own terms. A few inde- 
pendent thinkers, like the Dean of Gloucester and Adam Smith, 
advocated the true policy here. But over the water all forces tended 
‘to independence. And England when she had lost her Colonies, far 
from being ruined tor ever, rose up as if released from a grievous 
burden. Within a generation of the final severance she proved 
herself, in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, the vindicator of the 
liberties of Europe. 

When Sir John Trevelyan contested Newcastle-on-Tyne objec- 
tion was taken to him as a “‘ Somersetshire fox-hunter.’’ In our 
-own days the Somersetshire and the Northumbrian properties of the 
Trevelyans have been again disjoined. But the men of North- 
umbe1land cannot hope even now to keep the owner of Wallington 
entirely to themselves. | He belongs to the whole world; and 
‘perhaps he will be more honoured by the people of whose 
birth as a nation he tells than even by his own countrymen. 

S. H. Swinny. 


CHARLES FAMES FOX: A Political Study. By J. L. Hammonp. 
(Methuen and Co., London. 1903.) 
Tuis work has no pretension to be a Biography of Fox. It is 
rather a vindication of his claim to be the true founder of the 
Liberal Party, and the inspirer of almost all that is best in its 
‘past history. Except in economics and finance—where he had 
‘little aptitude—it is surprising how Fox anticipated the chief 
Liberal Reforms of the Nineteenth Century ; and different as the 
‘two men were in political antecedents and personal character, he 
was the real forerunner of Gladstone ; only it was the fortune of 
the one to spend the greater part of his political life in, office, and 
-of the other to struggle on in a hopeless but glorious opposition. 
Fox was the advocate of peace, though one who always repudiated 
‘the abandonment by England of her place in the European State 
system ; the champion of Nationalities and the right of each nation 
to manage its own affairs ; the friend of Ireland and of India ; the 
consistent supporter of Parliamentary Reform ; the defender of full 
religious liberty ; and the successful opponent of the Slave Trade. 
Perhaps no part of this excellent book is more full of interest 
and suggestion than the account of the efforts of Fox to maintain 
-freedom of discussion outside Parliament, and to succour those 
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unfortunate men who suffered in the cause. That they were 
sometimes poor and friendless, that they differed from him in 
opinion, and attacked him for what seemed to them his undue 
moderation, never for a moment caused him to relax his exertions 
on their behalf. There was, indeed, something in the man which: 
gained him, in spite of his failures, the love and devotion of his. 
followers in a measure seldom experienced by the leaders of parties, 
and which will ensure for him the admiration and the sympathy of 
posterity. Burke has a greater reputation as a political phil- 
osopher. Pitt’s career was, so far as his own country was con- 
cerned, a long record of popularity and personal success. But 
it is the programme of Fox, and not of his rivals, which subse- 
quent statesmen have carried out. The principles of Fox are now 
the commonplaces of politics. One characteristic is particularly well’ 
expressed :— 

“There was something creative in the fierce energy with which he 
loved justice and freedom. It was not to fatigue or to failure or to fear 
that he appealed; he never made freedom a second-best, a policy of in- 
dolence or despair; he gave it a pride and a fascinating splendour, and 


amidst the worst misfortunes of his party, he defended that cause not 
with chastened apologies but with a stalwart defiance.” 


There are other lessons in political wisdom which can be drawn 
from these pages. |The English people in the Eighteenth Century 
preferred the private virtues and the political baseness of George - 
III to the disordered life and the public righteousness and devotion 
of Charles James Fox. Few Liberals would now defend this choice, 
but many would repeat it. Fox’s determined opposition, not to war, 
for at the end of his life he concurred in the efforts to save Europe 
from Napoleon Bonaparte, but to the unjust wars against the 
American Colonies and the French Republic, will always endear 
his name to those who have had to face the same difficulty, and 
who have felt bound to take the same course. He had none of 
the illusions current among the Revolutionists of his time as to 
the perfectibility of human nature and the wisdom of democracies. 
He hated conquest, and even a conquering Democracy. He was 
the founder of Liberalism at its best ; but the very antithesis of 
the Liberal Imperialist. S. H. Swinny. 


Wen Ga eA a oe 


Ir may be well to record here some figures given in the Report 
of the Commission on the War in South Africa. The total num-- 
ber of officers and men employed from beginning to end was 
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448,435. Of these 256,340 belonged to the Regular Army ; 
109,048 came from the United Kingdom, as Militia, Yeomanry, 
-or Volunteers ; 30,633 came from over-sea Colonies, including a 
few volunteers from India ; while an uncertain number, probably 
-between 50,000 and 60,000 were raised in South Africa itself. Out 
of this total estimated force of 448,435 of all ranks, 5,774 officers 
and men. had been killed up to May 31, 1902; 22,829 had been 
wounded, and 16,168 had died of wounds or disease, or had been 
accidentally killed in South Africa, and 75,440 left South Africa 
for England, sick or wounded, including those who died on the 
passage. 

It is the settled policy of Russia to avoid war with any Power 
-of the first class. Her maxim is that she has only to bide her time 
and the moment is sure to come sooner or later when the desired 
object can be attained without fighting. Towards Japan she ap- 
parently is pursuing a different policy. Her attitude seems to 
be studiously contemptuous and provocative. Has she satisfied 
herself that Japan, as a single antagonist, is not formidable, and 
‘that England will stand aside? 

* * * * 

For England a war with Russia would be a calamity even if it 
‘did not bring in its train the far greater calamity of war with 
France. It would mean not only a further waste of the national 
wealth, and sacrifice of lives, but an adjournment of all reforms, 
an impulse to indirect taxation and protective duties, a recru- 
descence of all the bad passions that were unchained by the South 
African struggle, the predominance of the worst elements in the 
nation and, finally, the elevation of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to a 
practical dictatorship. 

* * * * 

Our treaty with Japan does not bind us to go to war on her 
behalf unless she is attacked by more than one Power, a condition 
perhaps unlikely to be realised. What she has a right to expect 
from our Government is perfect straightforwardness. I wish her 
well with all my heart in any conflict with Russia. But we are 
not to be dragged into war against our will by a pugnacious ally. 
On the other hand, it would be an unendurable disgrace if Japan 
should hereafter be able to say with truth that by ambiguous or 
equivocal language on the part of our Government she had been 
emboldened to draw the sword, and had then been left in the lurch. 

i. 5, BEESLY, 
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Mr. Harrison has dealt with Herbert Spencer as a philosopher ;: 
but there is another aspect of his work—a practical application. 
of his philosophic beliefs—which endeared him to us in his life and. 
adds to our sorrow in his death. Like Comte, Spencer looked 
forward to a future in which war would cease and men would live 
together in harmony in an era of peaceful industry. For him 
Militarism and Imperialism were the enemies of progress, and 
injustice between nations was as abhorrent as _ injustice 
between individuals. Nor did he fail to prove his faith by 
his works. In the dark days of the War, he was one of the 
earliest to join the South African Conciliation Committee, and for 
communications from that body he relaxed his rule of not enter-- 
ing into correspondence on public matters. Those who were then 
impelled by their duty to their country and their love for her fair 
name to oppose the majority of their fellow-countrymen, found 
strength and confidence in his adhesion and support. With his. 
death one powerful voice in favour of peace and international righ- 
teousness is silenced for ever ; but his teaching and his example: 
remain. 

* * * * 

While we share with the great world its sorrow for the loss: 
of the philosopher, we have to mourn the death of one of our 
own small group. A large gathering assembled at Highgate 
Cemetery on December 8, at the funeral of Kate, the only child of 
our old friend and colleague, William Chatterton. Among those 
present were a large number of work-girls who had worked under 
her in the house of business where she held a responsible position, 
and their tears were an eloquent testimony of the relations which: 
had existed between them and her. But it was the devoted! 
daughter, the joy and the light of her father’s life, that was most in 
our thoughts. We sorrowed that we should see her happy, genial! 
face no more ; but even that feeling was swallowed up in our sym- 
pathy for our friend, thus left desolate in his old age. If in such 
a loss it can be any consolation to know how wide a circle shares: 
his sorrow, he may rest assured that the memory of her life of 
affectionate devotion will not easily be effaced from our minds. 

* * * * 

The letter from Comte to Mrs. Austin, of which a translation 
appeared in the last number of the Review, was inadvertently de- 
scribed on the title-page as unpublished. It had already appeared 
in the Revue Occidentale. The letter was not described as unpub- 
lished in the body of the Review. 
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When a Ministry has held office for a long time, it tends to 
become unpopular with those who conceive that their prosperity 
is less than their deserts ; and this quite apart from any effect of 
public action on their private affairs. It is one of the results of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on Free Trade that these suspicions 
are now in great measure transferred from the Ministers and their 
policy to the fiscal system of the country. It is little good to tell 
the discontented that they are really prosperous ; for there are 
always plenty of people who believe that they are not nearly so 
prosperous as they ought to be. He has thus forced the Opposi- 
tion to assume the defensive ; and that is an attitude much more 
favourable to the partisans of private interests than to advocates. 
who appeal to the general public. 

* * * * 


But Mr. Chamberlain also reaps advantage from the adulation 
of the self-governing Colonies which his chief opponents have ex-- 
pressed in the past and still think it necessary to profess. Some 
independent critics have pointed out that the trade of this country 
with those Colonies, meagre as it is, depends in part on loans. 
raised in England. If investors here ceased to lend or Colonial 
Governments ceased to borrow—and the piling-up of Colonial debts 
cannot go on indefinitely—the purchasing power of the Colonies. 
would shrink. But the leading speakers do not venture to touch 
on so delicate a point. S. H. Swinny. 


CON LomOrmEpOKREIGN PPOSIlLIVIST “KEVIEWsS. 


REVUE OCCIDENTALE. [Published every two months in Paris, 10, Rue 
Monsieur le Prince. Subscription 17/6 a year, to be sent to Mr. 
Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle Mansions, S.W. ] 


CoNTENTS OF NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER, 1903. 


Tue Future oF Positivism (Address given in Paris on 5th September, 
1903). F. Harrison. 

THE FUNCTION OF POETRY IN THE INDUSTRIAL Era. A. Aragon. 
TRADE UNIONS AND PARLIAMENT IN ENGLAND (translation). FE. 
S. Beesly. 

THE MorAL Crisis AND Positivism (conclusion). P. Grimanelli. 

Notes on AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. Paul Descours. 

Celebration of 46th Anniversary of A. Comte’s death. 

Address of Paris Positivist Society to the President of the Franco- 
Italian League. ; 

Ts InpIA BEcomING Poorer? (translation). S.H. Swinny. 

Reviews of Facts anp Comments of H. Spencer, and of Dr. 
Molenaar’s Essay on ALSACE LORRAINE. 

Minutes of Meeting of Occidental Committee on 6th September, 1903. 
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per annum, to be sent to A. Aragon, 5a, Calle de Carpio 2817, 
Mexico. 


CoNnTENTS OF NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


ApstRact SOCIOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION TO SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
MeExICAN ProBiemMs. C. Pereyra. 

Translation of Articles cn Mopern Inpustry and GUTENBERG from 
“The New Calendar of Great Men.”’ 
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Leo. XIII. A. Aragon. 

Inpia. H. Prowe. 

Translation of Articles on MopERN DRAMA and SHAKESPEARE from 
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DEATH.—On December 2nd, Kate Harrop Chatterton, only daughter of 
William Chatterton, aged 39 years. 

Mr. Chatterton thanks the many friends from whom he has received letters 
.of sympathy, too numerous to be answered individually. 


The following Meetings will be held in Clifford’s Inn Hall :— 
Thursday, December 31st (Day of All the Dead), at 8 p.m., Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 
Friday, January 1st, 1904 (Day of Humanity), at 5 p.m., the Annual Address 
will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
SunpAY EVENINGS, at 7 p.m. :— 
January 3rd, Mr. Paul Descours, ‘‘ Thibet.”’ 
January roth, Mr. F. S. Marvin, ‘‘The Idea of Evolution as Affecting 
Education.” 
January 17th, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, ‘‘ The Evolution of Justice.” 
January 24th and 31st, Dr. C. H. Desch, ‘‘ The Babylonian Theocracy.”’ 
On the Sundays in February Mr. Frederic Harrison will lecture. 
There will be No Meeting on Sunday, December 27th. 


The following Meetings will be held at 10, Clifford's Inn :— 

The Positivist Socizty meets on the last Friday in each month (except 
in December), at 8 p.m. Subject for January 2oth, ‘‘ The Expedition to Thibet,” 
opened by Mr. Paul Descours. Non-members can attend. 

On Monday, January 11th, at 8 p.m., there will be a Social Meeting (with 
Tea and Music). 

The Women's Reading Circle will meet on the last Wednesday in January 
(the 27th), at 4 p.m. Book—Mr. Haggard’s ‘‘ Principles of Positivism.” 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 
Cheques, eic., to be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.’’ 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the PosttTIvistT 
REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from Norman Macleod, 
25, George 1V Bridge, Edinburgh; R. Holmes, Dunlop Street, Glasgow ; Secular 
Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street 
Liverpool; R.S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester; Slatter and Ross, 
High Street, Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John 


Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; and : 
End Road, E. ; and H. Hancock, 596, Mile 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took's C ourt, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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The Annual Address Delivered at Clifford’s Inn Hall, fanuary 1, 1904 by 

‘ FREDERIC HARRISON. 
‘THE year just passed was made memorable to us by the death of 
Pierre Laffitte. who had been director of Positivism for the 
forty-five years since the death of Auguste Comte in 1857. We 
have now entered on what I may call the third generation of 
Positivists. Fifty years have now passed since Comte expounded 
to a few chosen followers his final system of Positive Polity and 
Religion. Laffitte’s contemporaries are now nearly all gone. I 
am myself one of the very few remaining, here or abroad, who have 
listened to Comte’s own words in the retirement of his later life. 
As the work of propaganda for any new social and philosophical 
‘system requires fresh and younger spirits—and as fresh and 
younger spirits are apt and ready for the task—I will try to 
offer you a few words of counsel, before I hand on the torch to 
them. 

As Positivists are no quietists, detached from interest in the 
affairs of the world, but on the contrary, have the keenest sense for 
all that concerns the body politic and the lives of the masses, I 
‘shall not altogether omit any comment on the events of the past 
year, but I shall be as brief as possible. The third year of the 
Twentieth Century was, as might have been expected, a year of 
reaction from the war-fever with which the nineteenth century 
closed. It was marked by all the characteristic depression, the 
unsettlement, and the unscrupulous schemes which follow the 
back-wash of war. The governing class, the privileged churches, 
and the Press had combined to fan the aggressive temper in the 
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nation; and, in a people such as ours, the thirst for fight dies: 
down slowly, and then it passes out in kindred forms of self- 
advancement at the expense of neighbours or the public. War is 
always evil in itself, and the mother of many evils after its own 
end. In the stage of civilisation we have reached, when warts. 
invariably a commercial speculation, it is an axiom that any war is 
evil and the source of evil. I was almost about to exempt from 
this condemnation the recent Boer War—I mean on the part of the 
Boers, who were defending their homes and their children’s in- 
heritance—but even in that case, I think, Joubert and Botha, if 
they had been in power, could have made the war impossible,. 
and together, if supreme, they might have brought it to an earlier 
end. 

The one really useful and cheering improvement in .public: 
affairs—the renewal of friendly relations with France and with. 
other European nations, is not at all the work of the Govern- 
ment, but was the personal act of the King, heartily seconded by 
the best spirits of his people. As the renewed harmony of the 
European nations was a matter depending more upon tact, friendli- 
ness, and good feeling than on specific acts of State, it was one of 
those opportunities which, on strict constitutional lines, lay with- 
in the prerogative of the Crown. And the peoples of the United 
Kingdom have joined with the Governments and peoples of Europe: 
in sincere applause of the wise initiative and personal tact shown 
by King Edward VII. 

Those who are no devotees of the Parliamentary system of 
government have watched without much distress the growing he!p- 
lessness of the House of Commons, which during this year has. 
allowed itself to be tricked, befooled, and made the tool of palpable 
intrigues, being itself the offspring of an intrigue palmed off upon 
an excited nation. Mocked as it was by Ministers, who seldom 
cared to be at the trouble to attend its debates, drilled by the 
party wire-pullers, as if it were the German House of Deputies, 
the House lost all respect in the nation, which it was only too 
conscious it had ceased to represent. At this moment, the posi- 
tion of the double-tongued Ministry, the bisected party, and the: 
bewildered House of Commons, is ridiculous, unintelligible, and 
dishonest. And even a republican might now welcome the legiti-. 
mate intervention of the King. By constitutional practice he is 
entitled to choose his own First Minister in a crisis, and he would 
be amply justified by the chaos and false pretences into which 
Mr. Balfour has plunged his party, if he chose to break up the 
game of whist, and peremptorily insisted that they should at once 
dissolve or resign. 

About the acts of last Session little need be said. The wanton 
ge pol ele Handes ee Board was pure mischief, with- 
out ¢ Vv SF 7 3 
policy i certain itn bee a fee eissicel education 

; sed ¢ as certain to ruin its authors, 
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we Can wait in patience until “‘ passive resistance ’’ has develope? 
into active repeal. The Irish Land Act has yet to be accepted 
in practice by the Irish people, of which we perceive no very 
immediate signs. And until this comes about, we may reserve our 
judgment on the mode in which this daring experiment was 
carried out into law, and still more as to whether it will effect 
all the blessings which its various promoters have prophesied. 
Here, as so often, we may apply the famous line quidquid delirant 
reges, plectuntur ae er are the schemes of our rulers, 
John Bull has to pay! 

As to the Fiscal Revolution which has occupied practically the 
attention of politicians and the public for at least seven months, 
and like Aaron’s rod has swallowed up all the little snakes of the 
other sorcerers and magicians, I shall say but little. I have’ in 
four successive aumbers: of our Positivist Review, and elsewhere, 
so fully expressed my own opinion that I need now add no more. 
I am not about to enter into statistics and figures or economic 
arguments at all. It is not an economic question: it is a moral 
and social question. It is a flagrant attempt of men overwhelmed 
by the “failure” of their schemes “and _the . revelation’ “of 
their ignorance and follies, to avoid public sentence and 
to raise a sensational issue which should divert atten- 
tion. Apart from any economic question, a scheme so incoherent, 
so vague, and so perilous, thrust on the nation with so many 
tricks, supported by such falsehood, and recommended by appeals. 
to everything that is sordid, selfish, braggart, and combative, 4 
scheme financed and engineered by those interests that exist to 
prey upon society—such a scheme, if successful, would bear wit- 
ness to the moral depravation of our political world, even if it 
did not (as I profoundly believe it would) bring ruin and misery 
to every material interest of our people. 

We in this place, as I often say, are no party politicians, and 
we decline to enroll ourselves in the army on either side of the 
House. We are no party politicians—but we can. see the tactical 
folly of meeting this imposture with purely defensive measures: 
It is not enough to defend Free Trade. In politics, as in war, 
defensive tactics are not enough. If you are to win a campaign; 
you must carry the war into the enemies’ lines, into the heart of the 
enemies’ camp. You must rouse the spirit of the people to defend 
their social existence. If the fiscal question is to be opened— 
let the entire fiscal question be thrown open. Let us have a real 
and not a sham fiscal revolution. That is, let us reconsider the 
whole of the system of taxation of this country. The great 
injustice, the great omission, is the want of due taxation of the 
land. Let us re-open the whole question of the land-holding and 
land taxation. Fairly, socially, economically, historically, a large 
part of our’taxation ought to fall upon those who claim to be 
owners of the soil—at least 10 per cent. of our taxation. At 
present they do not pay 1 per cent.—little more than 4 per cent. 
Historians, lawyers, tell us how this class, holding the power 
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of legislation, have eluded the tax-gatherer and go scot free, like 
the nobles in the ancient system of France—before the Revolution 
of 1789. Let the nation take a new and independent review of 
the entire system of taxation and begin by considering the taxable 
conditions of the land. The soil of England is being turned into a 
barren game preserve. It could still grow food, if the game-keepers 
could be got off to Canada or the Rocky Mountains. England 
could still grow food at a profit—at an adequate profit to those 
who till it and gather its harvests. It cannot grow three profits 
at once—one to the horny-handed ploughman, one to the farmer 
who gives his capital, his skill, and his incessant watchfulness 
to the crops—and one more to the idle, ignorant, absent landlord 
who knows nothing about his land but its game, who carries off 
_his rent across Europe. He is no lord of the land—he is only 
a land usurer. Landlordism of that idle, ignorant, absentee sort 
is a fraud, a usurpation, an incubus on our country. He is the 
real burden on the land. That is the fiscal problem which I trust 
will be the true question for our people to consider in the year 1904. 
But I will not disturb a day which should be given to higher 
thoughts than the artifices of public gamblers, with further refer- 
ence to the topics of the hour. I turn with relief to dwell on the 
position and the prospects of the faith to which I have dedicated at 
least one half of the life that cannot be very long extended. The 
issue of our attempt must now be left to younger colleagues. 


I begin by recalling to your attention what is the purpose which 
now for more than thirty years has inspired the body of Positivists, 
which has brought us together in this place yesterday and again 
to-day. That purpose is to confirm our faith in the Religion of 
Humanity and to seek to make it known and understood by our 
fellow-citizens. I ask you to reflect with me what is the full mean- 
ing of this phrase ; and I ask you to consider two essential conse- 
quences which flow from that meaning. The first is the grave 
responsibility that weighs upon those who undertake such a task. 
The second is the arduous and complex range of the undertaking, 
and the obstacles to its making any rapid or sensational progress. 
Because Auguste Comte rightly insisted on describing this philo- 
sophical and social re-organisation of thought and of life as a 
Religion, the public, hastily but not unnaturally, assumed that it 
was a sort of anti-theological Gospel parallel to, but the negation 
of, the various forms of evangelical orthodoxy. And the public 
then went on to ask if Positivism was making wholesale conver- 
sions and filling its churches in the way we have seen done by such 
movements as Methodism, Socialism, Teetotalism, the Salvation 
Army—or even Christian Science. Perhaps, too, some of our 
own faint-hearted brethren have felt some disappointment that we 
do not enrol our thousands after a few discourses, or show the 
popularity and the finances of a Primrose League or the Order of 
St. John. I wish to make it clear that the Religion of Humanit 
a complex philosophical and social regeneration of thought ant 
life, has hardly any analogy with the familiar types of evangelical 
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exaltation of feeling, and could not. possibly be propagated: on 
similar lines. 


Positivism is not a political movement, nor a new economic 
system, nor a variety of Socialism, nor an anti-theological form 
of worship—or rather it is none of these things singly, but includes 
them all on the basis of a philosophy of the sciences and under the 
inspiration of the dominant conception of the Human Organism, 
past, present, and to come. Though ardent and practical poli- 
ticians, keenly interested in all that concerns the well-being of the 
State, we are no political party, neither Conservative, nor Liberal, 
nor Radical, nor Socialist. We are neither Plutocrats, aristo- 
crats, nor democrats—we are Sociocrats, meaning thereby repub- 
licans who look to the good of society:as a whole, and not of any - 
class, and who desire to see society directed not by any 
class, nor by the mass, which means not directed at all in a 
coherent way, but by those who can prove their capacity to 
govern. 

So, too, we are neither Protestants, nor Catholics, nor Agnos- 
tics in the current sense of these terms. If we “‘ protest’’ at all 
it is against the dishonesty of publicly professing a religious 
faith in "the truth of which all serious conviction is extinct. If we 
are Catholics, it is in the old etymological sense of holding that 
religion must be founded on the kinship and fraternity of the 
entire human family—not in name and pretence, but in very 
deed and sincerity of heart. Nor will we admit that a religion 
which in practice preaches the superiority of race, and in effect 
stimulates the antagonisms and jealousies of race can be either 
catholic or religious. Those only who, as we do, believe and 
preach the brotherhood of man, be the skin of what colour it may 
be, be the habits and traditions what they may be, those only are 
truly Catholics—and in that sense we too are Catholics—I had 
almost said the only Catholics. Has his Holiness the Pope, or the 
Catholic Church of which he is the oracle, raised one word of 
protest against the horrors committed in the Congo by the servants 
and in the name of a Catholic King? Does the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Anglo-Catholic Church of which he is the titular 
head, utter one remonstrance when a system of virtual slavery 
is being introduced by fortune-hunters into British soil ; and when 
all the abominations of serfdom are perpetrated upon gangs of their 
black and yellow victims? .., 


Are we then Agnostics?) Only in this sense, that we refuse to 
dogmatise, to: form any opinion, to search any further into those 
inscrutable problems | of. the Origin and Government of the Uni- 
verse, and of, the. supersensuous life of man, on the solid ground 
that philosophy, experience, and science prove that these pro- 
blems necessarily lie beyond the limits of the human understanding, 
and outside all that really. concerns human life. In that sense, we 
are Agnostic. So we are agnostic as to the year, or the century, 
when our earth first. became habitable by organic life, and when 
it will cease to be so -habitable—both questions of vast importance 
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and interest for us to know, but questions which we are satisfied 
we never can know. Therefore we cease to trouble ourselves 
about them, having an immense body of other problems which yet 
await solution. But we are by no means Agnostics—in the sense 
of making it our religious boast and the centre of our religious 
belief that we take a sort of spiritual pride in avowing our nega- 
tion of knowledge. No, no! Positivism involves a very positive, 
active, and profound belief in a supreme spiritual faith in the 
human Providence of Humanity, in the paramount duty of the 
service of Man, in the need for a reasoned understanding of the 
faith that is within us, and in the value of perpetually feeding 
that faith by the genuine outpouring of soul in a rational worship 
of all that is True and Pure. 


The task which Positivism sets itself is enormous, from this 
very complexity of its different sides, and the encyclopedic char- 
acter of its intellectual basis. It has as many aspects as human 
nature itself. It addresses at the same time the heart, the mind, 
and the character of man. No single side of the system can be 
neglected. All have to be dealt with together, and on a common 
scheme. The synthesis, or combination, is the essential feature of 
Positivism, the supreme discovery of Auguste Comte. But, at 
the same time, this constitutes its principal difficulty, and the 
obstacle to its development and acceptance. 

Let us reflect on the complex nature of the problem. The first 
element of it is a complete and demonstrable philosophy of the 
sciences, physical as well as social. But this is only the first 
stage, the intellectual base. Then comes a new morality to be 
instituted—a morality personal on one side, and social on the 
other side. Then comes a reform of political principles—first 
national, then international. Finally, in addition to these three 
problems; the re-organisation of philosophy, of morality, of 
politics, there is need for a system that shall stir the emotions, 
whilst remaining rational, that is a Cult, or worship, capable of 
inspiring these three distinct elements of human nature, and of 
bringing them into harmony and common action. 


This, surely, amounts to a gigantic task—one which the in- 
comparable genius of Auguste Comte succeeded in reducing to 
order in theory, but which obviously demands adequate effect even 
in popularising so vast a Synthesis, in expounding its immense 
range, the connexion of its various elements, and the necessity of 
keeping touch with each of them together. 


Now no one of these four sides of the Positivist scheme can 
be neglected or sacrificed to any other. It is plain how much more 
difficult it must be to propagate a Synthesis so complex than it is 
to extend any purely social movement or to obtain the acceptance 
of any purely intellectual doctrine. A philosopher, a scientist, or 
a man of letters, may call himself a Conservative or a Liberal a 
republican or a monarchist, or neither of them, without 
derogation of his own special branch of study. AS “a rple a 
specialist in any science avoids making any declaration of political 


any 
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‘views, and still less does he usually disclose what he thinks on 
religion. He is of the religion of all men of sense, a religion 
which men of sense dre wont to keep to themselves. Soa 
politician, be he. Tariff Reformer, Free Trader, Unionist, or 
Socialist, prefers to remain neutral in the problems of Meta- 
‘physics and Religion. ‘‘ These,’’ he says, ‘‘ are no concern of 
my constituents.’’ Now a serious Positivist does hold and, what 
‘is more, does profess definite opinions on the chief questions of 
‘philosophy, of politics, and of morality. It is no easy task to 
‘bring these into a common ground. Thus we find men very ready 
to listen to the philosophy of Positivism, who fly off. from its 
scheme of social discipline and the social morality that governs 
at. Radicals and Socialists, who see the force and value of socio- 
cracy, or the government in the: sole interest of - society, 
-are usually scandalised by the very word religion, as. having 
anything to do with politics, and off they go in opposition. And 
in any case they shrink from any interest in a scientific philosophy 
-—which they will not take pains to understand whilst denying that 
it has any place in the field of action at all. 

All this may serve to dispel discouragement as to our future, 
‘due to the small number of those who join us, and the extent of 
‘the task before us. If we consider the difficulties inevitable in a 
‘system which has three, or rather four, convergent elements, it is 
not singular that Positivism makes way but slowly, in an age 
given over to the pedantry of isolated specialism of all kinds and 
to the rage for material success. Take the words which are essen- 
‘tial to Positivism, words that are quite consecrated to the use of 
the system itself, without which it cannot be made intelligible— 
‘such words as synthesis, altruism, submission, worship (or cult), 
priesthood, sacrament, religion—these are words which disgust 
Free-thinkers. As to those who do not seek to have freedom of 
any kind in thought, who prefer to think “‘ by authority,’’ the very 
idea of a religion which is not mystical, but scientific, the idea that 
the nature of man has nobility rather than meanness, the idea that 
the Universe is, from man’s own point of view, less sublime, less 
really important than man’s own home, our planet—all this seems to 
these persons, i.e., to all ordinary Christian men, a thing mon- 
‘strous and grotesque. 

The first outline of a religion of Humanity is not more than 
fifty years old. It was presented to the public merely in the some- 
what obscure writings of a philosopher treated with disdain by 
the literary and academic world, who lived the life of a retired 
hermit. It is only forty-six years since a small band of men, 
nearly all of them absorbed in laborious professions, began to 
meet to commemorate the master and to popularise his teaching. 
What has passed in these forty-six years? Has the name of 
Auguste Comte remained in the obscurity in which he lived? 
Are his writings unread? Are Positivists as much a bit of 
ancient history as the Saint Simonians or the Owenites? The 
answer may be found in the inauguration of the monument to 
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Auguste Comte in Paris, in the year I9oT, when the Government 
of. France, and the representative men from almost all the Univer- 
sities of Europe met to.honour his memory. Or again, it was seen 
in this month of last year, when an immense popular and scientific 
demonstration took place in Paris at the funeral of Pierre Lafitte. 
I would avoid any exaggeration, and I have no desire to boast, 
more especially as to the weakness of our movement in England. 
But a philosopher whose memory, after fifty years, still commands 
enthusiastic veneration throughout Europe, across the Atlantic, 
and even in India and China, is not altogether dead and forgotten. 


Small as are the numbers of enrolled Positivists—and no efforts 
are made to register adherents—I had almost said no such register 
is desired—the influence of Positivism on the intellectual move- 
ment of our ‘age, on the moral standard, even on the world of 
politics, an influence rather indirect than direct, silent and in- 
visible rather than definite and overt, this influence is really already 
considerable. It is carried on by organs in English, French, 
German, Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese. This alone is the 
kind of propaganda that we seek, or desire. And in the supremely 
difficult task of making popular an elaborate system of philosophy, 
and also of religion—such a result in fifty years is all that reason- 
able men can expect. The history of the acceptance of any reli- 
gion, and of. any philosophy, of a solid kind, never shows any 
rapid progress. 


Consider how slowly the Gospel of Jesus and of Paul made 
its way. And yet the Gospel was, from the intellectual 
point of view, and it still remains, an almost simple 
scheme of ideas ; ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
‘forbid them not,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ for of such is the Kingdom of 
God.’’ They came to him, children, women, slaves, beggars, and 
accepted the Gospel by thousands after a single discourse, a single 
miracle. They prayed for the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Spirit descended upon them, and at once gave them light. As the 
Churches tell us, God has chosen the poor and the unlearned to 
confound the wisdom of the world. The Gospel is a religion of the 
heart. True, it is indeed a noble title to reverence. But a reli- 
gion which appeals directly and solely to feeling can be promul- 
gated with a facility that is not open to one based on a scientific 
‘scheme of philosophy. 

Turn to the history of the growth of Christianity in the first 
century of our era. It arose in the plenitude of the peace formed 
by the Roman Empire, when the civilised world had a common 
language, one nationality, a common system of law, and to some 
extent the same manners and education. _ Yet, one hundred years. 
after the birth of Christ, we are told, a birth accompanied by 
miracles, and followed by a wholesale massacre of infants, things. 
which should compel the attention of contemporary men, the philo-. 
sophers of different countries, men curious to note the traditions 
of the past, moralists, historians, and reformers knew nothing of 
the new faith. Men like the excellent Plutarch, the great Em 
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peror Trajan, Pliny, Tacitus, have hardly heard of the Gospel, 
were ignorant of the facts of Christ’s life, and thought that the 
Christians were only ridiculous or dangerous fanatics. The great 
and noble Marcus Aurelius himself, nearly two hundred years after 
Christ, knew nothing of him, and disdained the obscure sect which 
‘preached the worship of a Messiah and of the Mother of God. 
After six or seven centuries the Roman world still continued to dis- 
cuss, to dispute, even to fight about the problem whether the child 
of Mary and Joseph was very God and very man, one of three 
Gods, or mere man. History proves that the religion of the 
Gospel made way very gradually, with terrible convulsions and 
with incessant revolutions, and that Catholicism, especially at the 
seat of the Papacy in Rome, even in the tenth century of the 
Christian era, was in a rudimentary and often scandalous condi- 
tion of confusion and corruption. 

We may rest assured that no serious type of religion can get 
established or recognised offhand. And the religion of Humanity 
will be no exception to this rule. 

. The religion of demonstration, we trust, will not have to pass 
through the convulsions and the desperate crises which have sc 
often shaken Christendom to its foundations. But it has to he 
constituted. Auguste Comte never pretended to do anything ex. 
cept to institute it. By that he meant to plan the bases, to give 
it the governing ideas, and to leave a series of magnificent ideals 
for succeeding generations to develop in practice. The complica- 
tions of modern society are so vast, in the ever moving panoraina 
of man’s social evolution, that it is impossible to forecast the 
institutions of the future in anything but their essential features, 
the details remaining necessarily indeterminate. The religion of 
Humanity is instituted, but not constituted. Its final form must 
be the work of many generations and of persistent labours from 
age to age. There is, therefore, no such thing as an absolute 
orthodoxy for Positivists. There is, and there cannot, ought not 
to be any pretension to be the Pontiff of an orthodox creed or set 
of Positivist formulas, positive or negative. None but charlatans 
can,make such a claim. 

What we have to do is to concentrate our efforts on that which 
is essential and leave secondary things to those who are to come. 

Secondly, we must admit that there are different modes of 
understanding Positivism, and due amount of freedom in national 
and even in “local groups. We have to hold fast to the great 
Positivist maxim :— 


“Be ready to compromise in details, whilst remaining inflexible in 
principles.” 
We must hold on to essentials, not aiming at any rigorous unity, 
which to say the least is premature to-day. 
‘But the question remains, What is the essential? What are 


the limits of local and individual liberty ? I will try to answer 
both these questions. The essence of Positivism as I understand 
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it, is not the philosophy, not the social or political system, not 
the cultivation of the emotions of reverence and duty, but the 
Synthesis. By that I mean the combination and harmony of a 
rational philosophy, a re-organisation of society, a scheme of 
worship, not mystical, but practical, all dominated by the con- 
ception of Humanity, and all directed to the service of Humanity. 
Some Positivists, we know, regret that others make too much 
of the Philosophy, and thus reduce the religion of Humanity to 
a mere system of thought. Others are mainly interested in the 
political side of Positivism. Some groups, we are told, wish to 
concentrate it on ceremonial worship, holding that to occupy 
oneself with philosophy, or to meddle with politics is to discard 
a truly religious point of view. All religions have passed through 
violent and even bloody struggles, and we cannot think it possible 
that the religion of Humanity, though based on scientific proof 
treating of real things and of human welfare, can be exempt from 
differences of opinion. It must be our duty to take care that 
these differences of opinion do not become either permanent or 
embittered. 

For my part I will not allow that any one side of the Positive 
Synthesis can be more important than the others, or should have 
any predominant power. If it were without a complete and true 
philosophy of the sciences, the religion of Humanity would always 
be exposed to the vagaries, the mysticism, the neuropathic ex- 
travagances that mark all forms of theologic religion. On the 
other hand, if Positivism were reduced to a mere method of reason- 
ing, it would end in adry and sterile form of pedantry. To use it as 
if it were a political party, the ally or the tool of this or that 
group of partisans, would be its suicide. Finally a mere form of 
worship, standing by itself, and assuming to dominate, but not 
based on any sound study of science, ignorant of the laws of 
nature and of the history and science of human civilisation, in- 
different to politics and the wants of society—this would soon 
become a laughable farce. Mysticism with Positivists, ritualism 
amongst Positivists, would be things more absurd, and no doubt 
more dishonest than any Catholic mysticism and ritualism. These 
at any rate are derived from vague fictions about which it is 
impossible to argue. But Positivist mysticism and ritualism would 
be repugnant to a system of real things and proveable facts. A 
Positivist ceremonial, detached from systematic study and out of 
touch with any social or political interests, would degenerate 
into a superstitious regard for phrases and formulas, and would 
soon end in sacerdotal pretensions of the so-called priests whose 
business it was to recite them. 

I do not doubt that Cult—a word I prefer to ‘‘ Worship ”’ with 
all its mystical assumptions—will be one day a potent instrument 
of Positivist training. But it will be something entirely different 
from what is known as. Divine Service in Christendom. It will 
consist—not in ecstatic invocations to an Incomprehensible Being 


whose very attributes and nature the worshippers avow they can- 
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not conceive—it will consist in rational appeal to all the noblest 
emotions and the artistic presentation of philosophic truths and 
social memories and duties. That is what Comte meant by the 
word Culte; and all this is very much misrepresented by those who 
translate it by ‘‘ Worship,’’ which to English ears means the 
Mass, the Prayer-book, or the singing of Biblical Psalms. In the 
stage of preparation in which the Positivist propaganda is, I can 
see a real danger of Cult being concentrated on some imitation 
of theological ‘‘ worship,’’ putting aside systematic education in 
real knowledge and active devotion to our civic duties. The public 
as yet is far from understanding what Positivism means and aims 
at. To allow them to see in it nothing but an adaptation of 
what they are familiar with as ‘‘ Worship’’ in churches and 
in chapels, would be only to offer them a parody of the Christian 
rituals. 

Positivism requires us to keep close hold on all the elements of 
our Synthesis together. It must always show itself to be at once 
a system of philosophy, a new morality, a reformed social polity, 
and a genuine Cult. No one of them can be neglected: no one 
of them can take precedence in importance, or only in time. 
The dominant element is the Synthesis itself. That is, Positivism 
must ever present itself in its symmetry, in all its encyclopedic 
and systematic form. In addressing Socialists and Radicals we 
can say: ‘‘ We, too, are in principle Republicans and Sociocrats 
by conviction, but we are sure that Society needs both a philo- 
sophy and a religion. You can never overcome the resistance 
of genuine Conservatives, who hold in their grasp so vast a pro- 
portion of the traditions of the Past, unless you can give them 
some equivalent to the beliefs and ideals which they cherish so 
profoundly and for which they will sacrifice so much.’’ To be- 
lievers in the orthodox creeds we can say: ‘‘ We can no longer 
put our faith in mystical figments, but we too cherish as ardently 
as you do the spirit of devotion of soul, we too have our own 
veneration for the Supreme Power and the Universal Goodness 
which has framed each step in human civilisation. We are in 
no sense Materialists, for we recognise and revere that Providence 
which guides the life and supports the efforts of each weak indi- 
vidual of our race.’”’ 

The second thing essential, next to this Synthesis, is the 
‘“ solidarity,’’ as the French say, of all civilised races, the union 
of the Western nations, the fraternity of the peoples who are free 
from the domination of the Oriental theocracies. Each of these 
terms requires some explanation. Positivism, having been pro- 
mulgated first in French, many of its indispensable phrases are 
of French origin, and it is very difficult to find any exact English 
equivalent. Solidarity, a technical term of Roman law, means in 
French, mutual responsibility—the state in which many partners 
are under unlimited liability to satisfy each others’ obligations. 
Now it is one of the higher doctrines of Positivism that the 
leaders of human civilisation are under bonds of mutual obligation 
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to each other; that, to a great extent, their gains and their loss. 
are reciprocal ; and that the future of civilisation requires that, 
this reciprocity should increase. It is, in fact, Reciprocity be- 
tween nations which is right and progressive, and Retaliation 
which is evil and retrograde. Positivism, too, has framed and 
uses the term Occidentality, meaning thereby the moral, intellec- 
tual, and social van of civilisation to be found in the nations of 
Western Europe and of America, who hold the best traditions of 
the Roman Empire and its European successors. It would be a 
paradox to hold that the lead in the future of civilisation now 
rested. with Russia, Turkey, Persia, China, and their outlying 
races and peoples. The future of Man cannot rest with those 
who still cling to the theocratic Empires of the East. It belongs 
to us of the West. 


But if Reciprocity and not Retaliation be the true Utopia of 
mankind, the worst curse of our time, the source of War, the 
source of this savage state of preparing for war—which itself 
is a kind of permanent, and undeclared war—the true curse is that 
perverted nationalism, the extravagant imperialism, the thirst to 
domineer over weaker peoples, the rage to form gigantic and ever- 
increasing empires, which can only be maintained by reducing 
war to a system, by making oppression permanent. The pride of 
race, national vanity, are the real passions which kill religion ; 
they are the negation of the quietism preached by Christ in his 
Sermon on the Mount, but they are the passions stimulated by all 
the Christian Churches. It is the priests and their followers— 
Protestant as well as Catholic, and Protestant perhaps even more 
than Catholic—who are the real enemies of religion. The very 
word religion implies a bond of union, discipline, harmony, and 
the theologians of every creed are perpetually inciting us to ill-will, 
rivalry, war with other nations. It will be the prime duty— 
the sacred’ task—of the human religion to establish the reign of 
Peace between the nations, in the name of Humanity, whose in- 
terests are common and reciprocal to all. We Positivists form 
necessarily a permanent ‘‘ League of Peace.’’ If we differ from 
those excellent men and women who form the Congresses of Peace 
and of International Arbitration, it is in this, that they belong to 
various political parties, and profess various forms of belief, both 
religious and philosophical. Their bond of union is only.a 
common desire for Peace as a principle. We cannot think that is 
enough to subdue the passions of nations and their rulers. The 
League of Peace which we form is based on a system of scientific 
philosophy, it has an organised scheme of social morality ; and, 
above all, it has a dominant religion capable of inspiring the devo- 
tion of every heart and of guiding the energy of every citizen. 

Next to the union of nations and repudiation of mere brutal 
nationalism, the essential is education, gratuitous and free, in the 
physical and social sciences. Auguste Comte carried on this. 
during his public career, and our honoured director, Pierre Laffitte, 
did the same during forty years. Similar attempts have been made 
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in England, in Belgium, in Germany, in Sweden, in Brazil, and 
in- Mexico. It is the very essence of a Positivist propaganda. 
Any group calling itself Positivist which did nothing for educa- 
tion whilst all its efforts took the form of litanies and genuflexions, 
would draw down on itself general derision without laying the 
seeds of anything that could live. What priests Positivism can 
recognise would be men, who, after a thorough training in science 
and, of course, by science I mean social science, moral science in 
the chief place—chose to dedicate their lives to the free teaching of 
this learning, and to the moral guidance of those who desire their 
counsel. Nor need I add that to this high office I do not aspire, 
nor have I ever claimed the title to exercise its 

I pass to consider the question of Cult. A cult, which some 
prefer to call ‘‘ worship,’’ is assuredly an essential if we mean by 
this the inspiring the soul with an ardour to fulfil man’s highest 
duties and the disciplining of the whole nature to that spirit of 
self-devotion. But it must be remembered that any form of 
worship is a slow and gradual creation of many men and many 
generations. | No worship has ever been produced off-hand. It 
occupied the Catholic world a thousand years to elaborate its 
poetic and sublime ritual. Based upon the vast, vague, and super- 
human doctrines of its creed, it was able to develop oné of the 
noblest creations of the human imagination. It would be ridicu- 
lous in a system based on scientific laws and practical common ~ 
sense in all things human and terrestrial, to attempt to travestie its 
forms and its ecstasies. How long did it require the wisdom of 
the. primeval theocracies, or of the poets and the statesmen of 
Greece and Rome to elaborate their imposing ceremonials, their 
majestic dramas in honour of their gods and heroes? Ages and 
ages, as we know. And these antique rituals were continually 
changing, developing, taking new forms. Positivist worship will 
one day be no less rich and majestic. But it will be in some ways 
more akin to the worship of the great Theocracies and Poly- 
theists than to that of Monotheism—inasmuch as it will not 
possess the metaphysical, subjective, tragic, and even terrifying 
character of all forms of Monotheism. Rather by its social 
dignity, its poetry, its joyousness, and its pure humanity, it will 
have more in common with the beautiful and happy festivals of the 
Polytheists. 

It is quite beyond the resources of the present generation to 
organise a complete scheme of Positivist Cult. It is hardly able 
to give a just idea of the institutions that Comte has sketched 
out. The religion of Humanity is in essence a social religion, 
a historic religion. Its business is to do justice to our debts to the 
benefactors of the human race. The public to-day understands 
who are the true heroes of the past, the great thinkers, the im- 
mortal poets. It does not yet understand what we mean by 
Humanity : it still clings to a belief in a superhuman. Providence 
and a mystical eternity of heaven. The worship which we can 
teach them to understand is the commemoration of the great. 
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Saints and Heroes of Humanity—which is not so difficult to realise 
even now as is the direct adoration of a Great Being which re- 
mains ever both human and limited to his home on earth. 

I turn now to two points as to which I offer my suggestions :— 

1. The different modes in which Positivism may be understood. 

2. The liberty essential to national and local groups. ’ 

I.—The different ways in which Positivism may be realised 
result from the encyclopedic character of the Synthesis, its vast 
range and complexity of matter. All theological religions have 
given rise not merely to different aspects of the orthodox creed, 
not merely to heresies, protests, and dissents, but even bloody wars 
and savage persecutions. There has been the Catholic Church, 
the Greek Orthodox Church, Protestants, Episcopal and Presby- 
terian, Dissenters, Unitarians, and Calvinists, and a host of 
minor divisions within each of these bodies. Now, Positivism 
having science as its creed, and demonstration as its sole authority, 
is not exposed to such confusion. But it is impossible that a 
Synthesis so vast can escape differences of opinion, if we reflect 
on the various aspects under which it may be approached. Most 
French Positivists have started from Voltairean or Republican 
origins. Most English Positivists have come from Christian and 
monarchic sources. Doctor Richard Congreve, the first disciple 
of Comte in England, and the founder of the first Positivist group 
in this country, retained his orders as an Anglican priest until 
past middle life. Some of my own colleagues were bred in English 
parsonages, and some of them have preached in Presbyterian 
chapels. I was myself bred as a member of the Church of 
England ; I followed its services and received its sacraments until 
I had passed the age of an adult ; and I still have relations with 
many Churchmen and share in certain parts of the Church’s work. 
There is nothing singular then if, in England, Positivism take a 
form which to Parisians may appear to savour of the clerical, as 
that in Brazil it should be distinctly ceremonial or Catholic. Let 
us beware how we treat such divergences as essential. Those who 
have been brought up in Catholic or in Protestant rituals would 
be wrong if they sought to make analogous rituals an “ article 
of faith.’ And let me say that we should be just as wrong if we 
regarded their desire for a ceremonial cult in a fully developed 
form as either hypocritical or pedantic. The only essential is to 
hold fast by the dominant conception of Humanity, as the one 
possible basis for a synthesis of intellect, morality, activity, and 
worship. 

II.—Again, the union of several nations of the West, which is 
the life-blood of Positivism, makes a measure of local liberty indis- 
pensable. I make bold to say that no other system of politics can 
bring into due relations the spirit of Nationalism and of Inter- 
SN carne a see uae a too ready to sacrifice the noble spirit 
fice the ered eR eae Re reo Pisoas pata 
Sue y y amongst nations. For Posi- 
tivists both are alike sacred. We have never failed from our de- 
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vice of Family—Country—Humanity. This is the true Trinity, 
which are never to be separated one from the other—never to be 
confounded one with another. 

It follows from this that the Positivist organisation must admit 
a large measure of local liberty. For the present, at any rate, 
it is indispensable. In the future, it may be, greater concen- 
tration may be obtained. The unity of the Catholic Church was 
never perfectly realised, and was hardly apparent until many cen- 
turies after Christ and his apostles. One of the finest fruits 
of Patriotism is the great number of different human types which 
is formed. It shows ' the inexhaustible resources and elements con- 
tained in human nature. Let us trust that this abundance, this 
virility of national types will never be crushed under a dull uni- 
formity of official pattern. The union amongst nations which 
Positivism forecasts would become an insupportable tyranny if it 
ended in an unnatural Imperialism or in the spiritual domination 
of a Pope. 

Positivist organisation must always allow for a certain liberty, 
not only of institutions, but of government. That brings us to the 
urgent question, ‘‘ Should the direction be that of a single dictator, 
or of a committee?’’ And this first question involves a second, 
*“ Should the various officers be nominated by the superior, or 
should they be chosen by some form of election? ”’ 

It is beyond doubt that the Positivist ideal is that of a central 
direction by a single head. The election of the leader by the 
followers is contrary to every principle of Positivism, which points 
to direct nomination by the superior. It is a curious fact that this 
practice of direct nomination to office—without either hereditary 
succession or election by vote—is maintained at the present day 
almost alone in Europe by Positivists, and is not consistently 
observed even in the Catholic Church. At the same time, in the 
condition in which we are to-day, cases arise where no person 
can be said to have any superior claim, and where recourse must 
be had to some form of nomination by a committee or a group. 
Pierre Laffitte was not formally nominated by Auguste Comte as 
his own successor, but was appointed President of the executors 
who formed a kind of Committee. In England our Committee 
was nominated directly by Laffitte in 1879, and the President of 
‘that Committee nominated other officials. Our colleagues in 
Chapel Street have accepted the sole direction of Dr. Congreve 
without a Committee; and his successors have been directly 
named by him. Having been President of the Committee for 
nearly twenty-four years, I have never experienced any difficulty in 
working with a Committee, although formal elections and votes 
have not been necessary. As to France, the normal mode of 
direction is no doubt the natural one. Pierre Laffitte, some years 
before his death, made formal and public nomination of his own 
successor, and we in England have loyally accepted that appoint- 
ment as conclusive. Hence, I am not prepared to say that organ- 
isation by a single director on his own responsibility, or the direc- 
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tion of a Committee, or the combination of the two systems, can 
be a matter of essential principle, or subject to an invariable rule. 
This is a thing to be decided from time to time by each group 
according to the conditions of the case, and the men available and 
their aptitudes. It would be ridiculous to insist on the principle of 
direction by a single head if no person seemed to be competent. 
And on the other hand, it would be disastrous if Positivists fell 
back on the obsolete dogmas of the Rights of Man, the glorifica- 
tion of the suffrage, and the democratic gospel as understood and 
practised by the Jacobins of the Revolution. 

Finally, if these are to be the last words that I utter as 
President of the Committee which now enters on the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence, I trust we shall continue to-go on without un- 
reasonable expectations, without unmanly disheartenment, as the 
Poet says: without haste, and without rest. The task of which 
we for a generation have been seeking merely to trace the bare 
outline is of overwhelming difficulty, a task which in any case 
would require a long series of generations to bring to working 
order. Let us never imagine that there can be any finality in 
Positivism, that its philosophical scheme is a cast-iron system in- 
capable of development, or a revelation of determined truth, de- 
livered to a chosen band once for all. It would be the worst 
treason to the memory of Comte to reduce his ideals to stereo- 
typed formulas and indisputable dogma. The religion of Hu- 
manity is founded on the evolution of human civilisation. It can 
only be promulgated by the perpetual motion of that same evolu- 
tion. It can only live by the. predominance of the conception of 
Evolution as the breath of man’s social and intellectual life. 

How great a responsibility weighs upon those who presume 
to put their hand to the progress ot such an undertaking. Our 
impatience, our want of faith, our ambition, our rivalries, may 
long retard the definitive result. Let us keep our eye fixed on 
what is essential, on what is central, union between nations, union 
between classes, or rather the suppression of all forms of social 
castes. Lastly, I would add let us cherish a spirit of 
toleration and of respect for all kinds of genuine and 
sincere belief. The Old Guard of Positivism is gone. The con- 
temporaries, too, of Pierre Laffitte and of Richard Congreve also 
are gone—or almost gone. The future of Positivism now rests 
with the younger, the third generation, a generation which has 
known nothing of Auguste Comte, nor of his immediate followers, 
a generation which has entered on a new century, with new condi- 
tions, problems, and teachers. It is a world having its own 
aspirations, needs, and questions—a world of which Comte himself 
could only conceive in a general way, and without any forecast 
of its actual details. May it give us strength to remember that 
fifty years have passed since the Founder of Positivism put forth 
his system in utter obscurity, isolation, and neglect, and that 
to-day in Paris his memory is revered with every form of popular 
and official honour. a Oe Roe : 
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ENGLAND, JAPAN AND CHINA. 


IN common, I dare say, with many Positivists I have felt much 
doubt as to the course which England ought to pursue in the Far 
Eastern crisis. On the one hand there is the cardinal principle 
that every war which a nation undertakes merely for the sake of 
its Own interests is criminal, except, of course, in defence of the 
_land which is its home, when interest and duty are inseparable and 
co-extensive. There is also the practical experience that every 
war which we have waged since, say, the first Parliamentary Re- 
form Act, is in the retrospect condemnable, whatever it may have 
seemed at the time. Passing to more special considerations, we 
cannot avoid seeing that war with a great Power like Russia 
will involve another enormous addition to the National Debt, 
another increase of taxation, chiefly on the necessaries of life, 
another outbreak of the hateful passions connected with mili- 
‘tarism, and too probably a large accession of influence to the 
mischievous statesman who has already brought such a load of 
these calamities upon his country. I need not enlarge on the 
dangers which might arise from certain other great Powers, for 
even the noisiest advocates of war regard them with undisguised 
anxiety. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that a war whose im- 
mediate object would be to assist Japan and China in checking the 
lawless and enormous aggressions of the Northern Empire would 
be free from the special turpitude which characterised our recent 
conquest of South Africa. It cannot be said that England has 
engineered this quarrel. She is not now seeking territory or 
gold-mines. She has not on this occasion fabricated grievances, 
falsified treaties, or connived at a private raid in time of peace. 
And although she has incurred deep guilt in the past by her 
treatment of China, and is in fact mainly responsible for the dis- 
organisation and weakness which has obliged the Chinese Govern- 
‘ment: to submit. to Russian encroachments, she cannot afford in 
future to pursue a bullying and short-sighted policy. 

What England desired was to push her trade without respect 
for the political, fiscal, and social system of China. Subjugation 
and dominion did not enter into her plans. But this is always and 
everywhere the aim of Russia. It is possible that among the bar- 
barous military tribes of Central Asia her conquests may be 
fairly compared to those of ancient Rome in the West. Perhaps 
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settled existence and a rough type of order Could have been intro- 
duced into those regions from no other quarter and in no other 
way. Muscovite and Tartar have been very closely associated 
in past centuries and may be capable of amalgamation now. But 
with this possible exception no country or people, whether Euro- 
pean or Asiatic, can be otherwise than injured and degraded by 
absorption into the dominions of the Tsar. What is the spectacle 
that Russia herself offers? A despotic Government thoroughly 
rotten and corrupt, from the highest to the lowest grade of the 
official hierarchy, a swarming aristocracy, mostly insolvent, with- 
‘out dignity or duties, suspected by the Administration and detested 
by the lower orders, a discontented and impotent educated class, a 
peasantry sinking under a grinding taxation ever deeper into 
helpless and hopeless destitution, a Church representing the most 
debased form of Christianity and not compensating for its gross 
superstition by social services—such is Russia as depicted by her 
own principal writers. She is tending, as everyone sees, to a 
revolution of a hideously anarchical type, which is only staved off 
as long as the colossal army, to the maintenance of which all other 
objects are sacrificed, obeys the orders of the Tsar. Yet this is the 
nation which claims to have a civilising mission ! 

If the nations of the West were wise they would dismiss their 
mutual antipathies and jealousies, settle their differences equit- 
ably, and address themselves in concert to the urgent task of pre- 
venting any further encroachments of the common enemy, either 
in Europe or Asia. When the great anarchical upheaval comes to 
pass in Russia she will not be less, but far more, dangerous to her 
neighbours than she is now. As regards the Far East, it is only 
concerted action that has a chance of being. disinterested. Any 
Western nation interfering singly will not fail to pursue its own 
selfish ends, and unfortunate China might find such protection 
little less onerous than the subjugation it would profess to avert. 
Her regeneration and deliverance from Western conquerors or 
exploiters may be a design seriously entertained by Japan. It 
certainly does not enter into the plans of England. Asia for the 
Asiatics is a principle that finds favour with few but Posi- 
tivists. For the moment Japan is popular in this country. She is 
thought to be pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for us. But if 
she were to win a great naval victory I suspect this sympathy for 
her would experience a sudden chill. 

It must be owned that a self-denying combination of the 
Western Powers in a disinterested defence of China from Russian 
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encroachments, however desirable it may be, is not to be expected. 
Japan is equally powerless for the same purpose, unless she can 
evoke a great national movement in China itself. Whether she 
will be able, whether she is even willing, to do this, is what 
no European can judge. But that in such an attempt she would 
very soon meet with obstruction rather than help from England 
may be confidently predicted. 


Upon the whole, therefore, everything being considered from 
the Positivist point of view, we cannot, as it seems to me, expect 
that active interference on behalf of Japan will be attended with 
any useful results which would at all compensate for the calamities 
which it would certainly inflict upon us. 


As to our treaty obligations to Japan, whether they were wisely 
incurred or not, no one disputes that they must be honourably 
fulfilled. They were not only contracted by Government, but 
acquiesced in by Parliament and warmly approved by public 
opinion, But we are not equally bound to make good any 
promises that Government may have secretly given. Although 
in theory it is the prerogative of the Crown to make treaties, 
Japanese statesmen are undoubtedly aware that in practice this 
country cannot be bound to go to war unless the approval of 
Parliament has been in some shape obtained. 

EE. S. BEESLY. 


Pept Coan Deo CS: 


Ir is our custom to set aside one Sunday towards the close of each 
year for a Conference, to which we invite the Ethical Societies of 
London. ‘This year the subject chosen was “‘ Ethics and Politics,” 
and the discussion, which threatened at the beginning to be rather 
tame, became in the end both lively and interesting. It is not my 
intention to attempt anything like a report of the proceedings. 
Five of us, including the chairman, Mr. Newman, and seven or 
eight Ethicists spoke, some of us more than once, and one, 
who took the view that Ethical Societies should not pronounce on 
political questions, made up for the smallness of the numbers on 
his side by addressing the Conference three times. 1 shall con- 
tent myself with giving the substance of the opinions expressed 
without following each speaker or preserving the order of the 
debate. 
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On the necessity of taking ethical principles into consideratiom 
in deciding political questions, there was no difference of opinion. 
It was agreed that the field of ethics extended to public affairs, 
and that a policy which could not stand the moral test, was by that 
condemned: The dispute turned on the point whether Ethical 
Societies as such should apply ethics to politics, and should sup+ 
port the policy which was morally right and condemn the policy 
which was morally wrong. It was not denied that considerations. 
of possibility and practicability also entered into these questions, 
and that an impracticable policy, as entailing waste if not misery, 
might well be morally wrong, under whatever lofty ethical prin- 
ciples it was advocated. But it was affirmed by the Positivists 
who spoke that public policy should be in accordance with ethical 
principles, that the application of such principles to public life was 
as much the duty of an Ethical or Positivist Society as their appli- 
cation to private life, and that to fail in this, to fail in opposing 
public crimes and to leave the people without instruction and 
guidance in this important department of ethics was to keep such 
societies from performing a great public service and was to render 
their claim to moral leadership almost a farce. How absurd to 
keep on reiterating moral precepts on which all were agreed, while 
avoiding the very questions on the moral aspects of which the 
public most needed enlightenment. Of the Ethicists who spoke, 
about half took the view of the Positivists, and it was very 
gratifying to those who had faced the storm in the dark days of 
1899 and 1900 to find that the action of the Positivists in opposing 
the South African War, was s singled out by speaker after speaker 
for particular eulogy. 

Three or four, however, declared against any pronouncement 
by Ethical Societies on politics, because of the difficulty of the 
questions and the danger of disagreements which might lead to. 
schisms and. secessions,, Now, .as regards the first reason, it is 
obvious that if Ethicists were without any moral principles. to. 
apply to politics or were unable to apply their principles to a par=. 
ticular case, they could not take action. But to admit that they 
had no ethical principles applicable to public affairs, would be 
almost to forfeit any claim to be called ‘‘ ethical.’’ And to have 
failed to apply their principles in a particular case was no reason 
for giving up the. attempt.. As Mr. O’Dell, the representative of 
the West London Ethical Society put it, the treatment of political 
questions from a moral. standpoint ought surely to be the ideal of 
an Ethical Society, even if it could not be attained at once. But 
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the objection most vehemently urged was the danger of breaking 
up the Ethical Societies if a decided line was taken on any political 
question; and this was held to outweigh the strength derived from 
action by such bodies in public affairs, the effect which such an 
action would have on the public, and the confession of weakness 
implied in abstention from action in so important a moral field. 
It was pertinently asked by those who favoured such action why 
‘a small minority should claim to paralyse the action of the whole 
Society, and this in bodies which have objected to Positivists 
as not sufficiently democratic. 

Possibly some light may be obtained on this point by con- 
sidering how the Positivists have obtained on many subjects. that 
practical unanimity to which several speakers referred with ad- 
miration. I have, indeed, on other occasions, heard this unanimity 
accounted for by the assertion that we searched the works of 
Comte as Puritans searched their Bibles, and transferred his views 
on the questions of his day word for word to the questions of ours. 
Even if such a plan was not entirely opposed to Positive methods, 
it would be impossible: the changes in public affairs during the 
last half century have been too great. But it is fair to say that 
this explanation was not put forward at the Conference. How, 
then, is it to be explained? First, by agreement on certain socio- 
logical and ethical principles, the former resting on a study of the 
structure of human society and of its evolution in history, the 
latter on the conception of Humanity and of its service as the great 
moral aim. Secondly, by a careful investigation of the facts in 
each case. Thirdly, by constant discussions of each question 
among ourselves, beginning, if possible, before it has become the 
subject of violent passions. We had studied the South African 
question for years before the nation became inflamed to madness, 
-and thus we were on the watch for the snares so artfully laid by the 
engineers of war, and were not carried away by the excitement 
of the hour. Without the two first of these conditions, our advice 
on public matters would be of little value. Without the first and 
last we should not be likely to reach a unanimous judgment. As 
‘to the first, indeed, the Ethical Societies may say that they are 
not even agreed on general principles. But are they seeking 
such principles? Or do they despair of bringing ethics to bear 
on public policy? If so, how narrow is the ethical field, and how 
impotent a ‘teaching which can bring no guidance where it is so 
much needed! I have a better hope of the Ethical movement. 

: S. H. Swinny. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


The Professorship of General History of the Sciences at the 
Collége de France, vacant by the decease of M. Pierre Laffitte, 
has at length been filled by the appointment of M. Wyrouboff, a 
Positivist of the school of Littré, in conjunction with whom he 
founded in 1867 a Review called La Philosophie Positive. M. 
Wyrouboff was born in Moscow in 1842, but has passed a large 
part of his life in France. E: S.” BEESLY: 


M. P. Grimanelli, a member of the new Occidental Committee, 
has just published his ethical studies which appeared in the Revue 
Occidentale, from November, 1901, to November, 1903. ne 
calls the work La Crise Morale et le Positivisme (published at the 
rooms of the Society, 10, Rue M. le Prince, Paris. 8vo, pp. 398)- 
The author tells us that it is not a treatise on Ethics, nor a 
controversial work, but an attempt to give practical application 
to Positivist morality as able to solve the critical problems of our 
time on moral questions. In the decay of theological dogmas and 
of effective control over action by the orthodox Churches, the 
moment is opportune to show that Positivism, having a scientific 
philosophy behind it, can restore a practical discipline of life and 
lay the foundations of a sound moral training. Having explained 
the intellectual bases of the new morality, the author applies it to 
the burning questions of family, the education of the young, the 
training of women, marriage, the functions of men and of women. 
He proceeds then to treat of the wider social problems of labour, 
capital, property, the distribution of wealth, and the duties of 
citizens. I-REDERIC HARRISON. 


Already the memory of the pleasant Christmas I passed 
at Ahmedabad, when I attended the Indian National 
Congress, is saddened by the death of my dear friend 
Sundernath Dininath Khote, at the early age of  thirty- 
seven. An active member of the Bombay  Corpora- 
tion, an unwavering supporter of the National Congress, a good 
man of business, kindly, modest and magnanimous, enlightened 
and public-spirited, he was a true citizen of the rising Indian 
nation. Sprung from a family that had already done good service 
to the city of Bombay, he was an exemplar to the times to come 
and his career, short as it was, is one of many proofs that Tein 
can produce devoted workers for the public good. My thoughts 
go back to an afternoon we passed together in Bombay. First we 
visited a cotton mill, of which he owned a share. Then we went 
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to the homes of some of his work-people, and I was a witness of 
the affection with which he was regarded. Afterwards we 
visited a hospital in which he took a great interest. Of those 
members of the Corporation not belonging to the medical profes- 
sion, Khote had been one of the first to visit the plague hospitals 
during the great epidemic ; and as he phrased it, he had taken a 
liking for visiting hospitals. Finally, we made our way to the 
Hindoo burning-ground, where as we looked at the pyres, he 
remarked that that would be the place to which he would be 
brought in the end. Before twelve months had passed, the end 
came. 
* * * * 

It is a common opinion in England that the Macedonian ques- 
tion is essentially one of religion, and some enlightened citizens: 
ask us to plunge the East of Europe into war in order to succour 
the Christians suffering under Turkish rule. Bad as is the 
Government of Abdul Hamid, this cannot be the true diagnosis of 
the case, since Greek Christians, Turks, and Jews live together 
in harmony and are united in opposition to the schemes of the 
Bulgarians. But even if the political line of division were be- 
tween Moslems and Christians what is to be said for the pro- 
posed remedy—the appointment of a Christian Governor. Justice. 
is to be satisfied and harmony restored by transferring power 
from one party to the other. Were it proposed to appoint a Jew, 
an Agnostic, or some other impartial person, there would be some 
reason in the plan. All who value justice and religious liberty 
should reprobate the abuse of Mahomedans which we now hear. 
The Armenians who have been transferred to Russia seem to find 
the strength and persistence of the Russian Government more- 
fatal to their aspirations than the weakness and laxity of the: 
Turkish. 
Rene x * # + 

We have received a notice from our friend, Mr. Edward King,, 
of the nineteenth meeting held yearly in New York “‘ in sympathy 
with the Positivist Festival of Humanity, which is celebrated simul- 
taneously all over the world.’’ The object of the meeting is “‘ to. 
review the actual progress attained in the past year; to com- 
memorate the dead who have served Humanity; and to emphasise 
the conception of Humanity, not only as an uplifting instinct and 
sentiment, and a unifying principle in philosophy, but as a liberalis-. 
ing influence in the bigoted war of sects, and the brutal conflicts 
of nations.’’ In Brooklyn, now a part of Greater New York, a body 
known as the ‘‘ Seman Progressive Circle’’ has adopted as its 
mottoes ‘‘ Vivre pour Autrui’’ and ‘‘ Love, Order, Progress,’’ and 
one of its leading members has opened a correspondence with the 
Editor of this Review. ) 

* * x 

On many occasions the spread of Positivism in Mexico and the 

other American Republics of Spanish or Portuguese origin has been 
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noticed in-these pages. If it is also gaining ground in the United 
States, this, perhaps, is more than can be said of any other re- 
ligious or ethical movement. The Catholic Church has no doubt 
made great way in the Northern Republic, many Protestant sects 
are there increasing in numbers, and the Ethical Societies are rising 
to a position of influence; but in Latin America the first is declining 
in power, the second have not lost their exotic origin, and remain 
alien to the national life, and the third has as yet made no progress. 
A century, or even a generation, ago, the love of liberty and be- 
lief in the Republican ideal was a bond of sympathy between the 
two Americas. With the advent of Imperialism in the United 
States this has necessarily become weaker. A common movement 
in favour of Positivism, on however small a scale, might do some- 
thing to restore the old sympathy. 
* * * * 


The March number of the Positivist Review will contain an 


article by Dr. Bridges on the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
S. H. Swinny. 
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The following Meetings will be held in Clifford’s Inn Hall :— 

Sunpay EVENINGS, at 7 p.m. :— 

January 31st, Dr. C. H. Desch, ‘‘ The Babylonian Theocracy.” 
February 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, Mr. Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ Social and 
Religious Questions of the Day." 

The following Meetings will be held at 10, Clifford's Inn :— 
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4p.m. Book—Comte's ‘' Discourse on the Positive Spirit,” translated by E.S 
Beesly. Price 2s. net. ig 

A Lecture to children will be given by Mrs. Frederic Harrison on Sunday 
February 28th, at 4 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ The Sacred Kooks of Positivism.” j 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.” ; 
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POSITIVISTS AND: MR.. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
SCF EWE: 


SoME spiritually-minded persons, and most youthful enthusiasts, 
are apt to look down on the systematic study of wealth as if it 
were unworthy of generous minds. But this is a mistaken ten- 
dency. The creation of wealth is the necessary foundation of the 
whole superstructure of moral and religious life. It is what will 
in the future, still more than in the present, be the practical occu- 
pation of the great mass of mankind ; and, as Auguste Comte has 
shown in the volume of the ‘‘ Positive Polity ’’ devoted to Social 
Statics, the whole of human development—intellectual and moral— 
originated from, and is dependent on, the accumulation of capital, 
without which there could not have arisen, or continued, the separa- 
tion of social functions which was the direct source of civilisation. 
These considerations raise the study of wealth altogether above 
the region of selfish Mammon-worship, and give it, rightly con- 
stituted, a character which may be justly described as nothing less 
than sacred. 

And not only is this true of the theoretic study of wealth, but 
we must not think and speak of its active pursuit with contempt or 
indifference. If it is to be created, the callings by which it is pro- 
duced must be followed with earnest and persevering exertion. 
The love of money is said by a Christian authority to be the root 
of all evil ; but this is an exaggeration, implying, as it does, that 
our only vicious motive is cupidity, as if the love of pleasure, or 
pride, or vanity were not roots of evil, and even the chief sources 
of the excessive desire of wealth. To provide food, clothing, and 
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shelter for mankind is a difficult task, and requires assiduous 
effort. We must not be unjust to a Captain of Industry who takes 
part in the necessary struggle of our race with the difficulties and 
obstructions presented by the problem—who has, as Carlyle said, 
to gather his supplies from the miscellaneous face of nature, and 
will in case of failure be subject to severe penalties. For him, as 
well as for the manual worker whom he directs, we ought to feel 
respect and sympathy. The miser is a wretched creature, but, as 
Comte observes, the prodigal is more of a wrong-doer, though a 
superficial appreciation leads some to prefer him. The one 
economises, though from low motives—the other wastes on private 
enjoyment often involving mischief to others, resources which are 
not his alone, but are part of the material treasure of Humanity. 
There is, of course, another side of this subject which is not to be 
overlooked, and I shall have something to say before I conclude 
on the haste to be rich, which is a frequent vice of our times, but 
I have thought it right first to correct an error into which minds of 
the better order are more likely to fall. 

Men must have always given more or less attention to the 
theory of wealth, but only at a comparatively recent period did it 
become a systematic branch of study. In antiquity, besides other 
things, the existence of slavery impeded the rise of the study. In 
modern times erroneous ideas on the subject long prevailed in the 
popular mind, and misled the action of statesmen and the policy of 
nations. Wealth was confounded with money, and the main object 
pursued was to prevent the export of the precious metals. Gradu- 
ally these errors were displaced and sounder notions substituted. 
The most important workers towards this end were, in France, 
the Physiocrats ; in England, Hume and Adam Smith. These and 
their followers created the so-called Science of Political Economy, 
which professed to give a true and complete account of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. 

When Comte was constructing his Sociology, he noticed in 
the Philosophie Positive the attempts which some _ preceding 
thinkers had made towards a similar enterprise; and he did not 
overlook the Economists, whose writings had attracted his atten- 
tion and engaged his study at an earlier stage of his career. He 
refutes the claim set up by them that they had, not indeed founded 
the true social science, but submitted the economic phenomena of 
Society to a scientific method, and thus furnished the type to which 
social theory must for the future conform. He showed that Poli- 
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tical Economy, as it had been systematised, was essentially a meta- 
physical doctrine, though assuming the language of Positive 
Science, and that it led, and would continue to lead, to endless dis- 
‘cussions and sterile controversies about the most elementary 
notions, such as those of value, utility, and production. Its funda- 
mental vice was the assumption that the study of the industrial 
laws of society can be separated (except provisionally) from that of 
its intellectual, political, and moral laws, the truth being that in 
the case of social studies, as in that of all researches into living 
bodies, their several aspects must be kept in view and brought into 
relation with each other. But in pronouncing this judgment Comte 
made an exception in favour of the ‘‘ immortal work ’’—as he 
justly called it—of Adam Smith, who had illustrated with eminent 
ability a number of particular points of social philosophy, such as 
‘the division of labour, money, banks, and the like. It is true 
that he, too, remained on the whole a metaphysical thinker, though 
of the most advanced school, and, as such, was largely occupied, 
not with construction, but with criticism, exposing the vices of the 
systems of economic management followed by the European 
‘Governments before and in his own day. This was a necessary 
function, though even by Smith, and much more by his successors, 
exercised in too absolute a spirit, and with too little recognition of 
the useful action of Governments in encouraging, though they 
sometimes misdirectéd, the growth of industry. The Economists, 
he holds, besides this indispensable critical work, did valuable ser- 
vice towards establishing the tendency of human societies to follow 
-spontaneously a natural order ; but they erred in maintaining, as a 
consequence of this, the necessity of abstinence from any attempt 
to improve the natural order, though its existence really proved 
the possibility of a systematic organisation of industry such as 
Positivists look forward to in the future. An excellent work, too, 
the Economists did in showing that the interests of different indi- 
viduals and communities, instead of being radically opposed to 
each other, so that the gain of some was necessarily the loss of 
others, as had been alleged by distinguished writers, were not at 
bottom antagonistic, but admitted of a general reconciliation. On 
the whole, Comte held that Political Economy, though’ not a 
genuine science, and though leaving the economic study of society 
to be afterwards accomplished on better bases, had historically 
done an important work, both in discrediting some erroneous prin- 
ciples of government and in propounding some doctrines of per- 
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manent worth capable of being incorporated in a real system of 
scientific sociology. 

Now the doctrine which, of all others, Political Economy has: 
done most to recommend and justify is that of Free Trade. From 
an early period in modern history the European Governments and, 
as Hume adds, ‘‘ none more than England,’’ had imposed on trade- 
numberless bars, obstructions, and imposts. Against these Hume 
had strongly protested in his ‘‘ Essay on the Jealousy of Trade,’” 
insisting that Great Britain and the other nations would flourish 
more if these manifold restrictions were removed ; and Adam Smith: 
devoted an entire book of his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ’’ to an exposure- 
of the prevalent system, and a prophecy of the blessings which: 
would result from industrial, and especially commercial, freedom. 
Smith did not flatter himself with the idea of speedily achieving” 
this object. He said that to look for the restoration of freedom 
of foreign trade in Great Britain would be as absurd as to expect 
that an Oceana or Utopia would be established in it ; yet, princi- 
pally in consequence of his own writings, that object was in less 
than a century completely attained. What may be called a great 
national inquest on the subject was held in England ; and by the 
labours of Cobden and Bright and the Anti-Corn Law League the- 
essential victory of freedom was won, was carried into effect by 
Peel, and developed in detail by Gladstone and others. The pre- 
dictions of its beneficial effects were fulfilled by the immense exten- 
sion of British commerce and the increased physical well-being of 
the working classes, to which the change undoubtedly largely con- 
tributed. These results converted those whom theory had not 
convinced, and Free Trade became a part of the Political creed of 
Englishmen. 

But of late this state of things has been altered. A single 
statesman has come forward announcing to the country the grave: 
discovery that the prosperity of England is on the decline, that 
foreign nations are coming up with her—threatening to outstrip: 
and vanquish her in the race for what is called commercial, or 
more generally, industrial supremacy, and that if we wish for 
national salvation we must extinguish the new false light of Free- 
Trade and return to the old, long-forsaken methods of Protection. 
Alone of public men, without any other statesman of even moderate: 
competence in such matters to support him, he insists that, if this. 
course is not adopted, the speedy downfall of England is inevitable. 
He’seeks to strengthen and perpetuate the Empire, and we must,. 
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he argues, for this end offer special trade advantages to our 
‘Colonies, to be responded to by similar advantages, which he tells 
-us will be offered to us by them. 

I have carefully read and considered every word which he 
thas publicly spoken on this subject, and I believe that he has en- 
tirely failed to establish his case ; and the several public men who 
have come forward in opposition to him have, in my opinion, abun- 
-dantly proved that alike from the point of view of fact, of authentic 
statistics, and from that of reasonable economic doctrine, he has 
no solid basis to stand on. But it is not my intention to enter into 
these discussions here. The facts and the economic logic of the 
case can be found elsewhere. Mr. Goldwin Smith has said, in my 
judgment truly, that the present crisis is more a moral than an 
“economic one, and my object now is to consider how the question 
which has been raised, and all similar questions, are to be re- 
garded in the light of the principles and precepts of our religion. 
The most important thing for us is to see that our feelings, which 
are the springs of action, are what they ought to be in coming to 
the study of any specific question such as that which has been 
brought before the public mind. 

Now the first thing I would impress on Positivists as distinctly 
taught by our religion is that what we ought to keep steadily before 
us in judging any practical project of the kind is not whether it 
tends to the exclusive advantage of a particular country any more 
‘than of a particular family or class, but whether it tends to the 
welfare of collective Humanity. Consider, apart from the Colonial 
vclaims with which it is now sought to complicate it, the question of 
‘free Trade in itself. Outside of England and her Colonial posses- 
-sions so-called, as well as within them, there are toiling millions en- 
‘gaged in the universal Human struggle with the powers of nature, 
and creating products for the use and convenience of the race. 
‘Ought we to treat them as our enemies because they carry on an 
‘honourable competition with us in the production of useful things? 
Ought we to punish them by shutting them out from our markets, 
and, as far as we can, from those of our national kindred? Ought 
we not rather to compete with them in a friendly spirit, endea- 
vouring to do better than they the work which the world requires? 
Why cannot this amicable rivalry be conducted as it is between 
gcod citizens in the same country? Are we to deplore the grow- 
ing scientific knowledge and technical skill which enables them, 
Jong dependent on us for certain supplies, to approach more nearly 
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to our own standard, and even to surpass us in some branches of 
production? Surely what we ought to regret is not their greater 
success in some departments, but our own inferiority, our want of 
due scientific preparation, or the imperfect organisation of our 
labour, if these have been the causes of our comparative failure. 
Ought we to wish their progress to be less speedy or their con- 
tributions to the world’s wealth less valuable? Could such senti- 
ments be reconciled with Positivism? Whilst it declares that the 
whole effort of our individual lives is to be the subordination of 
egoism to altruism, are nations to act on the opposite principle? 
Comte said that the teachers of the new religion—I quote his words 
—‘‘ must impress on nations, no less than on classes, that the 
ascendancy of social feeling over selfishness cannot be permanently 
secured unless sympathy becomes universal. They must proclaim’ 
it to be as indispensable constantly to subordinate the Country to: 
Humanity as to subordinate the Family to the Country.”’ 


Even from the point of view of our ultimate national interest 
the policy of exclusion and monopoly is a mistaken one. Hume 
said—and justly—‘‘ Not only as a man, but as a British subject, 
I pray for the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, Italy—and’ 
even France itself,’’ he adds, referring to the then existing political 
jealousy between that country and ours. ‘‘I am certain,’’ he goes. 
on, ‘‘ that Britain and all those nations would flourish more did 
their Sovereigns and Ministers adopt such enlarged and benevolent 
sentiments towards each other.’’ But I do not dwell on this aspect 
of the question, for Positivism does not teach us, in any sphere, 


public or private, to direct our conduct by motives of enlightened’ 
selfishness. 


I have lately been reading Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present,’’ a 
book which was written in the early forties of last century—sixty 
years ago—before the repeal of the Corn Laws ; and I find in it 
that just the same lamentations over the growing competition with 
us of foreign industry, and the loss of our commercial supremacy, 
which are heard to-day, were frequent then. ‘‘ The Continental 
people,’’ he says, ‘‘ it would seem, are exporting our machinery, 
beginning to spin cotton, and manufacture for themselves—to cut 
us out of this market and then out of that.’’ He asks: ‘‘ Can 
England not subsist without being above all people in working? 
England never deliberately proposed such a thing. If England’ 
work better than all people, it shall be well. England will work as. 
well as she can, and hope that the Gods may allow her to live on: 
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‘that basis.’’ England, I add, cannot be expected to do as well as 
others in every department of work. Corresponding to the divi- 
sion of labour within a country, there is what the Economists have 
called the “‘ territorial division of labour ’’ between different coun- 
tries. Some have special natural advantages in particular 
branches, from climate or situation, from the possession of mineral 
deposits or forests, or again from the native talent of the popula- 
tion in certain directions, or from their hereditary aptitudes and 
long-continued practice. Instead of repelling the good articles 
which proceed from these partial superiorities, we should hail them 
as contributions to the common stock, and leave their production 
in the hands of those who are better fitted for it than ourselves. 
Patriotism is a necessary intermediate sentiment between 
our family affection and our loyalty to Humanity ; it cannot be dis- 
pensed with as an element in our moral education. But it must be 
of the right sort. The Patriotism of Antiquity aimed at military 
supremacy. The only change in the existing sentiment of many 
minds is that it seeks Zudustrial Supremacy ; and the latter pursuit 
is capable of developing similar feelings of national illwill and 
actual hostility to those which were the fruit of the former. This 
vicious patriotism, it is to be feared, is sometimes only a disguise 
worn by industrial greed. It cannot be too distinctly understood 
that Industry must be the immensely preponderating business of 
the world in the future. The Human Epic, as Carlyle said, is no 
longer Arms and the Man, but Tools and the Man ; and, as a conse- 
quence, the Captains of Industry, if they prove themselves worthy, 
must become the rulers of mankind ; but they are subject to special 
temptations, and the lust of acquisition and the haste to be rich on 
their part are capable of doing incalculable mischief ; their action 
must be closely watched, and the, moral and religious forces of 
society must be steadily brought to bear on its supervision and 


control. 
Genuine Patriotism must, in our time and hereafter, show itself 
in a permanent disposition to improve one’s own country. ‘‘ The 


(as 


true citizen,’’ said Comte, ‘‘ renounces monopoly as well as con- 
quest, and will love his country as he loves the lady of his heart, 
exerting himself to render her a better servant of Humanity, with- 
out concealing from himself her deficiencies.’’ He will strive to 
secure for his country all the aids and appliances necessary for 
healthy living, for successful working, for intellectual cultivation, 


and for artistic charm. But he will at the same time desire for the 
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people of other lands similar advantages to those which he seeks 
for his compatriots, though of course he will give his thoughts and 
his personal efforts in a greater degree to the latter. 

It would be madness for England to abandon the principles on 
which she has now for along time acted with undoubted success. To 
any one who still hesitates, is still dubious on the question, I would 
say, ‘‘ Respice finem,’’ look to the end! What must be conceived 
as the ultimate practical settlement to which civilisation will lead? 
Surely it must be unrestricted commercial intercourse between all 
the nations. Even the warmest advocates of Protection tell us that 
nothing would please them better than a system of genuine, that 
is, universal Free Trade. Would it then be wise, instead of pro- 
ceeding in the direction of what is admittedly to be the final order 
of the Industrial World, to go back on the steps we have already 
taken—to reverse our action, and create a new system of restrictions 
and exclusions which a new Anti-Corn Law League would one day 
inevitably have to abolish? There is one character of the recent 
proposals which naturally awakens suspicion and distrust—namely, 
that they offer bribes all round, and seek to stimulate the selfishness 
of all classes and to unite all the egoisms in favour of the scheme. 
The rent of the land owner is to be factitiously increased, the 
British manufacturer is to get a higher price for his goods, and 
the worker is to have more constant employment and better wages. 
We should all favour the last of these objects if it could really and 
rightfully be attained. But on closer examination it is seen that 
a necessary effect of the proposed changes would be to raise the 
cost of living for the artisan and the labourer ; and this is admitted 
by Mr. Chamberlain, for he intends to compensate the working 
classes for the dearness of corn and meat by diminishing the duties 
on tea and sugar. But, as his opponents have shown, this would 
not at all counterbalance the loss ; and besides, the taxes on tea 
and sugar having been increased specially to meet the expenses of 
the South African War, ought in justice to be reduced after the 
war, independently of any general change in our financial system. 
The working classes have a right to this relief, whatever may be 
the fate of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 

Consider what a number of people in these islands are living 
just on the limits of self-maintenance—just able to keep themselves 
alive, or to do little more. Is it not a grave responsibility to 
propose a measure which would be likely to push them over the 
verge and make them dependent on the Poor Law? When I think 
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of their case, I cannot help murmuring to myself words written by 
Ebenezer Elliott during the old Free Trade struggle :— 


pelsheses Orvie quacks, these are your remedies— 
Alms for the rich, a bread-tax for the poor! ” 


We heartily wish well to our Colonists ; but if they should ask our 
assent (they have not yet done so) to a scheme which would in- 
crease the cost of bread and meat in every British home, surely we 
must answer: ‘‘ You are asking too much.’’ 

There is another very strong argument against the plan, founded 
on moral considerations. If the project should pass into law, men’s 
fortunes would largely depend on the exact nature of the advan- 
tages to be acquired by the several interests involved. Can we 
doubt that all the meaner forces of industrial life would come into 
play—that there would be an eager struggle for the unearned gains 
to be got by moulding legislation—that log-rolling and lobbying 
would be the order of the day—and that a new era of Parliamentary 
corruption and undue influence would be inaugurated? This is 
what trustworthy evidence declares to have tainted public life in 
the United States and Canada. 

Combining the several considerations I have briefly indicated, 
it appears to me that it is not possible for a Positivist who is guided 
by the principles of his religion to be a supporter of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals ; and I confidently expect that there will be in 
our ranks the same all but absolute unanimity in opposition to 
them as there was in condemning the unnecessary and immoral war 
for which the same statesman was so largely responsible. 

Joun K. INGRAM, 


SOV eAND= SPENCER ON RELIGION, 


A COMPREHENSIVE glance at the philosophic schemes of these cele- 
brated thinkers reveals some remarkable points of similarity, on 
which it is profitable to dwell before examining their points of con- 
trast. In the first place, it is to be remarked that both of these 
thinkers aimed at bringing all departments of thought under a 
uniform method of enquiry. All were, in their judgment, amenable 
to scientific treatment. In all alike uniform laws of succession and 
coexistence were to be looked for. Philosophy meant unified truth. 

Secondly, in both thinkers there was a deliberate and com- 
plete abandonment of all search for absolute truth ; a recognition 
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that all truth attainable by human beings was relative to human 
faculties, was conditioned by limitations of human nature. This 
acceptance of relativity was common to the philosophies of Hume, 
of Kant, of Comte. By Herbert Spencer it was insisted upon 
with careful and emphatic elaboration. 

Thirdly, in the serial arrangement of the truths to be presented, 
‘there is a conspicuous likeness between these two thinkers. It is 
true that Mr. Spencer wrote a pamphlet with the express purpose 
of showing that his views of the Classification of the Sciences 
were fundamentally different from those of Comte. But on re- 
ference to the Prospectus circulated in 1860 among intending sub- 
scribers to the Synthetic Philosophy, it will be noted that the pro- 
posed arrangement of material corresponds in a very marked way 
to that adopted in Comte’s Philosophie Positive. After dis- 
tinguishing between what is knowable and what is unknowable, 
he proceeds with the statement of ‘‘ those highest generalisations 
now being disclosed by science which are severally true not of one 
class of phenomena but of a// classes of phenomena ; and which are 
thus the keys to all classes of phenomena.’’ It is obvious that 
this section corresponds almost exactly with the Philosophie 
Premiere of which Comte drew the outline, leaving it to his suc- 
cessor, Pierre Laffitte, to fill in the details. Next in logical order, 
Mr. Spencer goes on to say, should come the application of these 
First Principles to Inorganic Nature. But this great division he 
decided to pass over, partly because the scheme even without it 
was too extensive, partly because the interpretation of Organic 
Nature was of more immediate importance. He therefore passes 
successively to Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and Ethic. Bear- 
ing in mind that most of what Spencer includes in Psychology is 
included in the higher division of Biology, as Comte conceived it, 
we find that in the general arrangement and successive order of 
parts there is a very striking similarity between these two philo- 
sophic schemes. 

Nevertheless, a very superficial study of them is enough to 
indicate divergences greater than the resemblances ; and closer 
attention will but intensify the contrast. On one of these con- 
trasts something will be said in this paper, and others may be 
pointed out subsequently. The one here selected meets us at the 
outset. Mr. Spencer’s treatise opens with a discussion of the 
antagonism between Religion and Science, and of their final re- 
conciliation. The author discourses at great length on “‘ ultimate 
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religious ideas.’? We are compelled, he tells us, to speculate on 
the origin of the Universe. We can think of it only in one of 
three ways: (1) that it is self-existent ; (2) it is self-created ; or, 
(3) it is created by some external agency. But each of these 
theories, when looked at closely, turns out to be inconceivable, 
unthinkable. ‘‘ Self-existence means existence without a be- 
ginning; and to form a conception of  self-existence is 
to form a conception of existence without a beginning. 
Now by no mental effort can we do this.’’ Again, to 
conceive self-creation is to conceive potential existence passing 
into actual existence by some inherent necessity ; which we cannot 
do. We cannot form any idea of a potential existence of 
the universe as distinguished from its actual existence. 
This involves the idea of a change without a cause—a thing a 
which no idea is possible.’’ Equally unintelligible is the theistic 
hypothesis—creation by external agency. Creation is commonly 
assimilated to manufacture. But the artisan does not make the 
iron, wood, or stone he uses; he merely fashions and combines 
them. And even could we get rid of the mystery of the production 
of matter out of nothing, there would remain the question, how 
came there to be an external agency? We have to go back to 
the same three hypotheses by which we strove to account for the 
universe ; and thus are driven again round the same circle. 

Further, on looking at the facts around us, we are compelled 
to attribute them to a cause, and ultimately to a first cause. This 
cause must be infinite, since otherwise there would be something 
beyond it. But how can the infinite give rise to the finite?, “‘If 
the condition of causal activity is a higher state than that of 
quiescence, the Absolute . . . has passed from a condition of 
comparative imperfection to one of comparative perfection, and 
therefore was not originally perfect. If the state of activity is an 
inferior state to that of quiescence, the Absolute, in becoming a 
cause, has lost its original perfection.’’ If the two states are 
equal, and ‘‘ the act of creation one of complete indifference, we 
must admit two conceptions of the absolute: the one as produc- 
tive, the other as non-productive.’’ We see therefore that the 
three possible theories of the Universe known as ‘‘ Atheism, Pan- 
theism, and Theism, when rigorously analysed, severally prove to 
be absolutely unthinkable.”’ 

A religious creed, says Mr. Spencer, is definable as an a priori 
theory of the Universe. A theory assumes two things : that there 
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is something to be explained ; and that such and such is the ex- 
planation. ‘‘ Religions diametrically opposed in their overt dogmas 
are yet perfectly at one in the tacit conviction that the existence of 
the world with all that it contains and all which surrounds it is a 
mystery ever pressing for interpretation. On this point, if on no 
other, there is entire unanimity.’’ The ultimate truth, he con- 
cludes, to which Religion, as distinct from any special form of 
belief, leads us is that the Power which the Universe manifests 
over us is utterly inscrutable. ‘‘ We are obliged to regard every 
phenomenon as a manifestation of some Power by which we are 
acted upon. Though Omnipresence is unthinkable, yet as ex- 
perience discloses no bounds to the diffusion of phenomena, we are 
unable to think of limits to the presence of this Power ; while the 
criticisms of Science teach us that this Power is incomprehensible. 
And this consciousness of an Incomprehensible Power, called Omni- 
present from inability to assign its limits, is just that consciousness 
ou which Religion dwells.’’ 

What effect on human life can result from this constant con- 
templation of an insoluble mystery Mr. Spencer does not explain, 
and it is hard to see. Can it stir intellect? No; for every attempt 
to think of it lands us in insoluble contradictions. Can it kindle 
emotion? Can love, affection, veneration be felt for an Unknown, 
an Unknowable? Can it link man with his fellow-men? <A sense 
of paralysing ignorance overwhelms all alike. Can it rouse him to 
action? This would imply that he could in some sort foresee, and 
mould his activity by his foresight. Religions, as commonly under- 
stood, have implied certain definite beliefs, have instituted rules of 
action. But beliefs imply knowledge ; they assume that the Un- 
knowable can be known, and thus degrade the Incomprehensible 
to the level of what can be comprehended. Accordingly we are 
not surprised to find that though Religion in Mr. Spencer’s judg- 
ment has conferred upon Humanity the inestimable benefit of keep- 
ing alive the sense of the incomprehensible mystery of the Universe, 
yet that its shortcomings in this respect have been very great, and 
that it has continually tended towards irreligion, by maintaining 
definite beliefs, by claiming to know what cannot be known, 
and thus contradicting its own teachings. To assert that the Cause 
of all things possesses personality, or any other attribute, is to 
admit that the Incomprehensible can be so far comprehended. 
Religion has never, says Mr. Spencer, adequately realised its own 
central position, ‘‘In the devoutest faith as we habitually see 
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it, there lies an innermost core of scepticism ; and it is this scep- 
ticism which causes that dread of inquiry displayed by Religion 
when face to face with Science. Obliged to abandon one by one 
the superstitions it once tenaciously held, and daily finding its 
cherished beliefs more and more shaken, Religion shows a secret 
fear that all things may some day be explained ; and thus itself 
betrays a lurking doubt whether that Incomprehensible cause of 
which it is conscious is really incomprehensible. ’’ 


It is impossible to conceive of a greater contrast to this concep- 
tion of Religion than that which is presented to us in the teaching 
of Auguste Comte. Taking for his point of departure the truth on 
which Spencer insists with such earnestness that knowledge of the 
Absolute is for ever and utterly unattainable, the Positivist builds 
his faith frankly and consistently upon the Relative—upon Man’s 
life with all its conditions and limitations. Of the Universe re- 
garded as a whole we know nothing. Of man and his environment 
we know something, and hope to know more: that something 
bearing such relation to the Universe as the Finite bears to the 
Infinite—a relation mathematically assignable as zero. Infinitely 
little though it be, that something is nevetheless our life: it is 
what we have to make the best of. And Religion is neither more 
nor less than the business of making the best of it. It is the Ideal 
of Life. 

So far from Religion consisting in a perpetual contemplation of 
the Unknowable, it is in the sphere of the Knowable that it lives, 
moves, and has its being. What we mean by it is that state of 
complete unity in social and personal life in which all aspects of 
that life, physical or moral, converge to a common end. It im- 
plies the control of each personality and the harmonious union of 
all. All forms of religion, each in its own way, have tended to 
this result. The final and complete form is that which realises it 
completely ; although we are constrained to speak of this as an 
ideal state to which we may approach indefinitely without hope of 
entire attainment. 

The conditions of this state of unity are two: the one internal, 
the other external. If there is to be harmony among our conflict- 
ing desires, that one must predominate in which all can share 
simultaneously without antagonism. This is the moral condition. 
Recognition of an external power to which our life is subject— 
this is the intellectual condition. This external order governing 
our life has nothing to do with the Unknown and Unknowable. On 
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the contrary the essential condition of its efficiency is that it shall 
be known. Love and Faith are the two factors of religion. Unity 
within resulting from Love ; union without produced by Faith. 

Between, the infinitely various forms of belief which have pre- 
vailed among mankind it seems at first sight paradoxical to search 
for anything in common. Yet one purpose is discernible in all of 
them: that of forming a definite conception of the order which 
dominates human life, so that our relation with this order may be 
understood and modified to our benefit. We shall best understand 
this central similarity between all modes of religion by studying 
that in which they culminate, the religion of Humanity. We find 
ourselves from birth to death under the dominion of some form or 
other of civilisation. We speak a certain language, we inherit 
certain traditions, we are subject to a certain government. We 
can no more escape from these things than we can leap off our 
shadow. When we look at this dominion of social life over indi- 
vidual action, we see it to be of long duration in the past and 
future. Following it back into the remotest past, we find the 
simplest and most primitive phases of social life to result from the 
physical organisation of man, and from the fundamental impulses 
which he shares with the lower animals. Analysing life in all its 
phases, we see it to be dependent on the physical nature of the 
world, on the chemical constitution of soil, air, and water, on tem- 
perature and light, on the gravitational relations of the solar 
system. In fine we are dominated by an order of things from 
which we cannot escape, but which we have, within certain limits, 
the power of modifying. Though we can not change our position 
in the solar system, yet by clothing, by building, by artificial 
warmth, we can endure rigorous climates, we can _ pro- 
vide ourselves with tools and weapons, we can till the 
soil, and secure the survival of the fittest plants and animals. 
Lastly, by education, by self-culture, by devotion, by influence of 
personal character, we can work upon our fellow-men, and do much 
to ensure the preponderance of those aspirations and desires in 
which all can share without antagonism; in other words, the 
dominion of unselfish over selfish love. 

Towards this complete type of social and personal life which we 
call the Religion of Humanity, all foregoing religions, each in 
their own more or less imperfect way, from primitive fetichism to 
Christianity, have striven to approximate. Based on the natural 
tendency of man to explain the movements in the world around 
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him by the instincts and passions that vibrate within his own soul, 
they gave birth to tribes of imaginary beings that swayed human 
destiny, and whom it was man’s most urgent duty to appease and 
propitiate. Step by step as the laws that ruled the world were re- 
vealed by science, their power lessened ; and when at last science 
culminated by expounding the orderly evolution of man and 
humanity, they disappeared as stars fade before the dawning day. 

Thus the progress of Religion is seen to follow, not the path that 
Mr. Spencer marked out for it, but a direction precisely the re- 
verse. Not from the known to the unknown and mysterious lies 
its course, but from the mysterious and unknown to the clear and 
certain. Its hold on human life grows with the growth of man’s 
thoughts, widens with the scope of his activity. As the years pass 
on, man tends to become more and more religious. 

J. H. BripceEs. 


Poe POUlLIICALS al LUALION. 


THE political condition of our country is in a state the most 
ludicrous, the most dishonest, and the most dangerous in my 
memory. The so-called Government is the most tricky, the most 
incompetent, and the most shameless in our recent history. The 
direction of a great nation is made a burlesque, whilst a conspiracy 
against the welfare of the people is being secretly engineered by 
a knot of distracted muddlers and of unscrupulous traders. 

No one can doubt that the fiscal revolution must affect every 
home in our country, for it means a reversion to the state of things 
which two whole generations have agreed to look back upon as a 
painful and evil memory of the past. 

One of the most laughable pleas of the Tariff Deformers was 
that they had discovered a new idea, represented the party of pro- 
gress, and were ‘‘ marching with the times ’’ in changed condi- 
tions. It now turns out that they have nothing to tell us beyond 
the stale old sophisms which did duty in the first half of the last 
century. Those who are old enough to remember the forties can 
imagine Mr. Chaplin as Colonel Sibthorp and the Lord Chancellor 
as the famous Duke who recommended the starving Irish to try a 
pinch of curry powder. The Tariff Deformers are the old fogies, 
and their patent discoveries were the familiar butt of old caricatures. 
Mr. Balfour should introduce pig-tails again, and Mr. Chamberlain 
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should address his Birmingham satellites in a red coat and top- 
boots. 
The grounds for this fiscal revolution were in the main two: (1) 


danger to the empire, (2) the impending ruin to trade. It now 
appears that both were utter moonshine. There never had been 
any serious ‘‘ offer’? of reciprocity from the Colonies. There 


never was any real tendency towards separation. On the other 
hand much has been done by the Government at home to fan any 
discontent that existed, and give the self-governing Colonies just 
cause of irritation. After raising hopes of a Preferential Tariff, 
these hopes have been officially rejected. Mr. Balfour and his 
Ministry repudiate all idea of taxing food and raw materials. After 
all the Birmingham hullabaloo, they offer the Colonies literally 

‘* retaliated ”’ 
if they continue to ‘‘dump’”’ on us. Again, when New Zealand 
and the Commonwealth officially protest against introducing 
Chinese slavery into the Transvaal, their appeal is treated with con- 
tempt. Now here are two grave insults, moral as well as material, 
which are well contrived to wound the feelings of the Colonies and 
weaken the sentiment of Imperial unity. 


nothing—unless it be the chance of being themselves 


The cry of “‘ Trade in Ruin ’”’ is just as mendacious as the cry of 
‘“Empire in danger!’’ The official returns show the year 1903 
to have been a record year both in volume and in value. What- 
ever the evils and maladies of our commercial system—and they 
are great and deep—the cry that Britain was being ruined whilst 
Germany and the United States were prospering beyond all com- 
parison—this is now proved to have been an impudent falsehood. 
Here and there trades fall off and fail, often from the folly, 
obstinacy, and ignorance of the traders themselves, sometimes 
from the turn of the market and the inevitable competition of 
nations having better conditions and higher training. The wonder 
is that commerce has not been far more severely shaken by the 
blunders, crimes, waste, and disturbance wantonly inflicted on our 
nation by its rulers during the last ten years. 

The action of the so-called Government since May last has been 
an organised conspiracy to trick the nation—to hustle Parliament— 
into Protection. It has been ‘‘a corner,’? as understood in the 
American markets of corn or cotton. The bench that called itself 
‘“ Ministerial’’ has been all along double-tongued, double-faced, 
and double-minded, to such an extent that the two Ministers of 
the Board of Trade spoke on successive nights in opposition to 
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-each other, and the Minister of Finance was not able to utter a 
word on a financial question, because his avowed and known 
opinions are contrary to those of the Cabinet, or rather to those 
which the Cabinet thought it safe to avow. The proof of this 
double dealing rests in this—that so many of the ablest and most 
experienced men in the Ministerial Government and party, after 
listening to all the attempts of their late colleagues to repudiate 
Protection as their policy, felt bound to take the extreme course of 
quitting office and of abandoning their own party. Protection and 
Fiscal Revolution have been smashed, pulverised, and repudiated, 
not so much by the efforts of the Opposition as by the indignant 
resistance of all that is able, experienced, and intellectual in the 
Unionist party whence the conspiracy was hatched in order to 
-cover up a series of blunders and disasters. 

There never was a time when we more needed a stable, 
-cautious, and wise Government to meet the incalculable risks opened 
up to us by the war in Korea and the ill-advised Treaty to which 
we are committed. The successes of Japan cannot blind us to the 
enormous resources and numbers of Russia, to her dogged nature, 
and unlimited capacity to suffer and persevere. The Boer war has 
-proved that when a great proud nation has set itself to crush one 
small and friendless, it cannot afford to be beaten, and will go on 
till it triumphs, at whatever cost of blood, treasure, infamy, or 
-crime. Our sympathies are with Japan. Our practical help would 
involve the opening a new era of horrors and confusion. 

The fiscal scare cannot be suffered to distract attention from 
the need of recasting the Education Acts which were deformed 
with so many clerical intrigues. The education of the people 
-could have been easily improved and developed without the wanton 
-destruction of the School Boards in great cities, and especially in 
London, and without defying the conscientious desires of the Non- 
-conformist bodies in the interest of the privileged sect. 

It will be a shameful result of the South African war if it ends 
in introducing a new form of slavery of coloured men into a British 
Colony. Twenty years ago no one could have believed such an 
‘infamy would have been endured. The war was to open South 
Africa to British workmen. The result has been to close it to 
them. The conditions under which Chinese are to be admitted 
imply a real form of servitude. They are to be imprisoned in 
‘“compounds,’’ as one Minister tells us in ‘‘ loose boxes,’’ which 

‘they cannot leave. They are to serve for five years certain. But 
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they are not to be suffered to remain in the land of their exile, nor 
to trade, nor to acquire property, nor to till the land. They are 
to be ‘‘ muscular machines.’’ And the reason for importing them 
is that they will prove more ‘‘ docile ”’ than white working men. 

The sole ground for this sordid scheme is alleged to be that the: 
mines will not be profitably worked without new supplies of labour, 
and that white ‘‘labour ”’ is dear, and is apt to take care of itself. 
It is not denied that a fair amount of ore is being got, and that 
with adequate conditions and wages African labourers could be 
found in time. At the dictation of the Rand syndicates British 
Governors and Ministers are ready to defy the opinion of the free- 
Colonies and of the organised workmen at home. The pretended 
‘* opinion ’’ of Johannesburg is partly an artificial dodge and partly 
the interested desire of the mine owners’ dependents. The plea 
that the mines will be bankrupt unless the servitude of coloured 
men can be secured is the old plea of the sugar planters in Jamaica, 
of the cotton planters in South Carolina. But our grandfathers of 
the last century and the North in the American Civil War would 
not listen to the stock plea of the tyrant—‘‘ necessity.’’ It may 
well be that the policy of excluding the yellow man 7m Zoto is based 
on self-interest rather than morality. But the servitude of the 
yellow man under the horrible conditions of the South African 
‘“compound system’ is a very different thing. 

If this sinister project is ultimately adopted, it will prove how 
true was the belief in 1899 that the war was a mine owners’ con- 
spiracy to work their property on cheaper terms. Year by year 
our country is falling more and more into the grasp of confederated 
capital. The great Trades Unions are menaced with judicial de- 
struction. War taxes are maintained, School Boards are abolished, 
and rings of manufacturers are plotting to introduce dear bread 
and low wages. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


TELE 2 PAD AN GCEASIIN if Onmelah ts Bale 


WHETHER the glory of England consists in magnitude or in benefi- 
cence, its extension is equally desired; for as its size increases, more~ 
are brought within the influence of its civilising mission. More- 
over, as every forward movement gives opportunity for the display 
of zeal and ability by the servants of the Crown who take part in 
it, philanthropy and patriotism, self-love, and the love of adven-- 
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ture all combine to urge the border authorities to add to our already 
large possessions and spheres of influence. The Home Govern- 
ment usually acts at first as a restraint. But it is represented that 
some petty difficulties require to be set right with a firm hand. 
The measures thus taken lead to resistance. Some trivial act of 
hostility involves the honour and prestige of the Empire. Great 
questions of a kind never thought of at the beginning are now 
said to require the invasion of the hostile territory, and the British 
public wake up to find that at a cost of many lives and much 
treasure, and in defiance of all right and justice, another indepen- 
dent State has been blotted out and a new Province added to the 
Empire. 

We were first brought into contact with Tibet when we assumed 
the protectorate of the neighbouring State of Sikkim. ive 
Tibetans are an ill-armed and unwarlike people, devout followers 
of the peaceful religion of Buddha. When on one occasion we 
came into collision with them owing to a disputed boundary, they 
lost about a thousand killed and we had one wounded. Governed 
internally by a Buddhist ecclesiastic, the Grand or Dalai Lama, 
they acknowledge the suzerainty of China, and leave to that Power 
all questions of foreign affairs. All our negotiations relating to 
Tibet have been carried on with China. In 1890 a Convention 
was signed by representatives of the British and Chinese Govern- 
ments by which it was agreed that the boundary between Sikkim 
and Tibet should follow the watershed of certain rivers. Ques- 
tions of pasturage and trade were reserved for further discussion. 
Eventually it was agreed that a trade mart should be allowed at 
Yatung in Tibetan territory, and regulations were made for pastur- 
age. It was apparently taken for granted that all political com- 
munications would be with the Chinese Resident in Tibet. There 
were, however, many points in the Convention which were likely 
to cause friction, and underlying all these was a deep discordance 
in policy. The British wanted to obtain a footing in Tibet. The 
Tibetans wanted to maintain their old isolation. Hence arose dis- 
agreements, culminating in the advance of an armed force into 
Tibetan territory. The course of events and the reasons for the 
action of the Government of India have now been set forth in a 
Blue-book of 314 pages. 

The reasons put forward are various and sometimes contra- 
dictory. They were, first, alleged breaches of treaty; secondly, re- 
fusals to negotiate ; thirdly, rumours of intrigues with Russia ; 
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and fourthly, general claims to protect our interests and break 
down the isolation of Tibet. As to the breaches of treaty, they 
were not so serious as at first appeared. It was said that Tibetans 
had ‘‘usurped’’ grazing rights on the Sikkim side of the border ; 
but Mr. White, the Political Officer in Sikkim, reported that these 
were balanced by grazing rights conceded to the Sikkimese on the 
Tibet side. Some boundary posts set up by the British were 
thrown down ; but the Government of India had reason to believe 
that the Tibetans had some claim to a piece of land from which 
they were excluded by the boundary agreed on in the treaty. 
Again traders on the British side were allowed free access to 
Yatung, the mart named in the Convention; but the Tibetans 
stopped their own people from going to meet them ; so that the 
trade, always very small, showed no signs of permanent increase. 
The Indian Government with the magnanimity which befits a strong 
Power dealing with a weak one, proposed to give back to Tibet 
the land to which she had a reasonable claim, and of which she had 
been deprived by the new boundary, on condition that a new 
mart was granted further in the interior of Tibet. Restitution 
should be made, but only at a price. As to the refusals to nego- 
tiate, the Dalai Lama, even if the letters of the Indian Government 
reached him, was justified in refusing to enter into communication 
behind the back of the suzerain Power. The Convention had been 
entered into with China alone. Nor can more be made of the 
Russian intrigues. Russian territory nowhere touches Tibet. A 
thousand miles of the most inhospitable country in the world 
separates the nearest point of it from Lhasa. Some Tibetans, 
indeed, visited Russia, but they apparently went by way of India, 
and although the Government of India talked of ‘‘ circumstantial 
evidence . . . . tending to show the existence of an arrangement 
of some sort between Russia and Tibet,’’ the Russian Government 
seems to have had no difficulty in convincing Lord Lansdowne that 
this was an idle rumour. 

But in addition to these specific questions, others of a more 
general nature were now being urged by the Indian Government. 
At first it was laid down that the whole object of the negotiations 
was to facilitate trade; but later on the question is said to be no 
longer one of details. The ominous word ‘‘ prestige ’’ makes its 
appearance. ‘‘ Our entire future political relations with Tibet ’’ 
are involved. And Lord Lansdowne told the Russian Ambassador 
that it seemed to him that ‘‘ where an uncivilised country adjoined 
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the possessions of a civilised Power, it was inevitable that the latter 
should exercise a certain amount of local predominance.’? Had 
the Dalai Lama overheard this conversation he might have found 
his belief in the policy of isolation much strengthened, and have 


been more than ever determined to keep Lhasa as the ‘‘ forbidden 
city which no European might approach. The Government of 
India, in accordance with ‘‘ the first law of national existence, 
which is self-preservation,’’ proposed to send a mission to Lhasa 
with ‘‘ an armed escort, sufficient to overawe any opposition that 
might be encountered on the way, and to ensure its safety while 
in Lhasa.’’ This was to lead up to the permanent establishment 
of a British Representative in that city. To this outcome the 
Home Government refused to consent, but it was agreed that a 
mission with an armed escort should enter Tibetan territory to 
negotiate, and should insist on the presence at the negotiations of 
representatives both of China and Tibet. The troops considered 
necessary in order to support this peaceful mission were one bat- 
talion of Gurkhas, two companies of Sappers and Miners, two. 
battalions of Pioneers, two guns British Mountain Battery, two. 
Maxims with British detachment, two seven-pounders, and one 
field hospital ; but in the actual advance into Tibet only one bat-. 
talion with two guns and Maxims was to take part. 

Accordingly on July 7, 1903, several members of the mission 
arrived at Khamba Jong in Tibetan territory, and were joined soon 
after by their chief, Colonel Younghusband. The Chinese not 
only sent a representative, but two Tibetans also ; the latter, how- 
ever, obstinately refused to take part in the negotiations. The 
British were not molested. They explored and botanised, shot 
hares and partridges, and found promises of gold in the geological 
formation. They conferred with the Abbot of a neighbouring 
monastery, who disclaimed any knowledge of politics, but was 
very polite. Colonel Younghusband, not to be outdone, declared 
that he envied him his life of devotion. The Abbot, however, 
returned a watch sent to him as a present. 

For several months—in fact till December—the mission re- 
mained at Khamba Jong, at about the elevation of Mont Blanc, 
while the Tibetan representatives practised passive resistance. 
They only begged for a removal of the negotiations to the border. 
Even the telegraph which was put up to connect the 
camp with civilisation, though it evoked protests, _re- 
mained untouched. Meanwhile two men belonging to Sik- 
kim had been imprisoned in Tibet, and were reported 
to have been killed, though they now appear to be alive and possibly 
at liberty. A herd of yaks sent from Nepal to assist the mission 
were dispersed by Tibetans. And finally, when the mission, tired 
of waiting, moved further into the country, as It departed from 
Thuna some stones were thrown. And at that point the story 


stops. 
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Such, as far as it has gone, is the history of our advance into 
Tibet. To exact reparation for some trivial breaches of a treaty, 
and to open out a trade never likely to be large, we send a mission 
accompanied by an armed force into a neighbouring State—pre- 
eminently peaceable and only anxious to continue in its isolation. 
We send it into the midst of a hostile population, and against the 
wish of the native Government ; but we hypocritically proclaim 
that there is no invasion, though 3,000 troops are now taking part 
in the advance ; for if we admit that it is an invasion we cannot 
Jay the cost on India without the consent of Parliament. If the 
Tibetans maintain their position that we must according to our 
precedents negotiate with the Chinese alone, we must either with- 
draw or else advance with no rational aim, and with the ever-in- 
creasing danger of bloodshed. And for this peaceful mission with 
its Maxims in front and its seven-pounders in reserve, the im- 
poverished people of India are to pay. Never was an expedition 
undertaken for such light reasons and with so little hope of profit. 
Never was a peaceful neighbour invaded with more injustice and 
more hypocrisy. S. H. Swinny. 


PEe A eee Weal ae sede s Bey 


In our just indignation against the evident intention of Russia 
to keep a permanent hold of Manchuria notwithstanding her re- 
peated promises to the contrary, we ought not to conceal from 
ourselves that her proceedings there have been closely modelled 
upon those of England in Egypt. England, Germany, and France 
have all encroached on China, and their proposal to impose 
neutrality upon her in the present war is meant not to secure her 
territorial integrity, but to prevent her availing herself of an oppor- 
tunity for recovering her independence. What Positivists desire 
is that both China and Japan should be able to develop their own 


civilisation in their own way without interference from Christians 
.of any sort. 


* -% * * 


Those English journalists who are trying to inflame English 
feeling against Russia and are proclaiming that if Japan gets into 
difficulties she may count on our assistance whether the case con- 
templated in our treaty has arisen or not, are much mistaken if 
they think that France will not punctually fulfil all her 
engagements to Russia. Strong as is her desire to keep on 
friendly terms with us, she simply cannot afford to lose the 
Russian alliance. If this war goes on long it will need all the 
prudence of the French and English Governments, and the most 
earnest efforts of all peace-loving people on both sides of the 
Channel to prevent the two nations from being dragged into a 
auarrel which neither of them has desired. E. S. BEESLy. 


-ARISTOTLE 5, I10. ] PARAGRAPHS. 7% 


The Paris Positivist Society for Popular Instruction has re- 
cently been re-organised under the presidency of M. Emile Corra. 
All members must sign the following declaration of principles :— 

1. The Republic is in France the only form of government 
which makes order and progress possible. 

2. The whole of our conceptions relating to the world, to man, 
and to Society are governed by a law of evolution by means of 
which these conceptions become finally positive or scientific. 

3. Social phenomena just as cosmological or biological pheno- 
mena are governed by laws which do not depend on any arbitrary 
human or divine will. 

4. Economics must conform to the following principle :—Wealth 
is social in its origin, and should be social in its destination. 

5. Ethics must have a purely human ideal which can be summed 
up in the words: Live for others, i.e., for Family, Country, 
Humanity. 

6. It is reasonable and possible to institute on these bases the 
regulation and direction of all mankind, to work for the mental and 
moral unity of the human race, and thus to found a world-wide 
public opinion, or, in other words, a scientific religion which may 
sooner or later become universal. 

x * * * 


Our co-religionist, M. Camille Monier, has just published a 
summary of Sociology (10, Rue Monsieur le Prince and E. Pelletan, 
125, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, price 6d.) which is a con- 
densation of some of the lectures which he gave at the College de 
France when he lectured for M. Pierre Laffitte. The work is 
written in simple language, and gives a very clear account of the 


subject. 
* * * * 


The Revista Positiva has now been in existence for three years. 
The Editor in the first number of the New Year is able to say that 
the review now is self-supporting, which is very gratifying, and 
says much for the spread of Positivism in Mexico. Our co- 
teligionist, A. Aragon, hopes to be able to supplement his work of 
editing by oral teaching, and trusts that he will be able to reduce 
the price of the review shortly. PauL DEscours. 


POVLENDS OF FOREIGN. POSITIVIST REVIEWS. 


REVUE OCCIDENTALE. [Published every two months in Paris, 10, Rue 
Monsieur le Prince. Subscription 17/6 a year, to be sent to Mr. 
Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle Mansions, London, S.W. ] 


CoNTENTS OF NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 1904. 


Science in the XIXth Century, Trans. (H. Gordon Jones).—The Three 
Hygienes (Dr. Cancalon).—Positivism and Women, Trans. (R. Newman).—Note 
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on a letter of Comte to Mrs. Austin, Trans. (Dr. Bridges).—Native States of 
India, Trans. (S. H. Swinny).—Notes from England (P. Descours), Germany, 
and Switzerland—Address of Paris Positivist Society to British Members of 
Parliament.—Positivist Society of Paris for Popular Instruction.—Countries and 
’ Nations (V. Pepin).—Dr. Parra’s Novel, “ Pacotillas.’—Obituary: Miss K 
Chatterton (P. Descours). 


REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/- per annum, to be sent to A. Aragon, 5a, 
Calle del Pino 2737, Mexico. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR MOSEs, 116. 
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Positivism in Mexico (A. Aragon).—Numa (trans. from the ‘‘ New Calendar of 
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NRO Ma (Ca ewe 


On Sunday, February 28th, at 7 p.m., Mr. Frederic Harrison will give an 
address in Clifford’s Inn Hall. Subject: ‘‘ The Churches.” 


The following Meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn :— 


Sunpay EVENINGS, at 7 p.m. :— 
March 6th, Mr. Paul Descours, ‘‘ St. Benedict.” 
,, 13th, Mr. Paul Descours, ‘‘ The Bi-Centenary of Bossuet.”’ 
, 20th, Mr. Howard Fletcher, ‘‘ Turgct.”’ 
,, 27th, Mr. R. G. Hember, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Sonnets.”’ 


The Positivist SociETy meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for February 26th, ‘‘ The Far East,’’ opened by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Subject for March 25th, ‘‘ Chinese Labour,’’ opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
Non-members can attend. 


On Monday, March 14th, at 8 p.m., there will be a Social Meeting (with 
Tea and Music). All persons interested in the work of the Society are cordially 
invited. 

The Women’s READING CircLE will meet on Wednesday, March 30th, at 
4p.m. Book—Comte’s ‘“‘ Discourse on the Positive Spirit,’ translated by E. S. 
Beesly. Price 2s. net. 


Lectures to children will be given by Mrs. Frederic Harrison on Sundays, 
February 28th and March 13th, at 4 p.m. Subject for February 28th, ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of Positivism.’’ Subject for March 13th, ‘‘The Positivist 
Calendar.” 

On Sunday, March 6th, at 4 p.m., Mr. Frederic Harrison will confer the 
Sacrament of Presentation. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.” 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 


REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


The Positivist REviIEW can also be obtained from Norman Macleod 
25, George lV Bridge, Edinburgh; R. Holmes, Dunlop Street, Glasgow ; Secular 
Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street 
Liverpool; R.S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester; Slatter and Ross, 
High Street, Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, Nga John 


Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; and H.H ik : 
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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


idk CENTENARY, OF KANT, 


IMMANUEL Kant died on the 12th of February, 1804, in his 
eightieth year. | His centenary has been recently celebrated with 
great honour by his countrymen in Kénigsberg, where the whole 
of his life was spent. It demands some notice in this Review ; for 
Kant occupies an honoured place in the Positivist Calendar under 
the month of Descartes and the week of Hume. Thinkers equally 
great have left a less profound impression on the mass of their 
contemporaries. It was the consistency of a noble character, of a 
pure and upright life that won the veneration of those who had no 
power of sounding the depth of his thoughts. 

He prepared himself for his work by a very thorough train- 
ing in mathematics and physics. Between 1755 and 1770 he was. 
occupied as a private tutor in these subjects. How completely he 
had mastered them is shown by the fact that he had predicted the 
existence of the planet Uranus prior to its discovery by Herschel. 
In 1770 he was appointed professor of Logic and Metaphysic ; and 
held that office for twenty-four years. | When compelled by the 
infirmities of age to resign it, he still continued to publish im- 
portant papers on philosophic subjects. It is noteworthy that his 
principal works were produced towards the close of his life. The 
first edition of his Critique of Pure Reason was published in 1781 ; 
the second in 1787: the Critique of Practical Reason in the year 
following. 

Hume, by his discussion of Causation, gave the first impulse 
to his work. Was it necessary for us to believe that everything 
that happened had a. cause? That we did so believe was un- 
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doubted. But whence came the necessity? All our experience 
of causation is that of a constant succession. We say that the 
antecedent has a power of producing the sequent. But what do 
we know about this power? Experience teaches us that when a 
billiard ball in motion impinges upon a second at rest, the second 
ball moves. We say that the first ball causes the motion of the 
second. But is the connection between the first movement and 
the second necessary? We have no perception of any power 
in the first ball to move the second. When this succession of 
events is repeated over and over again, the idea of necessity 
begins to form itself within us. But this is only a subjective notion. 
We pass, by the force of habit, irresistibly from the antecedent 
to the sequent. This passage by habitual association from the 
idea of the motion of the first ball to that of the motion of the 
second is the fact that we call causation. When sequent follows 
antecedent invariably in our experience we call antecedent the cause 
of the sequent. The idea of cause is not given us a prior. It 
is a fact of experience. 

Hume’s absolute denial of all knowledge derived elsewhere 
than from experience, involving as it did entire scepticism as to the 
possibility of metaphysic, was the starting-point of Kant’s philo- 
sophical career. Kant set himself to ask, What, then, were the 
elements of experience? Locke had maintained that the materials 
of knowledge were derived from Sensation and _ Reflection. 
Leibnitz, with other successors of Descartes, held that there were 
elements of knowledge transcending sensation ; ideas of substance, 
of causality, of infinity, of eternity, and soon. These he regarded 
as innate. Kant introduced the very fertile thought that there 
were not two sources of knowledge—external objects on one side 
and human understanding on the other—but one only: the inter- 
action of the two ; the union, in other words, of object and subject. 
Thus water has not two causes, oxygen and hydrogen. Water 
results from the union of the two. So knowledge results from 
the interaction of object and subject, from the co-operation of the 
outer world and the mind. 

Kant asked himself the question, Are synthetic judgments 
a priori possible : and if so, How? The expression is technical, but 
the question may be easily put into simpler language. A synthetic 
judgment adds new knowledge, as opposed to an analytic judgment 
which is a mere explanation, an unfolding, of the terms used. 
Thus when we say, A triangle is a figure bounded by three straight 
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lines, we merely define the triangle ; the judgment is analytical. 
But when we say, The three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, the judgment is synthetical. We have a piece of 
innew knowledge. So, too, if we say, All body is extended, it is 
‘an analytic judgment. Extension enters into our conception of 
Body, so we are merely saying the same thing again in new 
words. But if we say, All body has weight, the judgment is 
synthetic. It adds to our knowledge. In this last case, the know- 
ledge given is a posteriori; it is derived from experience. But in 
the former example of the three angles of a triangle, the know- 
ledge, so Kant considered, was a priori. It was dependent on the 
laws of Space, not on observation of outward facts. This, it may 
be observed, is a very doubtful proposition. It may be contended 
with great probability, and indeed, if we study the history of 
‘mathematical science, the probability becomes a certainty, that 
Geometry, like other sciences, is a science of observation. But 
Kant thought otherwise. There were, he considered, two con- 
-ditions, two forms, as he expressed it, under which our intuition 
-of the outer world took place. These were Space and Time. We 
-are so constituted as not to be able to apprehend the facts of the 
-outer world otherwise than in these two forms. They are part of 
our mental structure. And so it is, he thought, that Geometry 
results from our consideration of Space, independently of material 
‘furnished by the outer world. 

Again, our intuitions of the sensible world, received under the 
forms of Time and Space, are generalised, unified, gathered up 
‘into objects of thought, or concepts, by the Understanding, in 
ways appointed by the constitution of the Understanding. These 
ways Kant indicated by the term Categories. That is to say, the 
material given by Intuition of the outer world was thought of 
as quantity, as quality, as relation of cause and effect, and in 
various other modes, of which Kant specified twelve. Much 
subtle thought was expended on this machinery of categories, 
which has not altogether carried conviction to subsequent thinkers. 
‘So much, however, was established. Our knowledge of the exter- 
nal world and of ourselves was a knowledge not of things in 
themselves, not of absolute realities, but of the impressions 
received by the senses and moulded by the structure of our intelli- 
-gence. Compelled though we may be to believe in the existence 
-of things outside us, we have no real knowledge of these things. 
‘What we call knowledge is the result of the action of the world 
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upon sense modified by the structure of sense and of under- 
standing. 

Thus, said Kant at the conclusion of this part of his work, 

“we have traversed the region of the pure understanding, and care-. 
fully surveyed every part of it; we have also measured it, and assigned. 
to everything therein its proper place. But this land is an island, and 
enclosed by Nature herself within unchangeable limits. It is the land 
of truth, surrounded by a wide and stormy ocean, the region of illusion, 
where many a fog-bank, many an iceberg,seems to the mariner on 
his voyage of discovery a new country, and, while constantly deluding 
him with vain hopes, engages him in dangerous adventures, from which 
he never can desist, and which yet he never can bring to a termina- 
tion.” 

But beyond Understanding there is in man a higher faculty,, 
that of Reason, whose function it is to furnish what Plato called: 
Ideas, that is, conceptions formed from notions transcending the- 
possibility of Experience. Kant set himself to examine the: 
validity of Reason. ‘* The science of Metaphysics,’’ he says,, 
‘“has for the proper object of its inquiries only three grand ideas : 
God, Freedom, and Immortality ; and it aims at showing that the 
second conception, conjoined with the first, must lead to the third 
as a necessary conclusion. All the other subjects with which it. 
occupies itself are merely means for the attainment and realisation 
of these ideas.’’ 

Now, to follow Kant in his elaboration of these subjects would’ 
be impossible within the present limits. All that can be done is. 
to state briefly his conclusion. And his conclusion was that 
though it was impossible to disprove these ideas, it 
was equally impossible to prove them, from the purely specula-- 
tive standpoint. An important chapter of his treatise is devoted 
to an examination of the arguments employed by speculative: 
reason in proof of the existence of a Supreme Being. It was said 
that the mere idea of God was a proof of his existence. Kant 
destroys this line of argument mercilessly. ‘‘ We may as well hope- 
to increase our stock of knowledge by mere ideas as the merchant 
to augment his wealth by the addition of ciphers to his cash- 
account.’’ He proceeds to examine the argument based on the 
necessity of a First Cause ; and lastly the argument founded on 
the evidence of Design in the universe. And his conclusion is that 
“all attempts of reason to establish a theology by the aid of 
speculation alone are fruitless ; that the principles of reason as. 
applied to nature do not conduct us to any theological truths ; 
and consequently that a rational theology can have no existence,. 
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unless it is founded on the laws of morality.’’ ‘‘A Supreme Being 
is, therefore, for the speculative reason a mere ideal, though a 
faultless one: a conception which perfects and crowns the system 
of human cognition, but the objective reality of which can neither 
be proved nor disproved by human reason.”’ 

The words italicised in the foregoing passage suggest that we 
should now turn to Kant’s theory of morality, both for its own 
sake, and to see what light it throws on his general conceptions 
of truth. I will quote the opening words of his Metaphysic of 
Ethics. ‘‘ Nothing can possibly be conceived in this world or out 
‘of it which can be called good without qualification except a 
Good Will.’? Moral worth depends, he goes on to show, on this 
alone, and not on feelings of any kind, whether self-regarding or 
otherwise. 


“A good will is good not because of what it performs or effects, not 
by its aptness for the attainment of some proposed.end, but simply by 
virtue of the volition; that is, it is good in itself, and considered by itself 
is to be esteemed much higher than all that can be brought about 
by it in favour of any inclination, nay, even of the sum total of all 
inclinations. . . . Even though this will should wholly lack power 
to accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts it should yet 
‘achieve nothing and there should remain only the good will (not a mere 
wish, but the summoning of all means in our power), then like a jewel 
it would still shine by its own light as a thing which has its whole value 
im itself.” 


Acting from duty is the only kind of action, said Kant, which 
has moral value. There are many minds so sympathetically con- 
stituted that without any motives of vanity or self-interest, they 
find a pleasure in spreading joy around them, and can take delight 
‘in the satisfaction of others so far as it is their own work. Kant 
maintains that an action of this kind, however amiable, has 
nevertheless no true moral worth; it is on a level with other 
actions performed from inclination, e.g., from the inclination to 
honour, which, if happily directed to objects of public utility, may 
likewise deserve praise, but not respect. Respect is due only to 
-actions done from duty, not from inclination. 

The moral rule of action is for a man so to act that he can 
will that his rule should be a universal law. Let the question be 
asked, Is a man in distress, and under compulsion, justified 
jn making a promise with the intention of not keeping it? Kant 
replied, Let such a man ask himself, Should I be content that my 
maxim (to extricate myself from difficulty by a false promise) 
should hold good as a universal law for others as well as for 
‘myself? Then he will at once become aware that while he can 
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will the lie he cannot possibly will that lying should become a 
universal law. For with such a law there could be no promises. 
at all. This, then, is the practical law of conduct ; and the- 
necessity of acting from pure respect for this practical law is what 
Kant called the ‘‘categorical imperative’’; that is to say, the obliga-- 
tion of duty, before which every other motive must give way, 
because it is the condition of a will being good in itself ; and the 
worth of such a will is above everything. 

Further, this law must not only be obeyed, but must be 
regarded as given by the will. The will must be regarded as itself 
giving the law. The will must be Free. ‘‘ A free will and a will! 
subject to moral laws are one and the same. On the other hand, 
it is equally necessary that everything that takes place should be: 
fixedly determined according to laws of nature. Here, then, is a 
contradiction. Can it be solved, and how? Theoretically it 
cannot be solved; a solution would overstep all the bounds of 
reason. All that we can say is that, morally, we are compelled. 
to assume freedom. ‘‘ This thought involves the idea of an order: 
and a system of laws different from that of the mechanism 
of nature which belongs to the sensible world, and it makes the: 
conception of an intelligible world necessary (that is to say, the 
whole system of rational beings as things in themselves).”’ 

Further consideration, the exposition of which must be omitted. 
here, led Kant to the view that for rising to the highest summit of 
morality, two other Ideas, in addition to that of Freedom, must be- 
postulated as practically necessary, though all attempts to demon-- 
strate them as speculative truths must inevitably fail. | These- 
were the Immortality of the Soul and the existence of God. Into. 
these abstruse questions we need not now try to follow him. 
Enough has been said to show that his ethical teaching was pure- 
and elevated. Yet his almost indignant repudiation of Love as an 
element of moral action affects us with a sense of harsh and cold: 
sterility. Hume’s ‘‘Enquiry into the Principles of Morals ’’ con-- 
tains truth which Kant would seem to have wholly missed. Hume: 
at least did not omit Love from his ideal of life. Love for our: 
principle, Law for our basis, Growth towards perfection for our 
goal ; such a rule of living needs no factitious support from belief 
in the Immortality of the Soul, or in the existence of a Supreme- 
Being. 

No mention of Kant, however brief, should omit his very re- 
markable. essay, published in 1784, on the ‘‘ Idea of. Universak 
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History in Relation to Humanity.’’ He begins by saying that 
whatever may be said of Free-Will by metaphysicians, its mani-- 
festations in human action are reducible like other phenomena to 
general laws of nature. History always cherishes the hope that if 
the play of free-will be looked at on a sufficiently large scale, there 
will be found in it signs of a continuous, though slow, unfolding 
of man’s original faculties. Thus births, marriages, and deaths,,. 
though when looked at individually they seem to follow no rule, 
yet appear quite otherwise when viewed statistically in large 
masses. So, too, is it with the facts of weather. Hence it may be 
that while individuals, and even nations, go their own way, anct 
follow their tendencies, yet all the time, unknown to themselves,. 
they are following the guiding thread of nature’s plan. Let us. 
see if we can find this guiding thread. 

For the development of humanity we must look not to the 
individual but to the race. Man is not the slave of automatic 
instincts, as other animals are ; what he is is due to his own efforts. 
guided by reason. These efforts are called into being by the 
antagonism between his sociality and his individualising self-love, 
his passions of ambition and avarice. Were it not for these pas- 
sions the human race would have lain dormant in Arcadian sloth ; 
man’s inventive powers would never have been roused to action. 
The play of these passions led men to form societies in which 
the freedom of each was limited by the freedom of others. But 
then the same thing happened with States. Their warfare with 
one another has been continual. From this there is no issue except 
in the institution of international community. Towards this final re- 
sult the whole course of human development has been slowly and 
imperceptibly tending. It will be the purpose of the new philosophy 
of history, when the new Kepler of history shall arise, to unveil 
this hitherto secret process of nature. To become conscious of 
the process will hasten its completion. 

In this short essay,,even more than in his general philosophy, 
Kant shows himself one of the principal and most immediate pre- 
decessors of Auguste Comte. J. H. Bripces. 


alee) NV eee OU IK” 


MINISTERS must feel by this time that by sanctioning the importa- 
tion of indentured Chinamen into the Transvaal they have added 
greatly to the unpopularity which they had already incurred by 
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‘their attitude on the Fiscal question. This odious measure is a 
fresh instance of the mysterious pressure that the magnates of the 
Rand have been able to exert on the Colonial Office ever since the 
Jameson Raid. Just as they dictated the. war, so they dictated 
the political and financial arrangements after the war. First and 
last Mr. Chamberlain has been their obedient servant. He 
-established them as a ‘‘ Legislative Council,’’ and boasted that he 
had induced them to vote 30 millions as a contribution towards 
the expenses of the war. But how did he induce them? By 
giving a British guarantee for a Transvaal loan of 35 millions ; 
in other words, by lending the money wherewith to repay us, and 
five millions besides. One is reminded of Falstaff’s sporting offer, 
‘‘ He that will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him lend 
me the money, and have at him.’’ The first instalment of the war 
‘contribution is now due. But the mine-owners who undertook to 
provide it, withhold it until they are allowed to import Chinese 
labour. This was why Mr. Lyttelton was in such a hurry to get 
the approval of the House of Commons for the Ordinance. In 
President Kruger’s time the mine-owners could only employ whites 
and blacks, and at good wages. That was why Kruger had to 
-go. Twenty thousand British soldiers died that Beit, Fitzpatrick, 
Rudd, and the rest might get their work done by Chinese slaves. 
The Labour Importation Ordinance offends public opinion in 
England for several reasons. They are not all equally good 
reasons. For instance, those Imperialists who indulged in a 
pleasing vision of English labourers flocking by thousands to the 
‘Transvaal, and swamping the scanty Dutch population, are sorely 
‘disappointed. Before the war a large number of English miners, 
chiefly Cornish men, were earning handsome wages on the Rand. 
Most of them, it is true, meant to return to England when they 
had saved enough, and therefore did not trouble themselves at 
all about refusal of the franchise or conditions of naturalisation, or 
the other grievances invented for them by Lord Milner. It might 
have ended, however, in many of them sending for their families 
and settling down in the Transvaal. But now that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has made the mine-owners masters of that country it is no 
longer a tempting field of emigration for British workmen. The 
mine-owners do not want British workmen. They avow their fear 
that ‘‘ having a large number of white men employed on the Rand 
in the position of labourers, the same troubles will arise as are now 
prevalent in the Australian Colonies, viz., that by combination 
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the labouring classes will become so strong as to be able to more 
or less dictate not only on the question of wages, but also on 
political questions, by the power of their votes, when representa- 
tive government is established.’’ To Imperialists, therefore, the 
Ordinance is a cruel blow. But as it is only by such failures that 
they will be cured of their ignorant illusions, I, as a Little- 
Englander, am not distressed that their expectations have been 
disappointed. 

Neither do I care to join in efforts to excite the indignation of 
English workmen on the ground that they are injured by being pre- 
vented from carrying their labour to South Africa. I do not want 
to see the most energetic and spirited of them emigrating to 
South Africa or anywhere else. Let them stay at home and 
fight the battle of their class in the land where they were born 
and bred. They may have to fight it here, and on this very 
question, before long. The experiment about to be made bv 
the Beits and Fitzpatricks in the Transvaal will be watched with 
eager interest by their congeners in this country. Let no one say 
that the importation of Chinese labourers to compete with English 
trade-unionists is unthinkable. The late William Rathbone Greg, 
a very influential writer on political economy and theology, and a 
typical representative of the Manchester school, publicly advo- 
cated it thirty years ago, and demanded that it should be pro- 
tected, if necessary, by the police and the military. About the 
same time a manager of ironworks in South Wales wrote to the 
Times to announce that he had actually contracted for a supply of 
Chinese labour ‘‘ to be delivered at his works,’’ and the following 
advertisement appeared in the same paper :— 


TO FINANCIERS.—For sale, an extra-parochial island near the coal 
measures of Wales, containing about 650 acres, forming one side of a 
partially land-locked roadstead, where there is good shelter and safe 
anchorage, favourably situate for the manufacturing of iron from foreign 
ore, and admirably adapted for the employment of Chinese or other 
cheap labour. For further particulars apply to Messrs. 


In fact, a sea-girt ‘‘ compound ”’ where no prying agent of a trade- 
union could penetrate to enquire how the labourers were treated 
and what they were paid. With the law as now interpreted by the 
House of Lords, employers will have no need of ‘* compounds.”’ 

It is to be regretted that so much of the criticism on Lord 
Milner’s Labour Ordinance has taken the shape of railing accusa- 
tions against the unhappy people who are to be its victims. They 
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are denounced as morally pestiferous. Opium-smoking, gambling, 
and nameless vices will, it is said, be introduced among the sober, 
steady, pure-minded population of Johannesburg. Hatred and 
contempt of a race whom we have deeply injured is stirred up by 
caricatures representing the manly British labourer supplanted 
in South Africa by an ugly, grinning creature with a pig-tail. We 
are far too prone to compliment ourselves on our moral superiority 
to other peoples, and those who pander to this propensity are 
always doing a bad work. The Chinese have their national faults 
as we have ours; but they are also conspicuous for virtues in 
which we are deficient. If the worst specimens of both races are 
compared it is certain that there is no form of vice which is not 
common among both. The moral injury which the importation 
of Chinese labour will inflict upon the white population of South 
Africa is to be looked for in a ranker growth not of sensuality, but 
of disregard for justice and humanity, a moral deterioration which 
will make itself evident not in Africa only, but in many an English 
household—and there are thousands of them now—where the 
mining share-list is a subject of anxious study, just as it may be 
feared that the possession of shares in breweries will blunt many 
consciences at the next election. 

That the capitalist class, in its present unregenerate shape, 
should be apt to stimulate national and racial jealousies, is only 
what may be expected. If the workmen of different countries can be 
incited by taunts about ‘‘ taking it lying down,’’ and bluster about 
“hitting back,’’ to look on one another as enemies, so much the 
more easily will they be exploited. In Europe the most advanced 
of them are fully awake to a consciousness of common interests 
and duties, and are stretching out hands of friendship across 
frontiers bristling with fortresses. But this is not enough. The 
duties of labourers all over the world, whatever their race or 
colour, are reciprocal, and their interests are ultimately bound up 
together. It is not for the interest of any of them that the 
entire stock of labour in the world should be pooled in one 
reservoir, from which the capitalist can draw any quantity that be 
wants, when and where he pleases. If this is to be prevented, the 
workmen of the more advanced races must insist upon just treat- 


ment not only for themselves, but also for the backward and help- 
less masses in Asia and Africa. 
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HALF a century ago, Russia appeared to Western Europe a 
menace to its liberties and civilisation. But while the West was 
thinking only of the brute force of Russian barbarism, the effect 
of Western civilisation on Russia passed unnoticed. For genera- 
tions the ideas of the modern revolution had been permeating 
large classes of Russian Society. Beneath the autocracy of the 
Czar and the close union of Church and State there was arising 
the hope of civil and religious freedom. This is the great 
tragedy of Russian history. Out of this civilisation, so full of 
contrasts, from among this people, scarcely emancipated from 
serfdom, suffering from old oppressions long since forgotten in the 
West, and yet drawn into the intellectual and industrial movement 
of the modern world, there arose as its interpreters two great 
novelists. The first, Tourgénef, aspired to be nothing more, but 
the second, Tolstoy, has long been the preacher of a new evangel, 
the prophet who claims to direct mankind into the true path, as 
followers in the footsteps of Christ. Those who wish to know 
something more of a remarkable man _ will welcome this little 
book in which his teaching appears plainly set forth without help 
or hindrance from the novelist’s art. 

Tolstoy’s fame, not only as a writer but as a man, has already 
spread far in this country. He has some devoted followers, and 
many admirers who have been touched at the tale of the famous 
novelist earning his bread by the labour of his hands, and whose 
indignation has been aroused by the excommunication of the 
greatest of living Russians. And, indeed, there is much in this 
book to excite the admiration and enthusiasm even of those who 
belong to other schools of thought. Tolstoy is the opponent of 
war and violence. He maintains the supremacy of morals. He 
insists that the luxuries of the rich are paid for by the want and 
sufferings of the poor. He sees the need of guidance in life and of 
order in science. He proclaims the duty of exposing religious 
deceptions. He realises that true progress can be based only on 
an inward moral growth, and that moral causes underlie the mate- 
rial sufferings and disorders of our time. And if he pushes some 
of these principles to an unreasonable extreme, he does so in a 


* « Essays and Letters.’ By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Aylmer Maude, 
London: Grant Richards. 1903.) 
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world given over with still less moderation to the evils he would 
avoid, to the pursuit of luxury and the use of brute force. 

But his views are sometimes not only violent and extreme, 
but inconsistent and without sure foundation. This is seen in his 
remarks on modern science. He has, indeed, a clear perception of 
the weakness of much that goes by that name. He protests 
against the explanation of the higher order of phenomena by re- 
duction to the lower, as of political economy to theories based on 
self-interest, and biology to chemical affinities, while the great 
question, ‘‘ How men should live? ’’ is left on one side, and the 
plain men who expect to have the question answered, receive 
instead useless information about the chemical composition of the 
stars. But here Tolstoy chooses the worst aspect of modern 
science. The two greatest scientific philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century, Comte and Spencer, agree that there is a science of 
Ethic and that this is the highest of the sciences, and Comte puts 
forward every article of Tolstoy’s protest against the pseudo- 
science of the day. Science, for the sake of science, is denounced 
by Comte as warmly as by Tolstoy, and the earlier thinker is at 
one with the later in believing that what things should be studied 
and the order in which they should be studied must be decided not 
by chance, but in accordance with a religious conception of life. 
But Tolstoy declares that while scientific philosophers are think- 
ing of a science embracing all that is known, united, co-ordinated, 
and in command of such methods that it is unquestionably true, 
in reality science is now only a collection of haphazard, discon- 
nected scraps of knowledge, often useless and sometimes the 
grossest delusions. This is an altogether absurd exaggeration of 
the state of modern science, the aberrations of which—its want of 
order, its undue specialism and the vagueness of some of its 
hypotheses, have been, as we have seen, the subjects of strong 
protest from the scientific camp itself. These aberrations are 
not its true characteristics. Though some points may be long in 
dispute, there is a steady accumulation of scientific laws that are 
universally accepted. The tendency to explain the higher order of 
phenomena by reduction to the lower, disappears as the higher 
orders develop in turn their own methods. The extension of 
science to the social and moral field becomes more and more 
recognised. 

Indeed, Tolstoy implicity admits that science is the standard of 
truth. As he puts it, the ideal of perfection given by Jesus is as 
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indispensable a guide to the moral life as is the compass in 
navigation, and the one must be believed in as implicitly as the 
other. Nor does he succeed in offering any better test of truth 
or surer bond of unity than scientific demonstration. The ideal of 
life, according to him, must not be either supernatural or unex- 
plained. Yet the end of life is to obey the will of God. And this 
is the proof which he offers of the existence of God :— 

To one I add one, and one more, and another one, and another 
one; and I break a stick in two, and again in two, and again, and again 
—and I cannot help knowing that number is infinite. 

I was born of my mother, and she of my grandmother, and she of 


my great-grandmother; but the very first—of whom? And I inevitably 
arrive at God. 


Because we can find no limit to the succession of numbers or 
of ancestors, we make a limit of our ignorance and call it God. 
And this proof by ignorance is surer than the demonstrations of 
science. And while ‘‘ God ”’ is thus a term for our want of know- 
ledge, the Will of God is treated as the sure foundation of 
moral action. This Will is revealed to Tolstoy (1) by the collective 
wisdom of the best men who have gone before him, (2) by his own 
reason, and (3) by his heart, i.e., by the highest aspirations of his 
nature. Of these the two last are purely personal, and can afford 
no bond of unity. They will differ as the reason and the aspira- 
tions of individuals differ. And even the first will only unite, 
where there is a common test by *vhich to try the wisdom of the 
past—in other words, where there is a generally received theory of 
historical evolution. Unity, like certainty, must be based on 
science. 

Tolstoy, indeed, has his own theory of religious evolution. 
The relations of man to religion are: (1) the personal, natural to 
the child ; (2) the pagan, social, or family-state, natural to the 
adult ; and (3) the Christian or divine, of which all old men are in- 
voluntarily conscious. To the second of these Christianity was 
degraded by St. Augustine ; and it consists in seeing the meaning 
of life, not as in the first, ‘‘in the welfare of one separate individual, 
but in the welfare of a group of individuals: a family, clan, 
nation, empire, or even of all humanity (as in the Positivist’s 
attempt to found a religion).’’ In face of this, it is rather sur- 
prising to find Comte’s Law of the Three Stages, Theological, 
Metaphysical, and Positive or Scientific, misquoted by the substi- 
tution of ‘‘ Religious ’”’ for the first term ; but possibly this may 
have occurred in translation, In any case, it is satisfactory to find 
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that the Religion of Humanity is one of the group of religions 
natural not to the young or the aged, but to those in full manly 
vigour, and is, indeed, the highest of this class, to which most of | 
the objections urged by Tolstoy to national and sectional reli- 
gions do not apply. 

And, indeed, it might seem from some passages that in 
questions of morality the true Christian of Tolstoy and the Posi- 
tivist were agreed. Thus he says :— 

“A good life according to the pagan view, and still more according 
to the Christian view, is, and can be, measured in no other way than 
by the mathematical relation between love for self and love for others. 
The less there is of love for self with all the ensuing care about self 
and the selfish demands made upon the labour of others, and the more 
there is of love for others, with the resultant care for and labour be- 
stowed upon others, the better is the life.” 

Again he says: ‘‘ What is wrong in our life is, first and fore- 
most, the fact that the means are put in place of the aim, and 
what should be the aim (the welfare of our fellow-men) is sacrificed 
to the means.’’ But even here there is an extravagant tender- 
ness to the individual, for on the next page he declares that any 
amelioration should be abandoned as soon as it “‘ deprives even a 
single man of welfare.’’ And in other places the radical an- 
tagonism of Christian to human morality appears. Christian 
teaching in its real meaning demands “‘ renunciation of one’s per- 
sonal will—and not only of one’s own welfare, but even of that of 
one’s family, society, and country—for the sake of fulfilling the 
will of him who sent us into life—a will revealed by our con- 
science.’’ And so the true Christian will not even ‘‘in accord 
with the demands of his personality, or of his family, his nation, 
empire, or all humanity,’’ act ‘‘ contrary to the Supreme Will of 
which the operation of the reason and love wherewith he is en- 
dowed makes him aware.’’ Here, then, we have the old opposi- 
tion between the Will of God and the Service of Man. The aim 
of morality is not ‘‘ the welfare of our fellow-men,’’ but obedience 
to God, and if this conflicts with the welfare of Humanity, it is to 
be preferred ; and for the teachings of science, with its ever in- 
creasing unity of faith among men, there is to be the revelation of 
the individual conscience, differing from person to person. 
Divorced from Humanity and Science, all beauty of life and teach- 
ing, even that of Jesus or Tolstoy, is an unstable foundation 
for the hopes of men, and an uncertain guide for their conduct. 


S. H. Swinny, 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


THE war in the Far East is a striking evidence of the rapid and 
inevitable movement whereby the common interests of the human 
organism are forcing themselves upon us day by day—how the 
races, nations, and colours of mankind are being assimilated in 
Humanity. One hundred years ago, in the days of Pitt and 
Nelson, the idea that fighting in the Northern Pacific, in 140 de- 
grees of E. longitude—8,o00 miles away from us—was a thing 
that deeply concerned us in Britain, would have seemed an idle 
jest. To think, even fifty years ago, that Siberia and Japan were 
contending which should control the 400,000,000 of China, would 
have been impossible. Still more extravagant would have been the 
suggestion, even twenty years ago, that a local struggle between 
two Asiatic Powers to be masters in the Yellow Sea, could in- 
directly start a great European war and bring France and England 
into opposite camps. Yet all these things are now seen to be 
within measurable distance of happening. They now give rise to 
some of the gravest perils, and certainly the most complicated 
anxieties of our time. 


The transformation of Japan from Oriental archaism to the 
complete assimilation of Western mechanical activity is perhaps 
the most striking fact in the recent history of material civilisation. 
It is a curiously complex and rather insoluble problem how far the 
transformation goes, what is its explanation, and still more what is 
its value, but the last two months have made the whole world 
perceive that within a generation Japan has rushed to the very 
front rank of efficiency at sea and in all modes of maritime warfare. 
That is in itself an astonishing proof of high mechanical and even 
moral aptitude. Nor can we limit the superiority of Japan to 
mechanical and warlike ends. The diplomacy of Japan during the 
last nine months has been conducted with a command of the law 
of nations and international usage of the best modern type, with 
a dignity and self-restraint, with a technical skill and correctness 
which no modern nation of the West could have exceeded. The 
patience, the humanity, and the foresight which have marked 
the campaign are equally striking, as is the patriotism, reticence, 
and discipline exhibited by the people at large, as well as by the 
soldiers and the sailors in all ranks. These contrast most favour- 
ably with the systematic trickery of the Russian chanceries, the 
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stupid swagger and insolence of generals and officials, and the gulf 
of calumny and falsehood into which the unhappy Russian people 
have been plunged by their chiefs, their priests, and their Press. 
It is difficult to keep an impartial frame of mind when one sees 
a nation of 140 millions of souls and eight millions of square miles 
blustering like Goliath of Gath and defying a people so far inferior 
in numbers, wealth, and resources. 

Nevertheless, an attitude of strict and genuine impartiality is 
both the interest and the duty of England. Scrupulous neutrality, 
of course, is essential. To violate neutrality would be an irre- 
parable crime. And it is difficult to maintain scrupulous neutrality 
as a nation, if public leaders and the Press constantly fan a spirit 
of jealousy and ill-will against Russia. The language of detraction 
and insult in which some of those who assume to form public 
opinion indulge, is wanton and discreditable. Not only is it 
unjust and malicious, but it is full of danger to the peace of the 
world. The whole atmosphere, in Europe as in Asia, is charged 
with electric elements. And the situation is extremely complicated 
with many agencies working on both combatants, and indeed on 
all sides at once. 

The statesmen and people of Russia have every right to feel 
that their gigantic efforts to plant some settled order, and at least 
some material progress in the vast barbarous steppes of Central 
Asia are simply the things which the Western nations of Europe 
and the United States are proud to be doing, and in ways hardly 
any better or less selfish. They may fairly feel that an indis- 
pensable condition of success in this tremendous and costly under- 
taking, which for a generation has been sucking the life of their 
European population to the bone, is access to the Pacific ocean, 
and convenient ports in non-frozen seas. Russians, from Tsar to 
Moujik, know that the organisation of their vast Siberian empire is 
a matter of life or death to their position as a Great Power. And 
free access to the Pacific and command of commerce in the East is 
a matter of life and death to Asiatic Russia. The end is plain 
and paramount in all Russian eyes. The means have been pur- 
sued with desperate passion for a generation in ways essentially 
Russian—with fraud, with barbarity, by corruption, by lavish 
waste of wealth and of life. But a cool judgment must admit that 
this Asiatic Empire is far more to Russia, touches her more closely 
and more deeply than India and Africa together touch Great 
Britain ; perhaps we might add even Australia and Canada. Euro- 
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“pean and Asiatic Russia are Siamese twins. And free access to 
the Pacific is the lung of one body of the joined pair. 

On the other hand the sight of this enormous rival so-close to 
‘their own islands, the bellowing of its menaces and ambitions at 
‘their very doors, the sense of its incorrigible duplicity, treachery, 
and insolence—and, above all, the burning memory of its roguish 
‘theft of Port Arthur—cause every man, woman, and child in 
Japan to feel their very existence as a nation to be at stake, and 
‘to resolve to check the advance of the common bully of the Oriental 
races. The conflict has long been inevitable, and has been seen 
‘for many years by all competent observers. Had the nations of 
Europe been less divided and suspicious of each other, had wis- 
‘dom prevailed in the policy of the Western statesmen, efforts 
would have been made to avoid or limit the collision. 

Something was done in two directions. On interested grounds, 
France and Germany, in a blundering and unwitting way, helped 
Russia to thrust Japan out of her conquest in Port Arthur, and 
then suffered Russia to trick herself into the booty which Japan 
thad won by arms. This naturally threw Japan into the arms of 
Britain and United States. And then, by a crude and hardly less 
blundering alliance, Britain bound herself to support Japan in arms 
under certain conditions. That is the source of the unexpected, in- 
‘calculable risks to which we are to-day exposed. 

No doubt the framers of the Anglo-Japanese alliance intended 
it as a warning to Russia that she should not be dominant in 
Eastern Asia after crushing Japan. But they did not realise that 
the same conditions which would bring Britain to the side of 
Japan, would bring France to the side of Russia. And if France 
were arrayed against Japan, she would be inevitably arrayed 
‘against England. It must be remembered that the conditions 
‘under which Britain could be called to the support of Japan are 
‘precise and real. The first is that Japan must be at war wherein 
‘she is not the aggressor. The second is that British interests 
-are threatened by the enemies of Japan, who lastly must be more 
‘than one Power. None of these three conditions are without 
‘ambiguity or incapable of different interpretations. Russia loudly 
Insists that: Japan is the aggressor. France seems to say the 
same. So that, technically, Great Britain might allege that the 
case contemplated in her treaty with Japan had not arisen. 
‘Russia also pretended that Japan had gone to war without formal 
declaration, and had stolen a march on her. This, it is true, is 
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ridiculous and false. But it shows how many versions of the 
casus belli are possible. Again, it might be argued that neither 
Korea nor China were Powers contemplated as allies of Russia ; 
and still more strongly it might be argued that no British interests. 
whatever are affected by anything Russia has done or suffered— 
very much the contrary. Accordingly, there does not seem any 
ground for Japan calling in the support of Britain. 

The dangers, however, lie not in the present, but in the un- 
known future. If the war continues without interference between 
the two nations, the enormous numbers, resources, and tenacity of 
Russia may in the summer and autumn, even in a second or third! 
campaign, wear down the power of Japan. The sacrifices might 
be terrible, the loss of men, the exhaustion of Russia might be 
appalling. But the capacity of Russia to suffer is unlimited. It 
is not impossible that she might win at last, however great the 
strain, because to be beaten and humiliated by Japan would mean 
that Russia ceased to be a first-class Power in the world. Com- 
petent observers assure us that Russia cannot use her millions im 
face of the overwhelming physical and geographical difficulties. 
when she is driven from the sea, and that unless, by the approach 
of winter, she can recover her ground in Manchuria her defeat 
is certain. But we must not close our eyes to the possibility that 
her incalculable mass and obstinacy may pull her through even this: 
trial. 

A horrid suggestion has been made that the Russian despera- 
does who have plunged their country into such an imminent peril, 
might even force on a war with Britain, under the idea that they 
could not be worse off at sea than they are, that they might get 
something out of a general war; and, at least, if they were to 
be beaten it would not be by a small and despised Oriental Power, 
but by a great European State. This cynical scheme is not im- 
possible, for Russian intrigue is capable of anything. And again, 
the attitude of German intrigue and jealousy of British 
maritime ascendancy is a factor not to be ignored, and! 
yet unable to be calculated: But the question arises, 
in what possible conditions would France join her? No one knows. 
the exact terms of the Franco-Russian alliance. And we must 
never forget that £300,000,000 of French money is at stake in 
Russia. 

The result is that a vast coalition between Russia, Germany,. 
and France against Britain is not’ wholly impossible, however ter- 
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rible a calamity to contemplate. Its possibility is only brought 
about by the arrogant bluster of British politicians and journals. 
It can only be averted by strict neutrality, real impartiality in this 
deadly struggle, and the determination to avoid menace and insult 
to our neighbours in Europe. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POSPRRVIS Ja Pieay Ek. 


Tue letter from Auguste Comte to Mrs. Austin, inserted in the 
December number of this Review, is, as Dr. Bridges rightly says, 
of extreme interest, and bears on a subject with which all those 
who are trying to order their lives in accordance with the Reli- 
gion of Humanity are deeply concerned. The commentary on it 
by Dr. Bridges is also, if I may presume to say so, of great value 
as adding further testimony to the continuity of purpose which ran 
through Comte’s life. In dealing with this question, Dr. Bridges. 
is labouring in a field which he has already made his own. It is to 
be feared that his admirable reply to John Stuart Mill, on ‘‘ The 
Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine,’’ is not so well known as it 
ought to be to the later generation of Positivists, and it would be 
a gain to the cause if it could be republished in a rather more 
convenient form for the information of fresh adherents, who would 
find it of great assistance in the study of Comte. The more 
familiar one becomes with Comte’s career, the more one is struck 
with the extraordinary fidelity and perseverance with which he 
continued to follow throughout his life the one general aim of 
social re-organisation with which he had started in early youth ; 
and on this point, therefore, the views of Dr. Bridges are confirmed 
by one’s own experience. 

On the special subject dealt with in the letter in question there 
are, however, one or two considerations which it may perhaps be 
desirable to lay before the readers of this Review—considerations. 
which do not spring immediately from the fact of the publication 
of the letter, but have presented, themselves to me for many years. 
past, and seem to me to be intimately connected with a proper 
understanding of a very important aspect of Positivism. 

In addition to the language employed in the letter, Dr. Bridges 
quotes from Comte’s writings passages which show that before, no 
less than after, his acquaintance with Madame de Vaux, ‘* Prayer 
was for him the formation and: the maintenance of the ideal of 
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life.’’? To these quotations I may perhaps add another, in which 
his views on the subject are expressed even more fully and ex- 
plicitly. In the fourth chapter of ‘‘ The General View of Posi- 
tivism ’’ he dwells on the beneficial effect on man which will be 
produced by the worship of woman. ‘‘And here it is,’’ he says, 
‘“ that Positivism will find all the elevating influences which Catho- 
licism derived from Prayer.’’ 

“It is a common but very palpable error to imagine that Prayer is 
inseparable from the chimerical motives of self-interest in which it 
first originated. . . . From St. Augustine downwards all the nobler 
spirits have felt more and more strongly, notwithstanding the self-absorb- 
ing tendencies of Christian doctrine, that Prayer did not necessarily 
imply petition. . . . In the normal state of Humanity the moral 
efficacy of Prayer will no longer be impaired by thoughts of personal 
recompense. It will be simply a solemn out-pouring, whether in private 
or in public, of men’s nobler feelings, inspiring them with larger and 
more comprehensive thoughts. . . . But Prayer would be of little 
value unless the mind could form a clear conception of its object. The 
worship of woman satisfies this condition, and is, so far, of greater effi- 
cacy than the worship. of God. True, the ultimate object of Posi- 
tivist Prayer, as shown in the concluding chapter of this volume, is 
Humanity. But some of its best moral effects would hardly be realised 
if it were at once and exclusively directed to an object so difficult to 
conceive clearly. . . . The worship of Woman, begun in private, 
and afterwards publicly celebrated, is necessary in Man’s case, to prepare 
him for any effectual worship of Humanity.” 

The view stated here as to the nature of Christian prayer, 
notwithstanding certain materialist petitions—as for daily bread, 
rain, health, etc.—is, no doubt, in a large measure, true, as may 
be verified by an examination of the Church prayer-book ; but I 
cannot help feeling a certain amount of doubt as to whether it 
quite covers the whole of the ground. The Christian prayer may 
not be a ‘‘ petition’’ in any objectionable sense. It may not 
originate in any desire for the furtherance of selfish ends; but 
may arise from a feeling of individual unworthiness, a conscious- 
ness of personal defects in character, and a wish to be assisted 
towards moral self-improvement. Whatever the motive from 
which it springs, it possesses, however, this inevitable and uniform 
feature—that it is addressed by the worshipper to an Intelligent 
Being, who is believed to be capable of listening and responding 
to it. This is true not merely of Christian but probably of every 
form of prayer that has ever existed in the history of mankind. 

But this cannot be said of Prayer in Comte’s sense. I am far 
from undervaluing the proceedings to which he gives this name. 
' ; : 

The “ solemn out-pouringss of men’s nobler feelings ;’’ the reading, 
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or, still better, the recital of fine poetry ; the listening to good 
music, especially if ‘‘ wedded to immortal verse ’’ ; the witnessing 
of a stately drama—say, of Shakespeare at his best ; the contem- 
plation of a noble picture, and the assimilation of its lessons—all. 
these have an elevating effect, and tend to call out the best that is: 
in us. In that sense they more or less fulfil Comte’s conception 
of the purpose of Prayer. The question is whether, with any 
regard to historical accuracy, and the ordinary meaning of lan- 
guage, they can be called Prayer. In my experience, when non- 
Positivists hear Positivism described as a Religion, one of their 
first objections to the use of the term is that it is misleading, 
because the system cannot admit of Prayer ; and, when told that, 


in this view, they are mistaken, they at once ask, ‘‘ To whom 
do you pray? ’’—showing the connotation which, at present, in- 
evitably attaches to the term. 

Let us take Comte’s own example. He has left us a most 


touching series of his own daily prayers addressed to his dead’ 
friend Madame de Vaux ; commenced a few days after her death 
in 1846, revised several times during the following years, com-. 
pletely re-written in 1857, the year of his own death, and therefore, 
presumably, representing his own final conception of the form 
which Positivist prayer should take. They are very pathetic, and 
reveal forcibly the transformation which his love for her had 
wrought in his character, and his inextinguishable sorrow for her 
loss. In almost the first of them he says: ‘‘In the midst of the 
gravest troubles which can ever result from affection, I have never 
ceased to feel that the essential requisite for happiness is to have 
the heart always worthily filled—even with grief ; yes, even with 
grief, with the most bitter grief.” 

The prayers occupy nineteen pages in the volume, and of these 
about one-half are filled with extracts from the correspondence 
which passed between the two friends during that ‘‘ incomparable 
year’; the remainder containing chiefly expressions of Comte’s 
gratitude and sorrow, interspersed with various passages from his 
favourite poets. And all this toa dead woman! No doubt, other 
writers have apostrophised their ‘‘ dear dead women ’’—as, e.g., 
Wordsworth in his sonnet to Catherine Wordsworth :— 

“Surprised by joy—impatient as the Wind,” 
and Burns in the poem ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven.’’ But, in all such 
cases—and this is my essential point—the effusions were addressed 
to beings who, by the nature of the case, and in accordance with 
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the current faith, were supposed to be cognizant of what was pass- 
ing on the earth ; whereas, without dogmatising about the Here- 
after, this sentiment could scarcely have been present to the mind 
of Comte, and can never inspire Positivist prayer, which, whatever 
form it may ultimately take, will always be accompanied by the 
impression, at all events, to put it mildly, that it is poured forth to 
empty space, and that the object of it has no conscious spiritual 
existence. 

It may be that, in time, the word Prayer will be accepted as an 
appropriate designation for practices having no _ super- 
natural implication, but intended merely to remind us of our own 
imperfections and our obligations to the Past, and to stimulate us 
‘in our efforts towards moral improvement. But it must not be 
forgotten that one of the meanings attached to the word Positive 
is real; and it seems questionable whether, under present condi- 
tions, there is not some want of reality in using the word Prayer to 
express something which, in ordinary language, has a quite dif- 
ferent meaning. 

I do not for a moment suggest that in recalling, day by day, 
‘thrice a day, these supremely tender souvenirs Comte exhibited any 
insincerity. He was a man capable of infinite affection ; but, 
owing to his unhappy marriage, and his absorption for so many 
years during the earlier portion of his career in the vast intellectual 
task he had set himself, this side of his nature had been starved, 
cand it was only when circumstances allowed it to expand that 
his true disposition revealed itself—almost to his own astonish- 
ment. His letters are full of his gratitude to Madame de Vaux 
for her influence in this direction ; and, after her death, when he 
felt that the light had gone out of his life, he no doubt derived 
intense consolation from these acts of worship. To few men, how- 
ever, is it given to reach such heights of mental exaltation. The 
extent to which his disciples can follow him depends partly on 
their own natural gifts, both intellectual and affective, and partly 
on the depth of their sorrow ; and the latter will vary according 
to the relations which may have existed between the dead and the 
survivors. In proportion, however, as the sentiment of personal 
loss is keenly felt, it will be natural, in the absence of theological 
optimism, to endeavour to preserve and perpetuate the memory 
of those who are torn away from us, and thus to establish, in no 
mystical, spiritualistic sense, but in a very real and human way, a 
Worship of the Dead. This may eventually in private, and pos- 
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‘sibly later in public, find expression in articulate utterance ; 
‘but whether, so long as the present orthodox modes of worship pre- 
vail, such utterance can be properly described as Prayer seems 
‘doubtful. 

What is desirable is not that any such practices should be in- 
stituted from artificial motives, such as, for instance, some fancy 
that Comte’s example ought necessarily to be imitated by his fol- 
lowers ; but that they should, in the first instance, be the spon- 
taneous outcome of a deeply-felt personal need. Their systematic 
institution will then become a question for subsequent considera- 
tion. Henry ELLIs. 


POA een Gi Keb ins 


A VALUABLE work which has long been needed has been published 
by Professor John K. Ingram, LL.D., of Dublin. Its title is Practi- 
cal Morals: A Treatise on Universal Education (Adam and C. Black, 
1904). It is a sequel to Dr. Ingram’s volume ‘“‘ Human Nature and 
Morals According to Auguste Comte,’’ published in 1901 ; and it is 
an attempt to fill the void caused by Comte’s death in 1857, before 
the had completed his projected work on a ‘‘ System of Positive 
Morals.’’ Dr. Ingram’s new book follows the scheme drawn up 
‘by Comte in the year of his death. Dr. Ingram has worked out 
the practical duties as foreshadowed by Comte through the various 
‘stages of life. In twelve chapters, two of which are Introduction 
and Conclusion, he follows the practical life of man from birth to 


-death in the nine sacraments—i.e., ‘‘ the landmarks of the Positive 
life.’’ The book is, in fact, a sketch of moral life as conceived in 
the religion of Humanity. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The death of Henry Crompton, which occurred at Churt House, 
Farnham, on March 15, closes a career of activity in many fields. 
As Clerk of Assize on the Chester and North Wales Circuit, he 
showed himself an able and trusted public servant. His legal 
knowledge was for many years placed freely at the disposal of the 
‘Trade Unions. From the days of the Jamaica Committee and 
Governor Eyre to those of the South Africa Conciliation Com- 
mittee, he was ever ready to support the cause of righteousness and 
justice. And all these varied activities were harmonised and in- 
spired by his devotion to the Religion of Humanity. Nor perhaps 
is it blameworthy if his friends in this his closing hour remember 
above everything his great wealth of heart and his great capacity 
for friendship. A further notice of his career—by Professor 
Beesly—will appear in the May min es oF this Review. 

* * 7 


At the Queen’s Hall meeting in favour of Secular Education, 
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held on February 26, the following letter was read from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison :-— 


I heartily support the educational programme of the Trade Union. 
Congress Committee. The only possible solution of the education. 
problem is to be found in the two plain principles you advocate— 
namely, (1) public control of all schools maintained by public funds; 
(2) secular teaching in all State schools, with liberty for all religious. 
bodies to teach their own doctrines at their own cost in their own time. 
We protest against any taxation in support of any religious sect or 
doctrine whatever. We insist that religious instruction is a thing too: 
vital to be committed to any official teaching or to any conventional 
compromise. 

x * * * 


On the same occasion Professor Beesly wrote :— 

I would not stir a finger to relieve Nonconformists from the necessity 
of paying for Anglican teaching in the schools unless they are ready to- 
exclude theological teaching of every kind. Until they are prepared to. 
go that length, I hope they will continue to suffer under Anglican 


tyranny. 
S. H. Swinny. 


IN ECO PIEMINC TIS 


In the June number of the Positivist REview Mr. S. H. Swinny will begin 
a new series of papers on India, dealing with Indian Christianity, Social Reform: 
among the Hindoos, the Mahomedans of India, and the Parsees. 


The following Meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn :— 

Sunpay, MARcH 27, at 7 p.m., Mr. Hember will lecture on ‘‘ Wordsworth’'s. 
Sonnets.” After this the Sunday Evening Lectures will be suspended until 
October. 

A series of pilgrimages and visits to public galleries, in which all may join, . 
are being arranged and will be announced in this Review for.May and 
subsequent months. 

The Positivist SociETy meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m.. 
Subject for March 25th, ‘‘Chinese Labour,’’ opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
Subject for April 29, ‘‘ The Prospects of Secular Education,”’ opened by Dr. 
Desch. Non-members can attend. 


A Lecture to children will be given by Dr. Desch at the Natural History~ 
Museum, South Kensington, on Sunday, April to. Meet in the Entrance Hall 
of the Museum at 3 p.m. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle: 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.” 


fs The best hg Se cee an early and regular delivery of the PosirivisT 
EVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publish Mr. William: 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. . iar tet 


The Positivist REviEW can also be obtained from Norman Macleod 
25, George 1V Bridge, Edinburgh ; Rk. Holmes, Dunlop Street, Glasgow ; Secular- 
Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool ; R. S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester: Slatter and Ross, . 
High Street, Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John 
Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End 
Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. ; 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took's Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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(Lhe ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


PP Ne heya Caw Met O Ne 


By the death of Henry Crompton, the Positivist cause in England 
loses one of its most devoted and valuable servants belonging to. 
the earlier generation. I made his acquaintance in 1864. He 
was then twenty-seven. Finding that he was already a student 
of Comte, I introduced him to Dr. Congreve, and he soon joined 
our small body, then less than a dozen in number. From that 
time his life was devoted to the practice and propagation of the 
Religion of Humanity, as set forth by Auguste Comte. To him 
it was no merely speculative belief accepted by the intellect but 
not extending its influence to conduct. He embraced it with all 
its practical obligations, and because of them. To lead the Posi- 
tivist life was the course he marked out for himself, and laying 
aside every weight he pursued it to the end. 

A severe attack of rheumatic fever not long after he was called 
to the bar left him with a permanent weakness of the heart, which 
compelled him to avoid all violent exertion. Fortunately he ob- 
tained the office of Clerk of Assize, which made no heavy demand 
on his strength, and left a good part of his time at his disposal. 
He took advantage of this to-enter as’a medical student at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, not with a view of changing his profession, but 
in order to obtain the biological training which forms so important 
a part of the Positive scheme of education. He continued to work 
there, as far as his official duties permitted, for, I think, about 
three years. 

-In 1867 and the following years, when Trade Unions were 
struggling for the amendment of the oppressive laws under which 
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they suffered, Positivists interested themselves warmly in their 
behalf, and were able to render them valuable service. Crompton’s 
intimate knowledge of criminal law, and, what was even more 
important, of the way in which it was administered by judges, 
juries, and magistrates, made his advice particularly useful. To 
his labours in that cause Mr. Burt, M.P., the respected secre- 
tary of the Northumberland Miners’ Association, bears witness in 
his monthly circular for last March :— 


“The death of Mr. Henry Crompton removes a man to whom Trade 
Unionists owe a deep debt of gratitude. I first met him at the earlier 
Trade Union Congresses, more than thirty years ago. By pen and 
voice he then, and for many years before and after, powerfully advocated 
union among workmen, and urged the settlement of disputes by concilia- 
tion. Mr. Crompton was a man of singularly fine character, and of great 
ability. For many years he was Clerk of Assize on the Chester and 
North Wales Circuit. The son of a distinguished judge he had received 
a thorough legal training ; he was a man of sound judgment, and a master 
of clear, precise statement. When the Labour Laws were before Parlia- 
ment in 1875, he spent many hours with me in going carefully over the 
Bills clause by clause and line by line, suggesting and framing amend- 
ments to make the measures as complete and effective as possible. His 
technical knowledge and skill were invaluable, and were ever placed, un- 
stintedly and disinterestedly at the service of labour.” 


Crompton took a very active interest in the establishment and 
organisation of Boards of Conciliation, composed of employers 
and workmen. In 1876 he published a book, with the title, *‘ In- 
dustrial Conciliation,’’ which traces the history and working of 
these Boards, and explains the conditions essential to their success. 
It is the standard work on the subject. 

When the separation between Dr. Congreve and M. Pierre 
Laffitte took place in 1878, Crompton decided to follow the former. 
Thenceforward he showed redoubled energy in the work of the 
group to which he belonged. He may indeed be said to have lived 
for nothing else. Efforts to propagate Positivism have taken 
two general forms according to the mental aptitudes and dis- 
positions of individuals. Some have set themselves to make con- 
verts by personal intercourse, measuring their success by the 
completeness of adhesion in each case to the religion of Humanity. 
To others it has seemed more important to aim, whether by speech 
or writing, at such modification as may be possible in the broad 
current of public opinion, so that speculation and action on a 
large scale may be gradually brought into more conformity with 
Positivist ideals. The two modes of proceeding are in nowise 
incompatible. Neither of them should be, or has been, pursued 
to the exclusion of the other. But they commend themselves in 
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‘different degrees to different persons. To Crompton the former 
method was, I think, the more congenial, and he had peculiar 
‘qualifications for it. His nature was eminently sympathetic, his 
character open and sincere, his manner frank and winning. ‘‘ I 
had known him,” writes an old friend of mine, ‘‘ almost as long as 
you had, and had always felt deeply attached to him. There was 
so much that was lovable in his nature; and then he was so 
-straight and so staunch.”’ 

These none too common qualities he devoted to the service 
-of the cause he had embraced with so much ardour. Everyone 
who showed any interest in it might count on his help and sym- 
‘pathy. No pains did he spare when he seemed to have found 
such a seeker after truth. Like the apostle, he made himself a 
servant to all that he might gain the more. His chief sphere of 
-exertion was at Chapel Street, where for some 24 years he bore 
a large part in the teaching. But in whatever part of the country 
any of his co-religionists, however few in number, were gathered 
‘together, he paid them frequent visits. After Dr. Congreve’s 
-death in 1899 he became the leader of the Chapel Street group, 
and I fear that the labour which this entailed pressed with fatal 
weight on his always feeble health. 

By whatever differences Positivists are divided, there are none 
~who will not deplore the loss which the cause we all have at heart 
has suffered by the premature close of this singularly devoted, con- 


sistent, and exemplary life. 
E. «S.. BEESLY. 


fee ANGLO-FRENCH, SE LI LEMENT: 


“Tuis Review has ever been true to its motto: “‘ that it is not 
‘identified with any political party.’’ And it can give no more con- 
spicuous proof of this than in welcoming the international agree- 
ment made by Lord Lansdowne as one of the most statesmanlike 
achievements of our generation. It was a task of peculiar difh- 
.culty—very complicated, bristling with old jealousies, one which 
had baffled the diplomacy of successive Ministries. It may be 
.doubted if any settlement so important has been made since 
‘the Treaty of Paris of 1856. It is the herald of Peace to Europe, 
-and the token of a new era of conciliation and commonsense. 
Our body has insisted for years that the true nucleus for stable 
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and permanent peace and progress in Europe was to be obtained 
by a good understanding between England and France on the 
basis of reciprocal obligations and interests. This principle was. 
not urged out of any special affection for France, or any desire 
to see French interests predominant in Europe. It was founded 
rather on the diversities than on the affinities of the two: 
great Powers of North-Western Europe, In our book,, 
‘International Policy,’’ published nearly forty years ago, the 
essay on ‘‘ England and France’’ worked out that idea. We 
said: ‘‘ Since the close of the Revolutionary war, the pivot upon 
which the politics of Europe have hinged will be found in the 
relations of England with France . . . . in union between the two: 
great heads of the West lies the true protection to Europe against 
attack from without, against war from within ; its best guarantee: 
for freedom, peace, and progress. Notorious disunion between 
the two Powers has uniformly been the signal to Europe for in- 
trigue, oppression, embroilment, and war. Order and progress 
generally have gained or lost just as this union has been intimate 
or weak. It may be said that, if this last half century (1815-1865) 
has been to Europe a period of almost unexampled prosperity and. 
repose, it is because the first condition of both—union between 
the heads of Western civilisation—has never been so nearly realised! 
before.’’ 

Of course the entente during that period never was exactly 
cordiale, and was liable to incidents of extreme friction from time 
to time. Soon after those words were written the rise of 
Bismarckism began, and, for a decade at least, the effects of the: 
great Franco-German war of 1870 dominated the whole situation. 
The occupation of Egypt by England alone, though not originally 
designed in any hostility towards France, gave rise to a train of 
jealousies and disputes, which Bismarck fomented, and which more 
than once threatened war. But the fact remains that we are now 
in the ninetieth year since French and English troops have met 
in hostile ways. In four wars since Waterloo, English and French 
troops have fought side by side. And in diplomatic negotiations. 
the two nations have been associated twice as often. 

The new settlement is a return to the state of friendly co- 
operation which, though frequently interrupted, is the normal 
attitude of the two countries. That, as we urged in the book 
just cited, resulted from the different traditions and divergent in- 
terests of the two great Western Powers. England and France,. 
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we showed, are essentially co-ordinate, though not antagonistic. 
England represents tradition, stability, personal liberty, law, in- 
dustrialism, and national independence. France represents the 
Revolution and its principles ; the amalgamation of classes ; the 
re-organisation of the social and political system ; the re-settlement 
of the general State system ; the rights of nationalities ; govern- 
ment at once popular in its origin (i.e., republican), as well as 
popular in its aims. These two Powers, as being the natural com- 
plement of each other, are not liable to combine their influence 
towards any great and lasting object in Europe, except for the 
general advantage. When combined, they strengthen the good 
tendencies of each other, and equally neutralise the evil. When 
opposed, they neutralise the good, and exaggerate the evil. Eng- 
land and France—the Teutonic Protestant Parliamentary and in- 
dustrial power side by side with the Latin Catholic republican and 
dictatorial power—represent together principles so various, and 
comprise the dominant forces so nearly, that in any policy in 
which they cordially agree no element of life is likely to be sacri- 
ficed, whilst all are certain to be harmonised. 

The evidence of this is that for the half century that has 
passed since the Crimean war, England and France have not often 
pulled in opposite ways in any strictly European question. Eng- 
land has leaned more towards Italy and Portugal ; France towards 
Russia and Denmark. But in Europe there has been no direct 
struggle even diplomatically between France and England. Out- 
side Europe it has been far otherwise. Egypt has proved a 
lasting bone of contention ; Morocco has been almost as bad ; Siam 
has been an open sore; Central Africa has been another ; and 
Newfoundland has dragged on its secular quarrel. 

Now at last, after many attempts made during an entire genera- 
tion, in the case of Newfoundland since the eighteenth century, 
the foreign ministers of England and France, after protracted ne- 
gotiations over the past year, have brought the whole of these 
knotty problems to a satisfactory settlement. The result does 
honour to the ministers and the ambassadors of both countries, 
and in no small degree to the King and M. Loubet. The settle- 
ment must be regarded, as Lord Lansdowne justly insists in his 
very lucid and dignified despatch of April 8th, as a comprehensive 
scheme for improving the relations of two great countries, and 
not as a series of separate transactions. The settlement must be 
taken as a whole, as a case of ‘‘ give and take,’’ or as’ Bismarck 
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used to say, of do ut des. Each country gives something here, 
and receives something there in turn. Itisa genuine Compromise: 
--an exchange of equivalent concessions. 

This is not the place, and there is no space to review a com- 
prehensive scheme having five totally distinct sets of agreement 
in three sides of Africa, in Asia, and in America. The scheme is: 
necessarily a mass of complex and local provisions ; and much of it 
still awaits final settlement in details. It would be unfair for any- 
one to attempt any review of these intricate clauses without a 
thorough mastery of the history of these international disputes, and 
of the doctrines of international law relating to them. But for 
myself, as one who has studied that history and the law applying 
to it now for some forty years, I am content to accept the masterly 
despatch of April 8th as a just, candid, and judicial estimate of this 
whole case. It has made the Funds of Europe rise. But it must 
make easier the friends of Peace and Progress. 

The cardinal point of the settlement is obviously that relating” 
to Egypt and the Mediterranean coast of Africa, but mainly Egypt. 
We have as a body from the first protested against the occupation 
of Egypt by England, and we do not cease to do so._ If the agree- 
ment amounted to an European sanction to the permanent occupa-- 
tion of Egypt by Great Britain, we should regard it as an evil. 
But it does not seem to imply more than that France will cease to 
hamper the British Government in their administration of that 
country. There cannot be any doubt that the continual and vexa-- 
tious opposition of French diplomacy to all reforms in Egypt 
has been an unmixed evil to Egypt, without giving any kind of 
benefit to France or anyone else. At the same time, the mainten- 
ance of these claims has been a perpetual menace to peace, and’ 
has formed a kind of subterranean mine which might at any 
moment endanger the very existence of the Empire. 

In the same way, the opposition of British diplomacy to French 
influence in Morocco has been based, not in the least on any con-- 
sideration for Morocco and its people, nor for the independence of 
its Sultan, but solely in view of supposed British interests. If the 
agreement had given countenance to French aggression on 
Morocco or prepared the way for its absorption in French colonies,. 


it would be an indefensible concession. On the contrary, the con- 


vention contains a formal declaration that the Republic will not 
disturb the political status of Morocco. Neither in the case of 
Egypt nor in that of Morocco, does the convention contain pro- 
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visions of a new kind such as fairly conflict with the interests of 
Egyptians or of Moors. 

England and France will continue to be charged with their 
responsibilities for their own acts past, present, and future. The 
convention is limited to this, that neither Egypt nor Morocco shall 
in future be a source of disturbance, dispute, and potential war. 

The questions remaining as to Siam, the New Hebrides, 
Nigeria, the Gambia, and Madagascar, are all highly technical and 
full of local incidents which it is impossible to discuss here. The 
declaration by both nations against any attempt to annex territory 
in Siam is important and most satisfactory. And so is the agree- 
ment to refer details of compensation to a commission of experts. 
\Vhether this commission will satisfy the people of Newfoundland 
or the French fishermen who resort to the island, may be open to 
question. But it is a praiseworthy attempt to settle this secular 
dispute. 

The convention, we know, is not conclusive on details, is not 
yet ratified by French or English Parliaments, and does not contain 
any general European sanction. Nor is it the settlement of out- 
standing international problems in the sense of public morality as 
we understand and maintain it. But as an honest attempt of 
British and French diplomacy to find some modus vivendi which 
may remove chronic jealousies and heartburnings, and may lessen 
the risk of rupture between them, it is worthy of active support. 
And it is to be hoped that it will not be wrecked either in England 
or in France by party ambition or by captious attack on its multi- 
farious details. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PHYSICS 
AND. CHEMISTRY. 


“La distinction entre la physique et la chimie est trés-délicate a 
constituer avec précision, et sa difficulté augmente de jour en jour par les 
relations de plus en plus intimes que Vensemble des découvertes modernes 
développe continuellement entre ces deux sctences.” 

‘‘ PHILOSOPHIE POSITIVE.” 
IN previous articles which have appeared in this Review a brief 
account has been given of the progress effected in Chemistry dur~ 
ing the last 100 years. To complete our survey of the subject we 
must now consider the work which has been done in the borderland. 
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between Physics and Chemistry, and those general relations be- 
tween the sister sciences, which constitute the subject-matter of 
what is now known as Physical or General Chemistry. 


The first chemist to systematically investigate the relations be- 
tween the chemical composition of a substance and its physical 
properties was Kopp, who devoted his life to the subject, and 
discovered a large number of important relations. He showed, 
e.g., that in the case of the members of a homologous series of 
liquid hydrocarbons equal differences of chemical composition will 
approximately correspond to equal differences in the boiling points. 
The difference between the molecular heats of any two successive 
members of such a series has also been shown to be nearly con- 
stant. Many generalisations of this kind were formulated by 
Kopp and others, which went to show that in the case of closely 
allied compounds, the addition of the same element or group of 
elements brought about an equivalent change in such physical 
constants as the boiling-point, specific heat, molecular volume, 
etc. In such cases as these the physical property depends chiefly 
upon the nature of the atoms present, and in less degree upon the 
way in which the atoms are arranged. Other physical properties 
depend almost solely upon the architecture of the molecule, as in 
the case of the power possessed by many compounds of rotating 
the plane of polarisation of a polarised beam of light. In a general 
way we may say that the physical and chemical properties of a 
substance depend upon the composition and the constitution or 
structure of its molecules—this, of course, follows naturally from 
the hypothesis of the molecular and atomic structure of Matter— 
and we are indebted to Ostwald for a very useful terminology in 
this subject. 


A property which depends upon the chemical composition only 
of the molecule, i.e., the nature of the atoms present, is called 
additive. The best and probably the only example of a purely 
additive property is Mass, the mass of a compound being identical 
with the swm of the masses of its constituent elements—a fact first 
fully generalised by Lavoisier, and now known as the Principle 
of the Conservation of Mass. Here we have a property which de- 
pends solely on the kind of atoms present, each element possessing 
a different atomic mass, the molecular mass, therefore, being equal 
to the sum of the separate atomic masses. Where, however, the 
property depends upon the structure of the molecule in the sense 
of grouping of its atoms, it is said to be a constitutive property, a 
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good example of this being optical activity. The majority of phy- 
sical properties are partly additive, and partly constitutive in 
character, so that sometimes one and sometimes the other char- 
acter predominates, according to the nature of the compound. 
Since the properties of substances thus depend upon the nature, 
number, and arrangement of the atoms in their molecules, there is 
necessarily the closest possible connection between the physical and 
chemical properties, for they depend mutually upon one another. 

Besides additive and constitutive properties, there is a third 
class of physical properties, in the case of gases and solutions, to- 
which Ostwald gave the name of colligative. In this case we 
have properties which are determined only by the number of 
molecules present, and not at all by the internal structure or 
nature of the molecule. They are the only physical properties 
which may be said to be entirely independent of chemical con- 
siderations, and are well illustrated by the laws of Boyle, Gay- 
Lussac, and Avogadro relating to gases, for these generalisations 
hold good for all gases, irrespective of their chemical nature. 

It is owing to this close connection between the two sciences 
that chemical energy admits of ready conversion into other forms, 
the most important relation in this respect being that between 

. thermal and chemical energy. The latter is most easily measured 
by converting it into its thermal equivalent, which admits of 
accurate estimation by calorimetric methods. The general prin- 
ciple that in this conversion no loss of energy results was clearly 
apprehended by Lavoisier, who saw that an equality existed be- 
tween the amount of heat needed to split up a compound and the 
quantity of heat set free in the production of that compound from 
its elements. Again in 1840 Hess showed that the total amount of 
heat generated in a chemical change was a constant depending only 
upon the initial and final conditions of the reaction, whatever might 
be the intermediate stages. The way was thus prepared for the 
application of the Mechanical Theory of Heat to chemical 
phenomena. 

Joule and Favre, for instance, proved that more than half of the 
total thermal energy produced by dissolving a lump of zinc in 
acid, will, if the zinc forms part of a simple voltaic cell, be con- 
verted into electrical energy. If now this electrical energy is con~ 
ducted away by a wire of high resistance, we shall have a re- 
appearance of that amount of heat which had apparently disap- 
peared in the cell. Or, instead of heating the wire, the current 
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might be made to do mechanical work through the agency of 
electro-magnets, and here again we should find that there was a 
disappearance of thermal energy exactly equivalent to the work 
done. The total quantity of energy got by the solution of a lump 
of zinc in acid is then a constant, whether the energy takes the 
form of heat of solution, or partly that form and partly the form of 
electrical or mechanical energy. 

Chemical energy then stands upon precisely the same footing 
as those kinds of energy with which physics proper is concerned. 
Many modern scientists have therefore sought to correlate Physics 
and Chemistry as being merely branches of the same science— 
the Science of Energetics. Such a treatment of the subject is 
certainly an immense simplification, and for many purposes answers 
admirably ; but whether it is capable of fulfilling all that is now 
claimed for it seems questionable, as the inherent speciality of 
chemical action would seem to render anything like an identification 
of Chemistry with Physics impossible. 

The application of these principles to Chemistry and the con- 
sequent inclusion of chemical phenomena under the generalisation 
of the Conservation of Energy, has had important consequences in 
the extension of quantitative ideas in this science. A chemical 
equation now symbolises not only the equality of atomic masses — 
on both sides, but also definite quantities of energy. Every 
equation is consequently a symbolic rendering of the two great 
principles of the Conservation of Mass and of Energy. The ques- 
tion of how far chemical questions admit of mathematical treatment 
will be again referred to in connection with Comte’s views on that 
subject. 

Perhaps the most important advance of recent years in Physical 
Chemistry is the Theory of Solution, which is now generally ac- 
cepted by scientists. In vol. II of the ‘‘ Polity,’? Comte remarked 
on the need there was of a proper theory on this subject, a need 
which has been met in a very satisfactory manner ; the new Theory 
also throwing great light upon the nature of chemical processes 
generally. Graham demonstrated the fact that the molecules of 
any substance dissolved in a liquid are in constant motion, exerting 
definite pressures, and so causing the phenomenon of liquid diffu- 
sion, a phenomenon analogous to gaseous diffusion and like that 
due to the tendency of the molecules to separate as widely as 
possible. If, then, we dissolve a lump of sugar in a large volume 
of water, we shall have a state of things in many respects similar 
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to that existing in the case of a gas having a volume equal to the 
volume of the solution. The sugar-molecules will be isolated from 
each other, and it may be shown by means of semipermeable mem- 
branes—admitting of the passage of the water-molecules while 
excluding those of the sugar—that the sugar particles exert a 
pressure capable of being measured. This pressure exerted by the 
particles of a dissolved substance is called osmotic pressure. It 
was shown by Van’t Hoff in 1887 that Boyle’s Law was applicable 
to dilute solutions, the volume of the solvent corresponding to the 
gaseous volume, while the dissolved particles corresponded to the 
gaseous molecules. It was also found that dilute solutions con- 
formed to Gay-Lussac’s law of the relation between gaseous pres- 
sure and temperature. And, lastly, the Law of Avogadro proved 
to be also applicable. It was an immense advance to be able to 
apply these laws to solutions as well as to gases, but the solution 
must be a dilute one, otherwise, as in the case of gases at high 
pressures, the results are discordant with the theory owing to the 
mutual influence of the neighbouring molecules. 

Certain classes of compounds were soon found, such as the 
important groups of Acids, Bases, and Salts, which behaved in an 
exceptional manner when in solution. In these cases the osmotic 
pressure exceeds the amount required by the theory. A similar 
discrepancy was known in the case of gases, where dissociation— 
the breaking-up of the molecules at high temperatures—produced 
abnormal results as regards the law of Avogadro. By extending 
the idea of dissociation to liquids, and making use of the old theory 
of Clausius on electrolysis, Arrhenius was able to assume that in 
these exceptional cases the molecules of the dissolved substance 
were broken into fractional parts which—following Faraday—he 
called ions. The remarkable fact is that these exceptions to the 
theory are all electrolytes, 7.e., they can conduct an electric current 
when dissolved in water, whereas compounds which, like the sugar, 
behave in a normal manner, are non-electrolytes. In the case of 
an electrolyte the water is supposed to have a dissociating power, 
it breaks up the molecules into ions. These ions are according to 
the Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation of Arrhenius charged with 
electricity, and therefore differ in properties from uncharged atoms. 
Since in analytical chemistry we use chiefly aqueous solutions of 
Acids, Bases, and Salts, the coloured reactions upon which we 
rely for our tests are really ionic reactions. This beautiful theory 
is constantly meeting with fresh confirmation in various directions, 
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and has changed the methods of chemical analysis from empirical 
into truly scientific procedures. 

In the power of breaking up the molecules of electrolytes Water 
stands pre-eminent, and its importance as an agent promoting 
chemical reactions is seen to be largely dependent upon this pro- 
perty. Its general influence was clearly seen by Lavoisier and 
Berthollet, and modern research has amply justified the high place 
which these thinkers gave it in the philosophy of the science. 
Striking instances of the effect of moisture in the atmosphere are 
afforded by many gases such as ammonia and hydrogen chloride, 
which will not unite at all if perfectly dry ; while strong sulphuric 
acid has no action on even metallic sodium, provided the com- 
pounds are absolutely free from moisture. That is to say, the 
molecules per se are comparatively inactive, it is the atoms which 
interact. We can now see the reason why non-electrolytes such 
as sugar and alcohol, which are not split up into ions by water, are 
very inactive substances in a chemical sense; the electrolytes— 
acids, bases, and salts—which furnish the majority of characteristic 
chemical changes, being just the reverse. 

One of the earliest chemists to recognise the close connection 
between Physics and Chemistry was C. L. Berthollet, to whose 
work reference was made in a former article. Comte’s high ap- 
preciation of him does not now stand alone, and the late Lothar 
Meyer must be specially mentioned for his able advocacy of 
Berthollet’s views. Besides his recognition of the influence of 
physical conditions in chemical changes, we owe to Berthollet the 
introduction of the idea of chemical equilibrium, and an attempt to 
apply the principles of Mechanics to Chemistry. The attempt was 
premature, and so bore little fruit at first. As in the case of 
Aristotle in Biology, general views could not make headway 
until a larger collection of facts to serve as data for the science had 
been accumulated.. In 1867 Berthollet’s ideas on the proportion- 
ality between chemical action and mass were systematically re- 
vived by Guldberg and Waage, who in that year formulated their 
Law of Mass Action. Berthollet held that chemical action de- 
pended upon mass and affinity, in addition to several physical fac- 
tors, such as cohesion, temperature, etc. The subsequent work of 
several chemists upon the effect of mass enabled Guldberg and 
Waage to give a mathematical form to their views, according to 
which when two substances interact, the action is proportional 
to the active masses present, active mass being defined as mass 
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per unit of volume. The action also depends .upon the specific 
nature of the substances, and such physical factors as those’ already 
mentioned, including the element of time, the need for which was 
seen by Comte. If now we denote the active masses of any. two 
substances which interact, by a, b, the other factors being repre- 
sented by the co-efficient c, then the intensity or force of the 
chemical reaction is equal to the product. of thése factors, ‘t.e., 
= abc. In this way it is in many cases possible: to ‘find: the con- 
ditions of equilibrium in a chemical reaction, and.so oe increase 
our power of prevision. 

Let us now consider what are the essential differences between 
Physics and Chemistry. How can we best ‘define their: respective 
domains? Modern writers on this subject usually speak of Physics 
as Molecular Mechanics ; while Chemistry‘is the Mechanics of the 
Atom, divided into Statics concerned with atomic equilibrium and 
Dynamics dealing with chemical changes. © When the internal 
structure of the molecule remains unaltered ‘we have a physical 
change, while on the other hand those cases where the molecule 
is either broken up or becomes more ‘complex in ‘structure: will 
fall under the head of chemical phenomena.’ It is,‘ however, im- 
possible to draw an absolutely hard and fast line’ between the 
two kinds of changes, all the more so since—in accordance with 
Williamson’s hypothesis of the mobility of ‘the atoms—the atoms 
of a molecule must be looked on as possessing ‘only a rélatively 
stable equilibrium. Indeed, the researches ‘on radio-activity which 
have culminated in the discovery of the remarkable properties of 
Radium prove that atomic equilibrium is of a een more unstable 
nature than was formerly supposed. 

This view of Chemistry as concerned with the Mechanics of the 
Atom of course implies that the science should be capable of a 
certain amount of mathematical treatment. ‘Comte appears’to ‘me 
to have made too sweeping a statement in denying the applicability 
of mathematical analysis to this science, a mistake which was per- 
haps not unnatural at a time when the only mathematical consi- 
deration admissible was the simple algebraical one of the equality of 
the interacting masses before and after the reaction. As a matter 
of fact the same thing is taking place in Chemistry as occurred in 
Physics. There, each branch of the science was for a long time 
descriptive and qualitative in character, gradually becoming more 
quantitative as further, researches revealed the dependence of the 
phenomena in question upom known conditions. capable of direct 
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measurement, and therefore amenable to mathematical methods. 
The Theory of Solution developed by Van’t Hoff and Arrhenius 
has been of great service in conjunction with the Law of Mass 
Action in making Chemistry less empirical and descriptive and more 
quantitative. It must, in justice to Comte, be added that the 
mathematical treatment of chemical phenomena has so far only 
been successfully applied in the case of Physical Chemistry, where 
physical and chemical conditions are closely interwoven, and there 
does not seem much likelihood that the science as a whole will 
ever be capable of mathematical treatment in the way that Physics 
is. 

One question of general interest remains: what is the nature 
of chemical as compared with physical forces? Here it must be 
confessed that but little has been accomplished. On the whole 
the view of Davy on this subject is perhaps most in accordance 
with our knowledge at present. He held that electrical and 
chemical phenomena were “‘ produced by the same power acting 
in One Case on masses, in the other.on particles.’’ That is, Elec- 
tricity is a molecular, and Chemical Affinity an atomic form of 
the same species of force. A considerable amount of evidence 
in favour of this view exists, but even if we accept it, it is of 
course none the less necessary to preserve the distinction between 
Chemistry and Physics—a distinction based upon the undeniably 
special and deep-seated nature of chemical changes, whereby the 
very structure of the molecule is permanently altered. 

H. Gorpon Jones, 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


—$$—_____. 

A Bitu has been recently introduced into the House of Commons 
proposing legislation to check the immigration of aliens, and to 
exile criminal aliens upon their conviction of such offences as 
entail the punishment of imprisonment without the option of a 
fine. The Bill also proposes to deal with the over-crowding in 
particular districts by prohibiting further settlement in them ; 
though how this is to be enforced it is difficult to see. Cunning 
and sympathy on the part of their friends will readily enough supply 
aliens with the means of evading official regulations, both as re- 
gards landing on our shores and subsequent domicile. The proposal 
to deport the convicted alien is an act of justice to the community 
at large, which has long been called for. 
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Of the 135,377 foreigners in London in 1901, 38,117"were from 
Russia, and 10,889 were from Italy. In ten years the number 
of Russians had more than trebled, and the number of Italians 
had doubled. Other nationalities had remained in number much 
as they were. Both Russians and Italians tend to cluster in 
particular neighbourhoods. On arrival they naturally seek their 
own countrymen, and, being poor, they are glad at first to get 
shelter in the homes of their own people. As large numbers are 
continually arriving, over-crowding has been inevitable, and this 
appears to be their worst offence. It is the ever-increasing num- 
ber of poor Jews from the Continent settling in one large London 
area just east of the City, that has excited repugnance and alarm 
for the future, rather than any evidence of their danger to English 
society in the past either from industrial competition or from 
noxious habits. They have not brought disease with them. No 
serious epidemic has run through the crowded Jewish quarters of 
London. Their religion prescribes their diet and some degree 
of cleanliness, and so has kept them comparatively healthy. They 
settle down to some industrial occupation without delay, helped 
in this way as in the matter of house-room, by their co-reli- 
gionists. They are obliged to accept very low wages at first as 
apprentices to the more or less novel employments open to them. 
Until they get used to their new environment, and lose the ner- 
vousness of people who fear failure in a strange land, they are 
ready to submit to almost any hardship. But soon their natural 
shrewdness teaches them how to improve their condition, and 
by the time a poor Jew has been in England for a year or two, he 
has generally made himself independent of those who would make 
an excessive profit out of his labour. He still works hard, but he 
is very frugal, and lives a life superior in every respect to that 
which he lived in the country from whence he came. Compared 
with the lowest class of English and Irish, the immigrant Jew is 
not dirtier in his person and abode; he is more attached to his 
home and his family ; is more sober and more perseveringly indus- 
trious. He is proud of his race and his religion, and believes 
himself superior by nature to the ‘‘ goy”’ or gentile. His amuse- 
ment, when he has time for any, is gambling. His cunning and 
cupidity are unbounded. He will commit petty frauds impartially 
on Jew and Gentile. 

His litigiousness may arise in part from his love of games of 
chance. County-court judges have to decide disputes between 
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low-class Jews rather on the probabilities of the case than on the 
“evidence ’’ of the parties to the suit. 

There is little reason to suppose that the industry of the immi- 
grant’ Jews has affected the wage-earning capacity of the English 
workman ; while there is evidence that the labour of the Jews has 
added to the comfort of the poorer classes generally, by enabling 
them to obtain serviceable clothing at a low price. There are thou- 
sands of working-men who regularly make their purchases in 
the ‘Jewish ‘quarters of London, and sharpen their wits on the 
Hebrew whetstone.’ It would be difficult to find a hundred genuine 
working- ten ‘in London''who could find any reason in their own 
experience for interference with the liberty of the Jewish popula- 
tion, except'in the matter of house rent. That there should be 
lack of sympathy with aliens on the part of English working-men 
is the result in ‘some measure of that natural antipathy to strangers 
with manners and customs different from their own—an antipathy 
which: is often expressed by persons of the same nationality and 
neighbourhood, and is-so-much stronger where the differences are 
more pronounced’ ‘by foreign speech and foreign features. But 
the feeling seldom: amounts to anything like hatred. The Jewish 
usurers and landlords’ who do excite hatred are men of some wealth, 
and are generally naturalised British subjects. 

The threat of legislation to check the unrestricted immigration 
of poor foreigners other than the diseased and criminal, is rather 
from Anticipation of possible evils in the future, than from any 
considerable mischief proved to have arisen from it in the past. 
It is, however, quite possible to conceive such an increase in the 
number of poor foreigners in England as to be a source of social 
danger. The Jews have some advantages over other aliens aris- 
ing from their religious organisations, and their own Boards of 
Guardians. But if we were troubled with large numbers of people 
with no ‘such ‘advantages, and without the same steady industrial 
tendencies, the effect might be disastrous. The immigration is 
always to the towns; no immigration of cultivators of the soil 
seems to be thought of, so that, for a time at least, the pressure 
comes where it is most undesirable. Dispersal, more or less rapid, 
must, however, come about in the case of all excessive immigra- 
tion, and dispersion will be facilitated by insisting on the carrying 
out of the sanitary laws by the local authorities. 

‘This, indeed, seems to be the-only effectual way of preventing 
further over-crowding. The prohibition to enter a particular ‘dis- 
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trict, suggested in the Bill before Parliament, will be very diffi- 
cult to enforce without strict inspection of the houses. 

The bulk of the poor Jews who come here from the Continent 
‘do not long remain very poor. With improvement in wealth and 
education, it may reasonably be hoped that their morals will 
improve. The attempt to convert them to Christianity is futile, 
and is much to be deprecated. About £40,000 a year is spent 
in doing a little harm in this direction ; but the society which spends 
this money is all but powerless. A converted Jew is an outcast 
from his own community, and a suspected alien in any other. 
Christianity has nothing to offer the Jew, either in moral sanctions 
or in superior objects of reverence. _It would loosen or destroy 
those sanitary regulations which have their roots in Judaism, and 
would burden the Jews’ imagination with an useless complexity of 
supernatural beings. His simple monotheism is a much better 
basis for a Religion of Humanity than is Christ’anity. But before 
he can adopt such a religion, he will have to abandon his exclu- 
siveness and the vices which have grown out of it. 

ROBERT NEWMAN. 


DEG) ORIG: 


THE ARCTIC HOME IN THE VEDAS. By Bat GaAncGApDHaR 
Tirax. (Poona: The Manager, Kesari. Bombay: Ramchandra 
Govin and Son, Kalkadevi Road. 1903.) 


It is a characteristic difference between Christian and Hindoo 
writers that whereas the former distrust the progress of science, 
fearing that it may discredit the Bible, and only accept new dis- 
coveries long after they have been received by the outside world, 
the latter—ignorant heathens that they are—eagerly seize on the 
fruits of modern science in order to elucidate the meaning of 
their sacred books. Astronomy has been called ‘‘ the eye of the 
Veda.’’ Examining the Vedas in the light of astronomy, Mr. 
Tilak finds references to phenomena only seen within the Arctic 
circle—the disappearance of the sun in the winter, the dawn 
circling round the pole for many days before the sun’s re-appear- 
ance, and about the summer solstice, the continual sight of the 
sun, which never sets but circles in the heavens. Which, he asks, 
is the more likely: That these were traditions handed down 
through many generations from the inter-glacial period, when 
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eternal spring reigned within the Arctic circle, and long afterwards, 
when the cold had driven the Aryans far south, embodied in the 
Vedas ; or that these phenomena, so unlike those of central or 
southern Asia, were imagined without ever having been seen: a 
And among another branch of the Aryans, in the Avesta, Mr. 

Tilak finds it related that the good spirit ‘‘ created as the first best 
region, Airyana Vaéjo,’’? which the evil spirit afterwards de- 
stroyed by cold. If this theory be accepted the received explana- 
tions of the Vedic Myths will have to be discarded, together with 
much that has been built thereon. For example, the victory of 
Indra over Vritra will not represent the re-appearance of the sun 
that has been hidden by the storm-cloud, but its rising after the 
long Arctic night. So, if this be established, we must revise our 
notions of the youth of mankind and look back to the time when 
there were months of darkness and months of sunlight, and the 
dawn circled round the heavens for thirty days, till our ancestors 
were driven forth by the greatest of all the revolutions which the 
human race has experienced—the oncoming of the Age of Ice and 
Snow. S. H. Swinny. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGY. By Joun M. RoBEertson. Vol. I. (London = 
A and H.B. Bonner. 1904.) 

The reputation of Mr. Robertson, which has for some time 
been steadily rising, both as an able advocate of justice and 
humanity, and as a writer on Sociology, gives an interest to these 
seven essays, some of which first appeared many years ago. He 
has indeed one weakness which has marred some pages of his 
_ interesting work on Buckle (e.g., the chapter on ‘‘ Le Play ’’)— 
“he is more ready to note faults than virtues, and some particular 
errors are so hateful in his sight that no services to truth can be 
set off against them. In the case, however, of the authors cri- 
licised in the first two essays, this weakness hardly shows itself. 
Mr. Pearson receives fair though firm treatment, and if the ex- 
posure of Mr. Kidd is drastic, it cannot be said that Mr. Robertson 
has overlooked his services to Sociology. . It would be interesting 
to know how much of Mr. Kidd’s popularity is due to his defence 
of Christianity at home, and of Imperial buccaneering abroad, 
and how much to any belief that his account of the evolution of 
society is truly scientific. Mr. Robertson’s analysis of his. con- 
tradictions and absurdities ought to be widely known ; but philo- 
sophies like the Kiddian which bolster up old errors and, pander 
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to national greed are impervious to reason. It is not to reason 
that they make their appeal. 

Three essays follow on Culture and Progress. These are less. 
directly Sociological, and are the weakest in the book. In the 
one on “‘ Culture and Reaction,’’ the most obvious reason for 
the tendency of the cultured to desert the cause of progress is. 
hardly mentioned. The cultured are chiefly drawn from those 
classes with money enough to procure what passes for a good. 
education. ven when by force of native capacity some child of 
the people makes his way into the ranks of the cultured, his asso- 
ciates thenceforward usually belong to these classes. Hence in 
either case the cultured are especially affected by the opinions. 
of classes which in our day are becoming more and more re- 
actionary. In the wider sense, indeed, which Mr. Robertson gives 
to culture, it may be hoped that it will one day be open to all. To 
a great extent it is so already. Meantime, it is doubtful if the 
cause of progress really gains by the transfer of the most intelli- 
gent sons of the people by means of scholarships and University 
careers to an environment so much less favourable to progressive 
views. Is it any gain to the community that those who are marked 
out by their ability to become the leaders of the workers should 
be enticed instead to join the ranks of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions ? : 

But leaving this question aside, Mr. Robertson is too ready 
to stigmatise as reactionary the slightest deviation from his own 
cenception of the way of progress. In active life men are turned’ 
aside here and there from the straight path by many oblique 
influences—party spirit, personal likes and dislikes, the urgency 
of stronger natures, the customs of oflice—without ceasing on the 
whole to be progressive. Moreover, it is very difficult to be equally 
alive to the truth in all departments of life. Hume is not to be 
classed as a reactionist because he failed to see that the Whig 
noblemen who encouraged the mob to how) against the Scots 
were better than George HI; and it should be remembered that 
even when he wished to see the King ‘‘ punish those insolent 
rascals in London and Middlesex who had set at naught his au- 
thority,’’ he declared that he was “‘ an American in principle, and 
wished that the colonists should be let alone to govern, or mis- 
govern themselves as they thought proper.’’ Moreover he could 
not fail to be struck by the great spread of rationalist views in 
France, and as that was what especially interested him, he was: 
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led to depreciate the faction fights which passed for freedom in 
England. It is easy enough for us to see the connection between 
intellectual and political progress. It was much more difficult to 
recognise it in the middle of the eighteenth century. Hume is not 
to be treated as a reactionist because he failed to do so, any more 
than because he had his moments of depression, and doubted 
whether it was worth while to oppose the superstitions of the 
vulgar. He soon rallied, and made amends by that serene death 
which was such a shock to the orthodox. Mr. Robertson rightly 
classes Wesley and Johnson as leaders of reaction, but both were 
in some points progressive. For instance, Johnson was the friend 
of India and of Ireland, and the determined opponent of slavery. 
All that it is fair to say of Hume is that, as England became 
more reactionary in religion, and as the popular party there took 
up the cry against the Scots, he became more than ever inclined 
to despise such political liberties as existed in that country. 

The case of Burke is the exact opposite. Far from being an 
instance of a change from progress to reaction, he was a_pre- 
‘destined Conservative from his youth upwards. Fortune threw 
him into the party of the Whig aristocracy, who were resisting the 
innovations of George III, and he gave them the invaluable sup- 
port of his wisdom and his insight ; but even then he ranged him- 
self with the least Liberal section of the party, even supporting 
rotten boroughs and the privileges of the clergy. Earlier still, he 
had taken up his position as an enemy of the rationalistic philo- 
sophy, and was one of the first to see that the movement of eman- 
-cipation must ultimately extend from religion to politics. That 
in the course of the contest with George III, his philosophic mind 
struck out many valuable and permanent axioms of politics, and 
that he was not so wise when excited to fury by the events of the 
French Revolution is beside the question. His exposure of re- 
volutionary fallacies was for the moment inimical to progress, 
though it contained much that was true and of permanent value. 
In the great armies of the friends and enemies of progress, between 
whom the West has been so long divided, it is very far from 
true that all the great intellects and all the brave hearts have 
been in the one camp. Nor is it true that among the reactionists 
there have been none who did any service to progress. Some- 
times, they found themselves fighting beside the friends of pro- 
gress against reactionis's of a still worse type. Sometimes they 
usefully corrected the errors and deviations of the soldiers of 
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freedom ; but it was on these latter that the hope of the future 
really rested. 

The volume ends with two admirable essays. The first is on 
‘* Machiavelli and Calvin,’ and gives us a glimpse of the evils. 
of Calvin’s rule in Geneva. This is a matter which cannot be: 
too often pressed on our attention. It might indeed appear that 
Plutocracy rather than Puritanism is the danger of the hour ; but 
they have this in common that they both appeal to force. And. 
those who watched the support which so many leaders among the 
Wesleyans and other Christian communions gave to the South 
African war, and still give to the policy of Imperialism, will not 
doubt that such an unholy alliance is possible. The other essay 
deals with the connection between the French and English Revolu- 
tions, the rise of Freethought in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the English reaction in the eighteenth. To one opinion. 
contained in it I think exception may be taken. Cromwell is said. 
to have left England worse and weaker than when he began to 
deal with affairs. But if, as there is much evidence to show, the 
iniquitous Dutch war marks the turning of the tide and the ebb 
of revolutionary enthusiasm, while the Protectorate was an effort 
to adapt the government of the Commonwealth to the altered. 
circumstances, and to prevent a Restoration by enlisting the best 
of the Conservatives in defence of the new order, this is only to 
say that England was worse and weaker seven years after the- 
reaction began than it was in the full flood of the Revolution. 

S. H. Swinny. 


PA Gal eb 


The invasion of Tibet and the disgusting massacres that have- 
followed upon it repeat, on a smaller scale it is true, but with highly 
aggravating circumstances, the crime of the South African war.. 
Moreover there has been a flagrant breach of a law enacted ex- 
pressly in order to prevent such enterprises being undertaken by the- 
Executive without the previous consent of Parliament. Yet, the 
Liberal Opposition has again failed to offer any resistance or 
commit itself to any downright censure of the action of the Go-- 
vernment. Here we see once more the paralysing influence of 
the Liberal Imperialist section of the so-called “ party.’’ Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman would perhaps have been willing to. vote 
against Mr. Brodrick’s resolution. But if he had called on his. 
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‘‘ party ’’? to follow him the real line of cleavage would have been 
made plain. The pretence that Mr. Balfour had thrown over 
Lord Curzon, and that, therefore, a division was unnecessary, is 
too hollow. His declaration, ‘‘I do not want to have anything 
to do with the Tibetans in a political sense ; let them manage their 
own affairs ; I desire nothing better,’’ is worth exactly as much 
as his uncle’s, ‘‘ We seek no territory ; we desire no gold mines,”’ 
when he was preparing to conquer the Boers. 
* + ¥ * 

As it was, several Liberals, including one of Lord Rosebery’s 
-chief henchmen, voted with the Government. |] have not been 
able to find a complete list of these men. Formerly, after every 
division of any importance, the lists of ayes, noes, and pairs ap- 
peared as a matter of course.in the newspapers. They now rarely 
think it worth while to print them. On a recent occasion the 
Whips declined to furnish the press with a list of the pairs. It 
is one among many signs of the impotence and contempt into 
which the House of Commons is falling. 

* + * * 

In the event of a defeat of the Government, which, though 
perhaps not very probable, may happen any night, it is expected 
that Mr. Balfour will wish to resign rather than dissolve, because, 
from the Radical point of view, it is very desirable that the new 
Ministry should not be formed until after the general election. A 
very considerable Liberal majority may be fairly counted upon, and 
it is generally expected that the Radical element will prepon- 
derate. In that case it would be possible, in forming the new 
Cabinet, to exclude certain statesmen calling themselves Liberals, 
but differing in no appreciable degree from Unionists. For the 
same reason, these ‘‘ undesirables ’” will endeavour to plant them- 
selves in office before the sense of the country has been taken. 
And a ministerial plant is apt to take uncommonly firm root, as 
Mr. Balfour has found in the case of more than one of his col- 
leagues. 

* * * * 

If Mr. Balfour resigns it will be his business to advise the King 
whom he should send for. What would his advice be? I do not 
pretend to guess. The King has an undoubted right to send for 
whom he pleases, and he might think the present time favourable 
for indicating his preference. He could make no choice which 
would not be pronounced by many people to be sagacious. 

* * Pad * 

A great outcry is being raised by the French reactionists at 

the removal of the crucifixes or pictures of the crucifixion sus- 
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pended in courts of justice. The wonder is that a symbol identi- 
fying the administration of the law common to all citizens with 
the creed of a particular sect. should have been allowed to remain 
so long. It is contended that perjury will now become more com- 
mon, the visible image of their god having operated on a certain 
class of witnesses as a scare-crow does on the feathered tribe. 
The suggestion, though not complimentary to the orthodox, may 
be well founded. But it is better to risk some temporary mis- 
carriage of justice than to prolong the life of superstition by the 
official homage of a free-thinking government. 
* * * x 

It was natural that the Anglo-French agreement about Morocco 
should give rise to some expression of discontent in Spain. But 
most Spaniards have wisely made up their minds to forget their 
transmarine dominion, to waste no money on building a new navy, 
and to devote themselves henceforth to the improvement of their 
condition in their own land. Already the loss of their colonies is 
seen to have been a blessing in disguise. Although it deprived them 
of their exclusive market in those dependencies, their manufactures 
and commerce are doing better than before, and there is a remark- 
able revival of industrial activity of every kind. If she can keep 
clear of civil war Spain is likely to become once more prosperous 
and strong. Her chief danger lies in the violent antagonism be- 
tween the growing Socialist party and the reactionary and ultra- 
Catholic Government. 

Eo. -DEESLY. 


In the opposition to the war in South Africa many of the 
most influential advocates of the municipalisation of public services 
and several of the leading academic Socialists refused to take any 
part. Some were frankly Imperialist, and thought the end—not 
Chinese labour, but a free and glorious Empire—yjustified the 
means. Others steeled their hearts against the cries of the suffer- 
ing and the wronged, by reminding themselves that there was in- 
justice and misery waiting to be redressed at home. They sneered 
at those whose feelings were only outraged by events happening 
thousands of miles away ; and they shrunk from compromising the 
cause of social progress by allying it with the unpopular cry of 
justice to the enemy. They looked ahead, they proclaimed. 
And meanwhile, the very policy that they supported or at the 
least failed to oppose, has rendered their favourite remedy im- 
possible for the time. The rise in the rate of interest, due in great 
part to the war, has enormously increased the difficulties of all 
municipal enterprise. Many promising schemes would not pay 
their way under the new conditions. | Much necessary work has 
had to be postponed or abandoned. On all sides we see 
that the evil we have sown abroad is being reaped at the hearths 


and in the homes of our own people. 
Seale MINN Ye 
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COME IOAN Dee sb NCE “ON SOCIOLOGY. 


MR. SPENCER’S autobiography is now before the world. Auto- 
biography, when courageous and frank, is nearly always interest- 
ing ; and, where the writer has played a prominent part in life the 
interest is extreme. These conditions are united in Mr. Spencer’s 
book, which, however, it is not my purpose to discuss on the pre- 
sent occasion. I refer to it only for the light it throws on a point 
which has been much disputed, the relation of the philosophy of 
Spencer to that of Comte. i: 

Briefly stated, Mr. Spencer’s position is (a) that his first work, 
published in the autumn of 1850, under the title ‘‘Social Statics,’’ 
was written without knowledge that Comte had given a similar title, 
though with a different meaning, to one of the divisions of the. 
‘“ Philosophie Positive’’; (4) that when, in 1851, he was brought 
into close intercourse with such students of Comte as George 
Lewes and George Eliot, and was persuaded by them to read 
portions of Comte for himself, the influence exercised upon him 
by Comte, which he admits to have been very great, was the in- 
fluence not of agreement but antagonism. (See “* Autobiography,”’ 
vol. i, pp. 444-6.) The process of refuting Comte gave him con- 
ceptions which he would not otherwise have formed. Let us look 
separately at these points. 

The expression ‘‘ Statique Sociale’? was used by Comte in the 
48th chapter of the ‘‘ Philosophie Positive’’ as one of the two 
divisions of ‘‘ Physique Sociale,’’ or ‘‘ Sociologie’’; the other 
division being called ‘‘ Dynamique Sociale.’’ The distinction, as 
Comte defines it, is analogous to that between organisation and 
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life in biology. In practical life it corresponds to the distinctioa 
between Order and Progress. In the title of the fiftieth chapter, 
which is specially devoted to the subject, Social Statics was defined 
as ** the general theory of the spontaneous order existing in human 
‘societies. ”” 

Mr. Spencer tells us in his autobiography (vol. i, pp. 358-9) that 
when his own treatise on Social Statics was written, he knew 
nothing more of Auguste Comte than that he was a French philo- 
sopher. He tells us further that the title which he had originally 
proposed for the book was ‘‘A System of Social and Political 
Morality.’” Owing to the advice of friends he changed the title 
first to ‘‘ Demostatics,’’ and subsequently to that which it ulti- 
mately bore. 

Everyone will accept Mr. Spencer’s assurance that at the time 
of publishing this work he had no direct knowledge of Comte’s. 

‘writings. Moreover, a brief glance at its contents is enough to 
show how widely its conclusions diverge from those of Comte, 
especially in all that relates to the functions of government. But 
the conception implied in the words Social Physics—the conception 
of giving a scientific basis to politics—had been diffused by Comte 
through European thought for more than twenty years before 
Spencer began to write. In England John Mill brought it pro- 
minently forward in the final chapters of his Logic, published in 
1843. Its influence is traceable in Mr. Spencer’s own description 
of the subject-matter of his book, which was, he says (I, p. 359) :— 


“ How an aggregate of citizens may stand without tendency to conflict 
and disrupion—how men’s relations may be kept in a balanced state ; 
my belief being that the conforming of social arrangements to the law of 
equal freedom, or to the system of equity deducible. from it, insured the 
maintenance of equilibrium.” 


Whatever may be said of the last part of this passage, the defini- 
tions of Social Static given by the two thinkers are not widely 
divergent. The problem, ‘‘ How an aggregate of citizens may 
stand without tendency to conflict and disruption ’’ has obviously a 
close connection with “* the general theory of the spontaneous order 
existing in human societies.’’ 

In 1851 Mr. Spencer, as the Autobiography shows us, came 
into close contact with two well-known students of Comte—George 
Lewes and George Eliot. During the next two or three years the 
Autobiography gives ample proof of the attention given by Spencer 
to the subject of Comte’s philosophy. He held long conversations 
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on the leading principles of Comte with these two friends: he 
carefully studied the condensed translation of the ‘‘ Philosophie 
Positive,’’ published in 1853 by Harriet Martineau. Mr. Lewes’s 
rather superficial summary had appeared a few months earlier. Mr. 
Spencer assures us that the principal effect produced by his study 
of Comte was a desire to refute him ; and that in the process of 
refutation many of his own characteristic ideas had their origin. 
Thus, for instance, his endeavour to expose the fallacies of Comte’s 
‘* Classification of the Sciences ’’ led to his essay on the ‘‘Genesis of 
Science’’; and so helped forward his evolutionary system of 
Philosophy. 

The fundamental distinction between Comte’s philosophy and 
Spencer’s is stated very clearly by Mr. Spencer himself in a 
letter to G. Lewes, which will be found in the second volume. 
Lewes (p. 111) had criticised the strictures contained in Spencer’s 
well-known pamphlet, ‘‘ Reasons for Dissenting from the Philo- 
sophy of M. Comte.’’ Spencer replied in a long. letter, which 
forms Appendix B. From this I extract the following significant 


passage (p. 488) :— 


“The other important point is that raised in your question, ‘Was not 
Comte the man who first constructed a Philosophy out of the separate 
sciences—and is not that your aim also?’ Here it seems to me is the chief 
source of difference between us. I venture to think that you are assimi- 
lating two wholly different things—endeavouring to establish a lineal 
descent between systems which are not only generically distinct or ordin- 
ally distinct, but which belong to distinct classes. What is Comte’s pro- 
fessed aim? To give a coherent account of the progress of human 
conceptions. Whatismy aim? To give a coherent account of the pro- 
gress of the external world. Comte proposes to describe the necessary, 
and the actual, filiation of zdeas. I propose to describe the necessary, and 
the actual, filiation of thzmgs. Comte professes to interpret the genesis of 
our knowledge of Nature. My aim is to interpret, so far as it is possible, 
the genesis of the phenomena which constitutes Nature. The one end is 
subjecttve. The other is odjecteve. How, then, can the one be the 
originator of the other?” 


Now this statement of the difference between the Comtean and 
the Spencerian synthesis will be accepted by most disciples of 
Comte. Words used by the present writer of the philosophy of 
Descartes (see ‘‘ New Calendar of Great Men,’’ p. 485), empha- 
sise a similar distinction :— 

“The positive synthesis of Descartes was an objective synthesis; an 
attempt to deduce all the phenomena of the universe from a single prin- 
ciple by mechanical process mathematically calculated. Though destined 


to fail, the attempt was of vast importance, both as an incentive to 
mathematical and physical speculation in the hundred years that followed, 
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and as a proof that a future synthesis must rest on a different principle. 
Wholly abandoning the attempt to consider, much less to explain, the 
Universe as a whole, the final synthesis avowedly takes Man as the central 
point, grouping the facts of Nature in orderly arrangement round him. 
In a word, while not ceasing to be scientific, it is subjective, not objective.’ 

How far Mr. Spencer succeeded with his Cosmogony this is 
not the place to enquire. But the fact that his aim was to explain 
the universe, is no proof, as he seems to think it was, that he was 
not influenced by a previous thinker whose more modest and more 
philosophical aim had been to explain man’s relation to the uni- 
verse. Descartes was helped on by Vieta, and in his turn acted 
powerfully on Newton, though neither Newton nor Vieta troubled 
themselves about Cosmogonies. That Spencer was indebted to 
Comte for the conception of Sociology as a distinct science, founded 
on the basis of other sciences, and proximately on the science of 
Biology, is a statement too obvious to need discussion. Mr. 
Spencer himself admits Comte’s priority, though he denies his own 
indebtedness. But priority in such a matter, extending as it did 
over nearly a generation, is decisive. 

What we have now to consider is whether the work of the later 
thinker shows a real and important advance over the results 
achieved by the earlier. 

The most striking difference between the two lies not in Social 
Static, but in Social Dynamic. In the conception of human society 
as an organism, displaying the two characteristics of organisms— 
specialisation of structures and functions combined with consensus 
—the two thinkers are substantially agreed. And it will be ad- 
mitted by most, if not all, of those who look on Comte as the 
source of the fundamental principle that many of the developments 
of this principle due to Mr. Spencer are of much interest and 
value. And here special reference should be made to the collection 
of sociological facts instituted under his superintendence, under the 
title of ‘‘ Descriptive Sociology.”’ 

But when we pass from Social Static to Social Dynamic—from 
the study of the consensus of the different parts of the social or- 
ganism to the study of society considered in a state of progressive 
movement—the student of Spencer is impressed by a singular de- 
ficiency. The Philosophy of History is conspicuous by its absence. 
Now there are many people to whom the importance of this 
omission is not at first sight obvious. Indeed, in most historical 
societies and academies at the present time the mere mention of the 
words ‘‘ Philosophy of History ”’ is apt to cause a pitying shrug 
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or smile. Leaving specialists, however, let us try to answer the 
question, What can be hoped for from the use of the historical 
method in sociology? This question is discussed at length in the 
tenth chapter of the sixth book of Mill’s ‘‘ Treatise on Logic.” 
More than sixty years have passed since it was written ; but these 
years have not in any way destroyed its value. It would have 
been well if Mr. Spencer could have profited by its perusal. 

The proximate cause, says Mill, of every state of society is the 
state of society immediately preceding it. The fundamental pro- 
blem, therefore, of the social science is to find the laws according 
to which any state of society produces the state which succeeds it 
and takes its place. 

What do we mean precisely by a ‘‘ state of society’’? We 
mean by it the simultaneous condition of all the greater social 
facts ; the condition of the society at any given time with regard 
to religious belief, dissemination of knowledge, distribution. of 
wealth, family organisation, artistic culture, form of government, 
relations of classes, and soon. Social Static shows us a consensus, 
a correlation, among these facts ; such that when some of them 
have been distinctly determined the remainder may be inferred 
with a certain amount of precision; in the same way that an 
anatomist from one or more bones of an extinct animal may infer 
the rest. Passing from this to the laws which regulate the suc- 
cession of states of society, how are we to obtain these except from 
the study of history? Doubtless a standard of historical research 
must be set up widely differing from that of the learned specialities 
which at present occupy the almost exclusive attention of historical 
societies. Discussions of government and of political constitutions 
must be brought into far more intimate connection with the history 
of religion, of science, of art, of industry than is usually done by 
academies and professors, before much advance can be made in 
the application and development of the laws of Social Dynamic 
laid down by Comte. Further, it seems evident that, in the first 
instance, attention should be concentrated on the more highly- 
developed communities, of which records extending through many 
generations are preserved, rather than to savage or primitive tribes. 
It can only be from the former that we can derive the data requisite 
for examining the taws of social filiation. Whatever may be gained 
from the study of nascent societies, it will throw but little light on 
the laws of continuity. Authentic and detailed records of the 
history of a savage tribe through a long period are all but non- 
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existent. Additional reasons may be given for concentrating 
attention mainly, though not exclusively, on the more civilised 
nations ; one being that their action on the rest is likely to be pre- 
ponderant. 

However approached, the problem is obviously one of great 
complication and difficulty. But what reason have we for presum- 
ing that the changes of states of society should be easier to analyse 
and predict than the changes of radium? We have to combine 
the statical point of view with the dynamical ; we have, that is, not 
merely to keep in view the correspondence between each element 
in a given state of society, but the correspondence between the » 
simultaneous changes of these elements. Indeed, the complexity 
of the problem would render, it almost hopeless, but for the fact 
‘that one of these elements, although perhaps intrinsically the least 
energetic, is nevertheless found to preponderate among the agents 
of social progression. This element (to use Mill’s words) is “ the 
state of the speculative faculties of mankind ; including the nature 
‘of the beliefs which by any means they have arrived at con- 
cerning themselves and the world by which they are surrounded.”’ 
Condorcet, in his Progrés de Vesprit humain, was the first ex- 
plicitly to expound this connection between the progress of the 
mind and the progress of society ; and it is for this reason that 
Comte gave him so prominent a place among the pioneers of 
‘Sociology. In any case, the fact that our intellectual functions, 
‘though far inferior to the emotions and propensities in energy, 
should nevertheless prove to be the most potent factor in social 
change, simplifies the discussion of the problem ; since intellectual 
results can be separated and clearly defined, and round them other 
changes can be correlated. 

But what are we to say of a thinker whose conception of socio- 
logical science omits the historical point of view as hardly deserv- 
ing notice? who comes, for instance, to the conclusion, best stated 
in his own words, that *‘ had Greece and Rome never existed, 
human life and the right conduct of it would have been in their 
essentials exactly what they now are’’? who, in a word, left out 
of his consideration the essential problem of sociological science, 
the laws regulating the succession of social states? What can 
‘we say but compare him to one who should write a treatise on 
‘astronomy without reference to mathematics ; to a chemist who 


shou'd ignore the atomic theory ; or to a biologist who should 
dispense with the comparative method ? 
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There is an ethical side to this matter as well as an intellectual 
side. The study of the laws of Social Filiation is one which may 
well occupy the strongest intellects for generations to come. But 
while admitting this, we should never forget that science, here as 
elsewhere, is but good sense developed and systematised.. The 
essential truths of the rise and progress of Humanity are accessible 
to the simplest and the humblest. <A child, while learning to 
count, may be taught his debt to Arabian and Indian forerunners,, 
and thus be helped early in his career to surmount the hateful 
prejudices of race. Every word he uses, every tool his father 
or his father’s comrades use—the plough, the wheel, the forge, the 
boat, may serve as an object-lessoniof his debt to far-off ancestors. 
The ship that brings him food from beyond broad oceans tells a tale 
of a lonely thinker slain in Syracu§e more than twenty centuries 
ago. Countless are the ways in which the child can be brought 
to the knowledge of Humanity ; for the gifts of Humanity are 
countless. h 

But of all this the Synthetic Philosophy of Mr. Spencer tells us 
nothing. If feelings of veneration are to be stirred by any of 
his writings, it can only be veneration for the unknown and 
perhaps impersonal Power that keeps “ thirty million suns ’”’ in 
motion. There is megalomania in’ Philosophy, as well as in Poli- 
tics ; and the illusion of it is as complete. Weighed against the 
life of one saint or hero—nay, rather against one act of heroic 
devotion—thirty million tenantless;suns are as dust in the balance. 
J. H. Brinces. 


NOE ES. Th Rut 2 ARPS: 


The English and Americans who are crowding to Paris in this 
the most delightful of its seasons do not find much to draw their 
attention from its pleasant sights and gaieties. In the fifty-three 
years since I first knew it, in the days of the second Republic,, 
before the coup d’état of Napoleon, I think I have never seen) 
Paris in,a state of such complete peacefulness, good temper, and 
contentment. There is no war bitterly remembered or. darkly 
menaced ; no crise ; no affaire ; no party struggle. Dreyfus hardly 
rouses a question. The Boers cease to kindle enthusiasm. The 
Kaiser’s fanfaronades across the Rhine. do not even provoke a 
paragraph. The Russians are not the heroes of the day. Albion 
is not the enemy of freedom. Even the anti-clerical laws of M. 
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Combes stir a languid and even small opposition. France is 
content. And she is satisfied to give herself to literature, art, 
business, and good fellowship. 

The two subjects on which I expected to find particularly keen 
feeling appear to be very much less active than they were. I 
believed the opposition to the oppressive laws against the orders 
would stir a reaction which was likely to shake the Government 
of M. Combes, and even seriously affect the Republic. Living in 
the house of a Republican Deputy of the ‘‘ Centre Gauche,’ him- 
self far from favourable to this policy, I am surprised to find 
how moderate is the volume of the opposition. Illogical and un- 
reasonable as it seems to us to prohibit any genuine society of 
religious persons to teach in their own schools at their own cost, 
J cannot deny that an overwhelming majority of the French people 
are quite prepared to justify its necessity and refuse to take any 
notice of furious protests against this injustice. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that France is now solidly anti-clerical, in the 
sense that it is ready to take any measures of repression against 
bodies which are known to be hostile to the Republic as such. 

At the outbreak of the war in the Far East, we understood 
that French feeling was overwhelmingly pro-Russian, and that 
France might even find herself drawn to give Russia active as- 
sistance. That the majority of Frenchmen wish well to their ally 
as obvious and natural. That the defeat or bankruptcy of Russia 
would be a moral and material loss to France is clear. But I 
am surprised to find the general opinion of France so willing to 
wait in patience for the result, and to recognise that Japan had a 
veasonable case, which she has seized with remarkable skill. I 
have read very able articles in the press signed by distinguished 
men, and I have heard serious politicians of the Republican party 
all condemning the Russian aggression, and looking for good in 
the’ Japanese defence. I quite admit that French feeling is not 
pro-Japanese as that of England and America may be said to be. 
But I have found in France men whose authority is to be counted 
defending the Japanese on the same grounds as theix more 
reasonable friends in England have done. There is nothing to-day 
in France of the furious hostility to England which was so often 
shown during the Boer war. The war and its issues are dis-- 
cussed by sensible men and the moderate journals without passion 
and without prejudice. 


The re-opening of the Dreyfus case, which so fiercely agitated: 
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the nation a few years ago, goes on almost unnoticed, as a mere 
affair of the lawyers, and the Nationalists treat it as a matter of 
administrative routine, which no longer controls parties. The 
anti-Semite fury has died down. One effect of the Dreyfus 
affaire which may be noticed as an under-current is that it has 
shaken the belief of Liberal Catholics to keeping any terms with 
the clerical conspiracy. It is even probable that the success of 
M. Combes’ legislation is largely due to the part which the Church 
took in backing MM. Mercier and Esterhazy. 

There can be no doubt that the arrangement recently com- 
pleted by Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé is heartily accepted 
by French politicians as a wise and fruitful settlement. Very 
little is said of it in the press or elsewhere. As one journal re- 
marked: ‘‘ Those blessings which are the most lasting are the 
least talked about.’’ But the effect on France is certainly marked. 
It enables the nation to meet with an easy smile the heroics of the 
Kaiser, for they feel that it is the Empire rather than the Republic 
which is now left out in the cold. Travellers tell you that they 
have not for a long time found Frenchmen more pleasant and 
friendly. I have never found them otherwise myself, but I notice 
a new sense of ease, content, and confidence in everything we 
hear and see. 

After thirty-five years France has entirely recovered her own 
self-respect and re-entered on her natural place in the civilised 
world. The nationalists lie low. The clericals groan and give up 
the fight. The most popular foreigner to-day is King Edward VII. 
The Republic has never been so safe, so peaceful, and so happy 
as it is this year. 

I-REDERIC HARRISON. 


SOCIAL, REFORM AMONG THE HINDUS. 


SINCE my return from India, I have often been asked about the 
progress of social reform in that country. I have found much 
greater sympathy with this movement than with efforts to intro- 
duce some measure of autonomy and economic justice into the 
government of the country ; for the former is looked upon as a 
graceful compliment to English manners, while the latter appears 
to be a possible danger to English dominion, or at least a possible 
check to the exploitation of India. And I have recognised that in 
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the English view of Indian social institutions there is much that 
is erroneous or exaggerated. This must be my excuse for dealing 
with subjects that I have only seen from the outside. To the 
Indian race I am not allied save by the ties of friendship and the 
memory of many kindnesses and the common brotherhood of 
Man ; and I am well aware that none but those who have inherited 
the traditions of India can do full justice to her ancient and en- 
during civilisation. 

Social Reform in India deals with very various matters, such 
as the raising of the age of marriage, the re-marriage of widows, 
the improvement of the condition of the lower castes, the promo- 
tion of marriage between sub-castes of the same caste, and ulti- 
mately perhaps between different castes, the education of women, 
and the re-admission to caste of those who have travelled beyond 
sea; but in a single bulky volume,* published three years ago, 
there is to be found a great collection of speeches and papers deal- 
ing with all these subjects, some of them like the addresses of the 
great judges, Telang and Ranade, whose early deaths all India still 
deplores, full of wisdom and insight ; others far less wise, marred 
by gross exaggerations, and an ignorant admiration of everything 
English. Here we have the most obvious weakness of the pro- 
paganda. Save in some exceptional crisis—as in the French 
Anglo-mania just before the Revolution—it is bad policy to advo- 
cate a reform by holding up another nation as a model for imita- 
tion. Yet in the minds of some social reformers everything Eng- 
lish is good and everything Indian is bad. Is it a cause for 
wonder that numbers of Indians have come to look upon all 
reform as an attack on their most cherished ideals and_ their 
dearest aspirations? Is it not the inevitable result of this exag- 
gerated condemnation that there should in recent years have grown 
up in India a great reaction in favour of the old ways? Nay, more, 
is not a confidence in their ancient civilisation and in their own 
capacity to accomplish great things the only safe foundation for 
reform? India may well appropriate the results of European civi- 
lisation, especially its science ; but true progress is to be found 
in ordered and intelligent evolution, not in servile imitation. 

But there is a still more fundamental error in the view of the 
situation taken by some of the extreme reformers. 


cen. India still re- 
tains the institutions of Theocracy. 


It is true that temporal 
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power is no longer in the hands of the Theocrats. The sword 
of the King no longer enforces the decisions of the priest. But 
nevertheless the ancient religion and its observances still dominate, 
not only the spiritual, but the material, life of men. And the 
very essence of that domination—still strong, though enforced only 
by the weight of tradition and the power of public opinion within 
the caste—is that status and not competition, heredity and not free 
choice, should fix the place of each in society. While this is 
believed to be the natural order of society, how useless are com- 
parisons drawn from the revolutionary environment of the West. 
What to the one are unmeaning shackles to human liberty, are 
to the other the boundaries that mark off the path of duty and 
render it the easier to follow. To the mind of the West caste 
is abhorrent, though distinctions of birth are still maintained there 
which are opposed to the whole trend of its civilisation, but in 
the East, as a true friend of India, Sir Henry Cotton, remarkst : 
‘“ Caste is now the framework which knits together Hindoo so- 
ciety.’ As some are born beautiful, or intelligent, or strong, or 
rich, while others are ugly, or stupid, or weak, or poor, so are 
some of high and some of low caste. Intercalated between family 
and country, it is liable to become like these, a larger selfishness ; 
but it may also be an education in public spirit. It may afford 
the sole means of discipline possible in an age of transition. It 
may be abused to ends of oppression ; but it may also be a useful 
barrier against the crude and wholesale introduction of European 
manners ; for what is needed is the strengthening of Indian life 
by the aid of Western knowledge, not its subversion. And, more- 
over, caste has never been the sole distinction. It has in all ages 
.stood beside the might of the King. It has bowed before the holi- 
ness of the Saint. So, in our own age, it is tempered by the power 
of wealth and office, and the honour given to ability and eloquence. 
And as the Saint rises above caste, now and in the times gone by, 
so in the future will the pride of caste be humbled before the pride 
of service, and all alike will be at once abased and exalted in the 
recognition of Humanity. 

There is another element in the problem to which the reformers 
are blind. They do not seem to recognise that European society 
is now in a state of flux, and that ‘if India is to imitate it, India 
must start on a career of violent and unceasing change. Take for 
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instance the question of marriage. Indian reformers sing the 
praises of English marriage, and, no doubt, there is much that is 
admirable in that institution ; but it is obviously undergoing con- 
siderable modifications, and there is no unanimity as to the 
direction these changes should take. The smallness of modern 
families is denounced by Bishops, their largeness by economists. 
The High Church clergy rail at divorce ; the party of revolt cla- 
mour for a contract which may be set aside at will. Some de- 
claim on the servitude of married women ; others preach the nobility 
of enduring affection and eternal widowhood. Are the Indians to 
give up their old ideals in order to follow one or other of these 
parties, or all in turn, as they rise or fall in public estimation, or 
are they to accept some illogical compromise? The Indian ideal 
of marriage does not rest on free choice, but on a noble conception 
of duty ; and if more is expected from the wife than from the 
husband, it must be remembered that he is burdened with other 
duties beyond the home. It is, in furtherance of this ideal, that 
Indians have always set their faces against the marriage of widows; 
and the removal of this restriction is one of the cherished aims of 
the reformers ; but they have shown a curious disregard for the 
feelings of their countrymen in their proposals. As in any case 
only some widows would re-marry, it would seem that the first 
thing to do is to improve the, position of widows as such, and 
thus benefit all. This would by itself have evoked little opposi- 
tion. The next, to have introduced the re-marriage of child 
widows, whose marriage we should rather describe as an irrevo- 
cable betrothal. This reform was almost granted in the eighteenth 
century to the urgency of a Mahratta general. It is said to have 
been offered to the reformers in 1870, on condition that the re- 
marriage of widows, who had lived as wives, should not be pressed 
(‘Indian Social Reform,’’ Part I, p. 301). It might have been 
thought that this advance would have sufficed for one generation ; 
but the offer was refused. When reformers declaim on the miser- 
able condition of child-widows, it must be remembered, if this be 
true, that they share the blame. 

It is impossible here to deal with all the reforms proposed. Some 
are urgent, some trivial, some bear too plainly the impress of a 
desire to imitate the passing fashions of the unstable West. But 
there is a preliminary question which has excited much controversy 
in India, and must be touched on briefly here. Is political or 
social reform the most urgent? Which should have precedence ? 
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Now, it is urged by the social reformers that no nation can be 
free politically while its family relations are degraded and tinged 
with servitude. It would be difficult, as Mr. Justice Telang has 
shown, to support any such thesis or to prove any such exact 
correspondence from history. But I believe that there are three 
decisive reasons for giving political and economic reform the first 
claim. In the first place, since social reform is so much more 
closely connected with the old religion, which still has some vigour, 
while the old polity is already subverted, political reform will meet 
with less internal resistance. In the second place, while social 
reform concerns the Hindoos only and differs in the urgency of its 
problems, even for Hindoos of different provinces and castes, 
political reform in its main features is the same for every section 
of the communty. All feel the weight of taxation; all suffer from 
reckless military expenditure ; all are impoverished by the economic 
drain and the loss of manufactures. All resent their exclusion, 
whether partial or total, from the highest posts of administration. 
And though the systems of land-tenure differ, the administration of 
the land revenue is over a large part of the country subject to 
much the same fundamental defects. There is everywhere the uni- 
fying influence of the one rule. Now, although the Hindoos are 
the most numerous section of the people, that at most gives them 
the right to leadership in reform, not to postpone the political 
reforms in which all are interested to the social reforms in 
which they alone are concerned, and even among themselves in 
very unegual degrees. And, thirdly, the effort to secure political 
reform will best promote all those social reforms which harmonise 
with Indian aspirations, for in political activity men have to act 
with all their countrymen of every caste, and province, and creed, 
and so insensibly put aside narrow and exclusive views. Those 
that work for a united Indian nation are working also for Indian 


social reform. 
S. H. Swinny. 


PR@GRESS POWARDS SECULAR 
EDUCATION. 


WHATEVER benefits the Education Act of 1902 may have brought to 
education by the administrative improvements which it intro- 
duced, it is admitted on all hands to have failed completely to 
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solve the religious difficulty, and the controversies on this question 
have raged more fiercely than ever since the passing of the Act, 
to the great detriment of education, which necessarily suffers from 
the fact that public attention is diverted from other pressing pro- 
blems of educational reform. At present a practical deadlock 
exists, and earnest followers of all creeds are seeking some means 
of escape from an impossible situation. 

The system hitherto adopted by the majority of School Boards 
has been that of ‘‘ undenominational ’’ religious instruction to all 
children. This instruction consists in the reading of the Bible, to- 
gether with simple teaching of the elements of morals and reli- 
gion, treated broadly, and based upon the Bible. It is claimed 
by the supporters of this teaching that it embodies those funda- 
mental ideas which are common to all forms of Christian belief, 
whilst excluding the specific doctrines of any particular sect. But 
this claim is not admitted by denominationalists. Churchmen and 
others refuse to acknowledge a common basis underlying the dif- 
ferent creeds, and maintain further that teaching from the Bible 
will necessarily be coloured by the creed of the teacher giving it. 
And the logical strength of their contention must be admitted. 
‘* Undenominational ’’ teaching, as it has been interpreted in the 
vast majority of cases, has three main characteristics, each of 
which renders it obnoxious to one or more classes of religious per- 
sons. Instruction given according to this scheme has been (1) 
Protestant, (2) Trinitarian, and (3) non-ecclesiastical. The first 
character makes it unacceptable to Catholics, the second character 
is equally objectionable to Unitarians and Theists, and the third 
determines the hostility of a large body of Churchmen, who regard 
the absence of any definite teaching of ecclesiastical dogmas as a 
fatal objection. It is needless to say anything of the attitude of 
Jews and Agnostics. It follows, therefore, that the system of un- 
denominational instruction is satisfactory to none but Protestant 
Nonconformists, whose creed is mainly defined by the three char- 
acters mentioned above. 

The proposal, therefore, that all children should receive ‘‘ unde- 
nominational ’’ teaching at the public cost, separate denomina- 
tional instruction when,demanded by the parents being provided by 
. voluntary effort, is obviously unfair, and the demand that unde- 
nominational teaching shall be placed on the same footing as 
denominational, whatever that footing may be, is from a logical 
point of view irresistible. A failure to recognise this fact vitiates 
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most of the schemes of compromise which have been brought for- 
ward recently. The conclusion seems inevitable that the public 
educational authorities should either undertake the provision of all 
forms of religious instruction on equal terms or of none. The 
former alternative is demanded by many Churchmen, but would 
undoubtedly meet with determined opposition, and would, if 
adopted, almost certainly prove unworkable in practice, from the 
diversity and incompatibility of the prevailing creeds. There re- 
mains, then, only the second alternative, namely, that none but 
secular instruction be provided at the public cost, the provision of 
religious instruction being left entirely to voluntary effort. This 
is the solution which has been advocated for many years past by 
some of the ablest Liberal politicians, and by a small number of 
the most earnest and influential religious leaders. Although the 
actual number of its advocates has been generally small, signs are 
not wanting at the present moment that this view is gaining 
ground. Secular education has been officially adopted as the 
policy of the Trade Unions, and although they have to contend 
with the apathy of the great mass of electors in educational mat- 
ters, yet it is to be hoped that the leaders of Labour may be 
able to rouse their followers to a sense of the great importance of 
the question. A large section of the High Church party, which 
has shown great zeal in the cause of education, desires the same 
solution, and the case in its favour is admirably presented in the 
following extract from an editorial article in the Church Times 
of March 31st last :— 

“We suggest, then, uniformity of management for all public elemen- 
tary schools, on the lines already laid down for ‘ provided schools.’ Let 
this be accepted—there is, indeed, no ultimate escape—and the settle- 
ment is half reached. We further suggest the relegation of religious 
teaching exclusively to religious bodies. | We can see no reason why 
County Councils and their delegates should meddle with such teaching ; 
we can see many reasons for their letting it alone. But the public senti- 
ment of the country demands some kind of religious teaching in schools. 
Let the demand be supplied in the only suitable way—by religious 
organisations. It should be the business of the school-managers to 
provide the opportunity. The varieties of religion in England are many, 
but they are not infinite. A Creed Register is an easy thing to keep, and 
when it is known to what religious denominations the children of a 
school belong, the local authority has but to inform the local chiefs of 
those denominations, and to afford them facilities for teaching. If they 
do not respond, the matter is at an end. The one thing against which we 
shall strenuously fight is the establishment of a religion for the school, 
either by statute or at the option of the local authority. For this reason 


we cannot be satisfied with the Bishop of St. Asaph’s proposal. It has 
all the vices of compromise. We do not object to undenominationalism 
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for those who desire it. If three or four denominations agree to sink their 
differences, and take part in common teaching, we can have no possible 
objection ; we should welcome it as an excellent simplification. But a 
sinking of differences under compulsion of law is another matter, and 
we are amazed that Dissenters should think it tolerable.” 


Similar views as to the necessity of a complete separation of 
religious from secular teaching were expressed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union on May 1oth. Those who hold 
this opinion are undoubtedly in a minority, but many other denomi- 
nationalists, although far from regarding secular education as an 
ideal, are prepared to accept it rather than a system which would 
result in the establishment of religious teaching distasteful to 
them. The schemes proposed by different sects are so irrecon- 
cilable, and the compromises suggested are so unsatisfactory, that 
the opinion must gain ground that secular education is the only 
practicable solution. 

From a Positivist point of view, the separation of secular from 
religious instruction can only be regarded as a temporary 
expedient, necessary so long as education remains in the 
hands of the State. We look forward to a time when all education 
will be religious, and when religion will not be a thing apart, 
confined to one half hour in the school day, but will permeate the 
whole teaching in the school. But this can only become possible 
when the spiritual and temporal powers shall have been separated 
and their respective spheres defined. So long as education re- 
mains in the hands of the State, secular education in all schools 
maintained at the public cost remains the only system compatible 
with justice. 

Ceci: H. Descu. 


THE TASK, BEFORE THE PEORLE 


Just as the political history of the nineteenth century was 
marked by the triumph of the Bourgeoisie, so there are 
grounds for thinking that the twentieth century will see 
the power pass into the hands of the workers. With a 
wide franchise they already hold it almost within their . 
grasp, and nothing is wanting but that they should emanci- 
pate themselves from the moral (or perhaps immoral) influence that 
the upper classes still exert over them, and that they should realise 
how directly their interests are opposed to the spirit of militarism 
and aggressive nationalism, those self-imposed fetters that Demo- 
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cracy as yet bears so patiently. This transference of sovereignty 
may quite well be effected without any sweeping constitutional 
change; for formal alterations in the Statute-book and actual 
changes in the distribution of political power do not always go 
hand in hand. It is noteworthy, indeed, how small a change the 
Reform Act of 1832 made in the personnel of the Government and 
the House of Commons, many of the members who had sat for 
pocket-boroughs coming back as representatives of the newly- 
enfranchised voters ; or, again, after the Local Government Act of 
1888, we find the County Councils largely composed of men who 
previously administered the work of the county as justices of the 
peace. Such anomalies are due to that mysterious political inertia 
that so often upsets the theories of philosophers, to deeply in- 
grained habits of subservience, and to the timidity that Democracy 
still feels in the presence of its former masters. It is curious to 
contrast the present state of affairs with the fears expressed many 
years ago by Mill and others as to the tyranny of the majority. 
How it would have surprised these writers to learn that fifty years 
afterwards this awful monster, ‘‘ the majority,’’ would still meekly 
allow himself to be led by the ear, a mere toy in the hands of 
Clericalism, Junkerdom, Trusts, Drill-sergeants, and Primrose 
Leagues. Nor have the twenty-three centuries since Aristophanes 
gibbeted Cleon rendered the task of the demagogue more difficult, 
as our present-day Brummagem Cleon has found to his advantage. 

Slowly but surely the giant is beginning to be conscious of his 
own strength, and once more we may ask how he will use it. 
Mere changes in mechanism of government, such as payment of 
members, second ballots, etc., need not detain us. The task that 
faces him is the social problem, and this problem he must solve at 
any cost. The Sphinx of Poverty has propounded her riddle to 
the Bourgeoisie, and, not being able to solve it, the Bourgeoisie 
must take itself off and be thankful to escape with its life. 

Even yet we scarcely realise the seriousness of the danger 
threatened by the existence in our midst of a submerged class, 
hopeless, helpless, conscious that they owe nothing to society or 
civilisation, and therefore free from any sense of duty in return. 
The danger lies not in any repetition of the Feast of Pikes or a 
revival of Sansculottism. It is the subtler, and, therefore, more 
serious one of race degeneration, a steady force tending to sap 
the physical and moral health of the nation. We see in most 
civilised countries a decline in the marriage and birth-rates among 
the more comfortably-off classes, while among the slum-dwellers 
the only check on their increase is that of hunger and disease. 
Thus a state of affairs is tending to establish itself in which those 
restraints which Malthus called fositive operate on the lower class ; 
the preventive, upon the upper ; a state in which population is 
constantly recruited from below, and where all efforts at bodily 
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and mental culture are but the labours of Sisyphus. Nature affords 
us examples of lower types of life supplanting higher, and perhaps 
there are forces at work in our present state that will help to evolve 
a race of beings capable of existing for the longest possible time 
with the lowest possible vitality ; capable of breathing the foulest 
air, of maintaining life on the minimum amount of food, and 
of bringing into existence the maximum number of children. 

This is the task that the Democracy of labour has to face, the 
task that the Bourgeoisie has looked at, and sighed, and 
turned away. An honourable exception must be made in favour 
of many individuals who have not grudged money or toil in the 
struggle. But the efforts of individuals can accomplish little unless 
actively supported by the great mass of public opinion, and sup- 
plied with adequate means. The work is not for the hundreds 
alone, but for the millions. Yet it must be confessed that the 
attitude of the great majority of the middle class to social ques- 
tions is one of apathy and indifference. Living frequently in a 
separate quarter of the town, out of immediate contact with the 
evils of poverty, and kept informed of them only through news- 
papers and lantern iectures, the middle classes look upon stch 
questions as of remote interest, as far removed from their per- 
sonal sphere as the Macedonian troubles or the Indian famines. 
The most harrowing descriptions cannot have the same effect as 
personal contact in exciting sympathy with the misfortunes of 
others, and people are tempted to rid themselves of such painful 
thoughts by the simple process cf ceasing to read these accounts, 
while they still may soothe their consciences by some modest 
subscriptions to publ charities, especially to those that publish 
the lists. We see little of material sacrifice, little readiness to give 
up some enjoyment or gratification for the sake of helping in the 
work. Whatever is given, is taken rather from what would otker- 
wise be saved ; that ‘is, really out of the superfluities. 

. At present, moreover, we live in an age of talk. Every day 
bears a plentiful crop of meetings, discussions, resolutions, till we 
end by imagining that to hold a meeting and pass a resolution is 
much the same as getting the particular evil remedied. The 
bumptious City magnate and the clerical windbag find unequalled 
scope for their talents on such occasions. Unostentatious work 
and quiet sacrifice are at a discount, and, unfortunately, no amount 
of talk will supply their place. Yet this want of correspondence be- 
tween intention and action is due not to mere heartlessness but 
rather to the lack of sufficient moral stimulus. Those managers 
of charities who require a constant supply of funds know how 
difficult it is to get the public to put its hand in its pocket without 
some sensational and startling means of making an assault on its 
feelings. A pathetic story of a poor sempstress, told in the news- 
papers, will bring in a flood of subscriptions sufficient to ensure 
her a life of comfort. Yet those who subscribe thus in a spasm 
of generosity must knew that there are thousands of cases equally 
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pathetic and deserving, and that they have only to walk a few 
fa ee yards to find some. There are many worthy people, 
again, W who are filled with perfectly genuine pity when they hear 
some tale of suffering, and yet allow their feelings to evaporate 
without any practical result. At the most they may write a letter 
to the newspapers or a magazine article, and then sit down with 
a complacent sense of having done their duty. 

The working classes are less likely to incur this reproach of 
indifference. Living in the same district, or in the same street, 
knowing frequently from their own experience the pangs of hunger, 
and with the danger of it always looming ahead, they cannot shut 
their eyes to the evils that prevail. And it is well known that the 
poor often find their best friends in those who are only a little less 
poor than themselves. Individually, a great deal cannot be ex- 
pected of them, but by their numbers and by enthusiasm much may 
be achieved. The organising and administrative power that the 
English workers have displayed in connection with Co-operation 
and Trade Unions promise well. And it may be noted that the 
‘so-called Labour movement is to a large extent a social campaign, 
carried on indeed under peculiarly favourable conditions ; for it is 
one in which almost the poorest class may join, and the whclesome 
effect of effort and co-operation on the part of those whom it is 
sought to help must render the work more hopeful. 

It is possible also that the endeavours of the working classes 
may prove the more effectual from their being aimed primarily 
at social amelioration. For there is reason to suppose that +; 
‘charitable work of the middle classes suffers somewhat from being 
connected with a religious propaganda. Such attempts result not 
only in much waste of energy, but in a total misconception of the 
whole problem ; even if they do not actually embitter the relations 
‘between the different classes. It would be interesting, for instance, 
to learn the exact feeling excited in the hearts of the slum-dwellers 
by the pretty young lady clad in warm furs who goes round dis- 
tributing tracts and invitations to prayer-meetings ; or what per- 
centage of the attendance at these meetings is due to the desire 
for salvation ; what, to the desire for soup-tickets. The real pro- 
blem is not merely to make people good and pious ; for no amount 
of piety or moral worth will turn ninepence into a shilling. We 
have to find some means of making the incomes of the poor suffi- 
cient to provide the necessaries for a healthy life. The work of 
Messrs. Booth and Rowntree has shown conclusively that a very 
large proportion of the poor are unable to provide themselves 
even with the bare minimum of food, and that no amount of so- 
briety and thrift could make up the deficiency. Another large 
class, it is true, owe their poverty to drink, improvidence, and 
idleness, and here different methods may be needed. Though we 
must admit that in such cases any permanent improvement in their 
state is conditional upon a higher level of morality, yet the con- 
verse is also true, and attempts to cure such evils by mere preach- 
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ing and exhortation are hopeless from the first. People who are 

always ready to help with advice and admonition, who find their 

own highest good in telling other people their duty, are objects... 
of distrust to those whom bitter experience has taught the diffi- 

culty of finding a compromise between what we ought to do, what 

we can do, and what we have to do. 

With keener sympathies, then, with clearer insight into the 
nature of the problem and the means to be adopted, the labouring 
class possesses at the outset no small advantage in dealing with 
the difficulties. Less widely separated in the social scale from the 
objects of their solicitude, they are more likely to be united 
by ties of comradeship than of patronage, and from such rela- 
tions of confidence and intimacy we may expect a healthier moral 
tone. The success of the Salvation Army in the sphere of social 
work gives good ground for such hopes. 

There is one danger to which the social movement among the 
workers is exposed. There are signs of a growing disposition to 
trust too much to State action. That evils of such magnitude can 
be remedied without corporate action either on the part of the State- 
or of the municipality can scarcely be expected. On the other hand,. 
the work cannot be left to boards and officials. The citizen must 
rid himself of the notion that when he has paid his taxes he has 
discharged all his responsibilities to the community. There is need 
for individual effort, individual sacrifice ; without these the Demo- 
cracy of Labour also is doomed to failure. 

W. M. LicHTsopy. 


BeOrO. Kae 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, with Annotations and an Introduction by Joun M. RosBert- 
son. (London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1904.) 


There are evident signs in England of an increasing interest 
in Sociology and the scientific study of history ; and therefore a 
cheap edition of Buckle’s work is very welcome—the more as it is. 
enriched with many informing notes by so competent an editor as 
Mr. J. M. Robertson. Great as is his admiration for his author, 
Mr. Robertson does not allow himself to be turned aside from his 
duty. He candidly points out not only erroneous facts, but faulty 
reasoning, recognising that the truest service which can be done to 
a thinker is to present that part of his work which is of permanent 
value with errors corrected and imperfections removed. He has. 
constantly to point out the exaggerations into which Buckle was. 
led by his tendency to rhetoric and declamation ; and how under 
the stress of argument he “‘ departs from his primary principles.’ 
He even accuses him of having ‘‘ failed to recognise the full value 
of time in evolution.’’ That, in spite of so clear a perception of 
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his shortcomings, he still thinks Buckle one of the foremost names 
in Sociology is a high tribute to the substantial value of that 
writer’s work. 

Some years ago, in the number of this Review for September, 
1897, while affirming my appreciation of Buckle’s merits, I dealt 
with some of his serious defects. Subsequent consideration has 
not made these appear less. Such as they are, they are nearly all 
adverted to in Mr. Robertson’s notes, with many others. They are 
‘certainly fundamental, and hardly consistent with the high place 
which Mr. Robertson would assign him. For instance, Buckle 
overlooks the derivative character of the civilisation of Northern 
Europe. He neither sees the connection of Greece and Rome with 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, nor does he recognise how much Greek 
thought and Roman law and government have determined our 
subsequent history. He neglects the most important of our socio- 
logical ancestors. | Even more serious is his entire vitiation of 
French history by his figment of the Protective Spirit. He not 
only tries to explain the decadence of France at the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV by this supposed cause, but he overlooks two 
really important factors in the decline—one, which is the more 
immediate, the warlike policy which exhausted the material re- 
sources of the nation ; the other, less immediate but more general, 
the tendency of the Crown to reaction when it had completed the 
overthrow of the political power of the nobles and had, therefore, 
no longer the same oceasion to court the people. It is by the 
same line of reasoning that he also overlooks the English reaction 
in the eighteenth century, and even treats John Wesley as the 
leader in an attack on the Church ; and not as the great reviver of 
a living belief in Christianity. Closely connected with this theory 
of the Protective Spirit was his general devotion to the middle-class 
and their ideals, and his entire failure to foresee the revulsion 
against the policy of non-interference by the State which had spread 
so widely within a generation of his death. 

Compared with these two errors, his neglect of the chief of our 
ancestors, and his attempt to explain the history of France by the 
““ Protective Spirit,’’ it is a minor matter that he, as his Editor 
shows, had no very clear idea of natural law, and sometimes treats 
natural laws as forces, that he failed to recognise the full signifi- 
cance of the correlation of organism and environment, the most 
vital in sociological investigations of all the truths derived from 
Biology, and that he makes an undue use of such vague expres- 
sions as “‘ the spirit of the time.’’ Still less important is it that in 
the very extended field of his enquiries, subsequent investigations 
have made it clear that he fell into some errors of fact. It has 
always seemed doubtful to me if it is wise for those who have con- 
siderable powers of generalisation to spend their time in laboriously 
amassing facts. Might not that be delegated to another order of 
mind? Would it not be better for sociologists to be content, in 
general, with the stores already to be found in easily accessible 
histories? Buckle tried to perform both functions—perhaps it was 
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necessary in his time—and paid the penalty by leaving his. task 
unaccomplished. It may well be, however, that writers on socio- 
logy will only be able to dispense with historical investigation 
over a wide field when historians become themselves sociologists, 
and so the separation becomes illusory. 

There is one passage in the Editor’s Introduction which seems. 
to call for some further elucidation. He says: ‘‘ Where Darwin 
definitely brought within the scope of scientific law the phenomena 
of biology, as previous pioneers had done those of geology and 
astronomy, Buckle began anew,”’ etc., etc. But in what sense can 
this be said of Darwin? Does it mean that no biological laws 
were known before the time of Darwin? Or that none remained 
to be discovered? Or, merely, that, like his predecessors, he had 
discovered some biological laws? In the latter case alone: would 
the statement be correct ; for long before his time great progress 
had been made in many branches of that science, ¢.g., anatomy and 
physiology. Life was already conceived as involving the mutual 
action of organism and environment. The point would perhaps be 
scarcely worth noticing ; but Mr. Robertson is such a master of 
precise statement that any ambiguity in his writing fixes the atten- 
tion. 


S. H. Swinny. 


PPO Ger rae 


While we are constantly told that Canada is heartily supporting 
the Fiscal Revolution, independent witnesses can see no sign of 
any such activity. No leading journal there has declared heartily 
for Mr. Chamberlain, not even any association of manufacturers. 
The Dominion Parliament has taken no such action. The Legisia- 
ture of Manitoba passed a favourable resolution, but practically 
nullified it by an amendment. The protected manufacturers, 
especially the woollen men, continue to call for an increase instead 
of a reduction of duties on British goods. Reciprocity with Canada 
is making way in the United States, though it has obstacles both 
there and in Canada to overcome. ; 


FREDERIC HaRRISON. 


One of the few remaining Positivists who had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Comte died on May 8 last. Dr. George Johnston Allman, 
F.R.S., was born in Dublin in 1824, and was, for some forty years, 
Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Galway. Comte 
formed a very high opinion of him; and his ‘* History of Greek 
Geometry from Thales to Euclid ’’ gained him a European reputa- 
tion among competent judges. Even those who, like myself, only 
knew him slightly—I visited him in Galway some years ago—could 
not fail to be struck by his great qualities of heart and mind. One 
of his oldest friends writes : ‘‘ He was a thoroughly good, as well 
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as a gifted man, and an earnest Positivist.’’ A more adcquate 
account of his lite and work will appear in the July number of the 
Positivist Review. 

* * ce * 


Some sixty years ago, Comte suggested the establish- 
ment of an Occidental Committee (Comité Positif - Occi- 


dental) asa permanent. Council of the new Church. It 
was to consist of practical men, especially workmen, as 
well as philosophers, of women as well as men. The 


numbers were to be at first thirty-six, and ultimately sixty ; and the 
members were to be drawn from all countries where Positivists 
were to be found. The Committee, however, met for the first time 
in 1903; and the second annual meeting was held in Paris on 
May 15 of the present year. It now consists of twenty-six mem- 
bers, of whom eleven are French, two Mexican, and seven belong 
to these islands. Germany, Sweden, Hungary, Portugal, Haiti, 
and Brazil have one member each. 
* * * * 

At the meeting on May 15, there were present, besides M. 
Jeannolle, who presided, M. Brecville, Dr. Cancalon, M. Corra, Dr. 
Dubuisson, M. Grimanelli, Dr. Hillemand, M. Keufer, M. Vaillant, 
M. Simon (Brazil), Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. S. H. 
Swinny. Letters were received from Professor Beesly and Dr. 
Bridges (England), Dr. Ingram (Ireland), Dr. Molinaar (Germany), 
M. Kun (Hungary), M. Braga (Portugal), M. Devot (Haiti), and 
Dr. Parra and M. Aragon (Mexico). Mr. Alfred Haggard was 
unable to be present owing to ill-health, and Dr. Delbet, who is a 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, was detained in his 
constituency. The Committee sat both in the morning and in the 
afternoon. The questions discussed related to the constitution of 
the Committee and the organisation of Positivism. 

x * * * 

The advocates of the introduction of Yellow Labour into South 
Africa declare that the Blacks will not work in the mines. But the 
Natives complain not only of their treatment and of the length of 
service required, but of the great reduction in their wages since 
the War. Moreover, while onan man formerly could chose his 
own master, the labour is now pooled, and distributed where it is 
wanted, without the wishes of the labourers being taken into 
account. In fact, the position of the Natives in the Transvaal is 
much worse than it was under the rule of President Kruger, before 
we had gone to war, as some good people professed to think, 
especially for their protection. Meanwhile, in Cape Colony, where 
alone in South Africa they are treated with some show of justice, 
and where many enjoy a vote, their growing numbers and their 
increasing independence of spirit are causing some alarm. Tengo 
Jabavri, the editor of the leading Native paper, stood as a candi- 
date in the Bond interest, and though he was unsuccessful, his 
candidature has frightened some of the Whites. -A still more sur- 
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prising sign of the times is the growth of the Ethiopian Church, 
-with its own Native bishops and clergy, the main body of which 
holds aloof from the other Christian communions in the Colony. 
Already there are openly expressed fears of a Black South Africa, 
and covert hints of the need of disfranchising the Natives. But, 
as a writer in this month’s Nineteenth Century complains, both 
parties at the Cape court the Native vote. 
S. H. Swinny. 


INC Olle Geese 


All communications relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, London, S.W. 

Communications relating to the PosiTivist Review should be addressed to 
Mr. S._H. Swinny, No. 5 Flat, ror, Lambeth Road, London, S.E. 


The July number of the Positivist Review will contain a notice of Sir 
Henry Cotton's ‘‘ New India,’’a revised edition of which has just been published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. 


The following pilgrimages and visits to public galleries have been arranged :— 
Sunday, May 29.—The British Museum—Assyrian and Babylcnian An- 
tiquities. Conducted by Dr. Descu. Meet in the entrance hall 

at 3.30 p.m. 

Sunday, June 12.—Ramsgate (S. Austin, S. Gregory the Great). Under 
the direction of Mr. R. G. HemBer. Leave St. Paul’s Station at 
12.5 p.m., London Bridge at 12.13 p.m. Return fare, 3s. 6d. Coach 
drive, 2s. ; 

Sunday, June 26.—Natural History Museum, South Kensington. Con- 
ducted by Mr. H. GorDON Jones. Meet in the Central Hall at 
3.30 p.m. 

Sunday, July ro.—High Laver, Essex (Second Centenary of John Locke). 
An Address will be given by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Train leaves Liver- 
pool Street (G.E.R.) at 9.45 a.m.; Fenchurch Street, 9.48 a.m. Bceok 
to Ongar. Return Fare, 3s. 1d. 

All who wish to take part in these meetings are heartily welcome. 


The PosITIVIST SOCIETY meets at 10, Clifford's lnm) ost the last Friday in 
eon Saree . eae 2 ss for May 27, ‘‘ The Government and the Opposi- 
tion,” opened by Mr. G. W. Fox. Subject for June 24, ‘‘ Sociology,’ 

Dr. Bridges. Non-members can attend. J s By, opened by 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.” : 


: The best way to ae an early and regular delivery of the Pos:zrivist 
EVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, M ili 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. : M Pe ee 


The Positivist REviEW can also be obtained from Norman Macl 
25, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; R. Holmes, Dunlop Street, Glasgow ; Scie 
Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street 
Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester; Slatter and Ross. 
High Street, Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John 
Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock 596, Mile End 
Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. ; 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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Pool iViISl REVIEW: 


Order and Progress. 


No. CXXXIX.—JuLy 1, 1904. CHARLEMAGNE I5, 116. 


(The ‘* Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


Ue SON Sm UR Ove ACAN: 


WHILST military and naval ‘‘ experts ’’ are expounding all that we 
may learn from Japan in the art of war, there is much that she may 
teach us in matters political, social, and religious. Here is a 
small Oriental race, confined to a group of islands in the Pacific, a 
generation ago regarded as barbarous, and still, in things social, 
intensely Oriental, which has defeated a great European Power 
having ten times its extent and many times its material resources. 
Is it so clear that the East is destined, in the nature of things, to 
be the eternal pupil, subject, or servant of the«West? 

Europe has long recognised that in certain arts and industries. 
the East has been unapproachable ; that in many manufactures 
and ornaments, textiles, ceramics, and metals, the West has only 
sought to imitate, and has failed to reproduce.its models. Mathe- 
matical and arithmetical devices, games, fables, horticulture, have 
been enriched by Oriental ingenuity. Again, in moral force, the 
West has learned to wonder at the capacity for endurance, the 
sobriety, frugality, industry, and patience of Chinese, Hindoos, 
Japanese, Arabs, Burmans, Siamese, and other Asiatics. Europe 
has wondered at these qualities, and eagerly turned them into 
cash profits, without making any attempt to follow them at home. 
The one great superiority of Europe has been in science, which now 
for three centuries has been perfectly dormant in the East. When 
the West had applied its scientific_knowledge to material imple- 
ments, arms, and inventions, it obtained so enormous an advant- 
age in power that it began to treat Orientals and coloured races 
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everywhere as its natural dependents and slaves. Suddenly, with- 
in our own memory, an acute Oriental people mastered Western 
science, and at once became the equal of a first-class European 
power—its equal, with something to spare. 

What is the source of this ‘‘ something to spare’’ in the 
Japanese tactics and organisation? All the critics and experts 
have been loud in praise of the wonderful concentration, unanimity, 
and secrecy of the entire administration of Japan, both civil and 
military. To have prepared for a gigantic war for years so as to 
delude Russian observation, to time negotiations so as to fit in 
with military preparation, to work a Parliamentary system so as 
neither to hasten nor to retard the Government action, to carry 
out a vast scheme of sea and land strategy. without the faintest 
breath of its movements reaching outside watchers—all this seems 
inconceivable to Westerns accustomed to democratic turbulence 
and the selfish eagerness of individual curiosity and avarice. The 
forty millions of Japan seem to have acted with the precision of a 
single machine. Since the best ages of Rome there has hardly ever 
been seen a whole nation giving itself to war with such silent 
energy and such conscious unity of purpose. The key to this con- 
summate discipline and concentration lies obviously in the supersti- 
tious reverence of the Japanese for the authority of their Sovereign 
—whose mystic despotism forms the essential part of their reli- 
gion : a reverence and religion which are the scorn and bye-word of 
all emancipated people in the West. 

The first lesson from Japan is the fact that a certain type of 
monarchic concentration is quite compatible with intense patriotism 
and individual energy, that democracy is not an indispensable con- 
dition of intelligent citizenship. But there is also a striking reli- 
gious lesson, which it is worth while to take to heart. We are 
constantly told that the Japanese have nothing that can be called 
any religion at all; indeed, some say they are too frivolous, too 
superficial, too light-hearted to be capable of religion, to feel the 
want of such a thing. Christianity never made much way there, 
and has died out long ago. Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism 
took hold of the masses, except in a very diluted and stunted form. 
Their original Shintoism, a vague type of Fetichism,: has long 
deteriorated into a shadowy kind of Nature-worship, without 
ethical force or spiritual meaning. . The only kind of cult or faith, 
common to the whole nation, and retaining any living influence 
over men’s lives and conduct, is the primeval Ancestor-worship, 
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i.e., simple reverence for the memory of their family, their tribal, 
and national forefathers. 

What is meant by Ancestor-Worship is simply a sense of love 
and respect for those who have gone before, involving an universal 
habit of marking that love and respect by daily observances and 
rites. The Japanese does not pray to an invisible and living being 
of any kind natural, human, or superhuman. He does not imagine 
his ancestors to be conscious as ghosts or spirits, or removed to a 
better world ; still less does he dream of rejoining them himself 
after death. He literally believes them to be dead and gone, as he 
expects soon to be dead and gone himself. His worship of them 
is the simple desire to show respect to their memory, as he trusts 
that his own memory will be kept green by his own descendants 
and successors. His family, his tribe, his nation, will each in turn 
receive appropriate honour. The honour consists in daily offerings 
or rites paid to the forefathers of the man, the household, or the 
country. It is a worship akin to that which Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans paid to the honoured dead, particularly such honour as 
runs through the poem of Virgil. The Ancestor-worship of Japan 
bears striking analogy to the Roman idea of nobility, the cult of 
the family, and the jus imaginum. ‘This posthumous honour is 
a thing totally different from beatification in Christendom, and it 
has no analogy with a conscious re-union with the loved dead, or 
with any type of Elysium, or Paradise in the ancient or the modern 
creeds. It is more like a Cobden Centenary, or a Shakespeare 
Day—the formal and public honouring of a worthy who is dead 
and gone. P 

The important point to note is that this habit of posthumous 
honour of the departed-—the sole faith of the Japanese which can 
be said to have an ethical force—has been shown to inspire the 
entire people with a fervid patriotism and a sublime spirit of self- 
devotion of which modern Europe has hardly any experience. 
Students of strategy, historians of modern war, are amazed at the 
courage with which Japanese soldiers and sailors face certain 
death and mutilation as a matter of course, and without wavering 
or hesitation. It is not the heroism of a few leaders like Leonidas, 
Regulus, Curtius, or Winkelried, or of Christian martyrs in days 
of persecution ; it is the universal spirit of the entire nation, com- 
mon to the rank and file, on land or on sea. The story of the 
Crusades of the Middle Ages, of the wars of religion, or the wars 

of the revolution, can hardly show any spirit of self-devotedness 
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so entirely general to whole multitudes and so perfectly habitual, to 
be counted upon with certainty and confidence. If a Japanese 
general knows that a certain position can only be carried by the 
loss of 10,000 men, he sends a division to carry it, and 10,000 
men fall in the assault. |. No European general dare make such a 
venture. We are told that Japanese soldiers and sailors sent 
to the front are treated, and treat themselves, as deceased. They 
make their wills ; their contracts are rescinded ; their return is 
looked upon as a subject for small congratulation. Death in ser- 
vice is the end to which all look and hope to attain. 

It is the fashion in all theologies to declare that courage is. 
only to be nursed by a lively sense of a Divine Protector, watch- 
ing over every life and every limb ; that patriotism and self-devo- 
tion, and all the manly and social virtues can only be sustained by 
the hope of a conscious immortality in a state of bliss. Yet here 
we see a patriotism and a heroism, rarely equalled in all history, 
and perhaps never before shown in so wide an area and so uni- 
versal in a race, which has never been enlightened by a ray of 
either superhuman Providence or hope of Celestial glory. The 
Russian soldiers and sailors are stimulated with every supernatural 
appeal that superstition and ignorance can contrive. They are 
surrounded with priests and ikons ; saints, virgins, and Christs. 
are dangled before their eyes and dinned into their ears ; God and 
his angels and archangels watch over every Russian life ; masses, 
hymns, and sacraments precede, and almost accompany every com- 
bat. The soldiers and sailors of Japan have no God to protect 
them, no Heaven to hope for. They march on to die for their 
country, for their sovereign, for their race. All they hope for 
is to be buried with honour ; to be held worthy to die and not to 
be forgotten as they moulder in the grave. 

It cannot escape us that this religion of the Japanese is a rudi- 
mentary religion of Humanity. This Ancestor-worship is a crude 
kind of worship of Humanity: narrow, unscientific, gross it may 
be. But the cult of Humanity is based on a system of reverence 
for the entire past of the human race. The posthumous honour 
to which the Japanese aspires is simply the subjective immortality 
of Positivism. And this craving for posthumous honour, for the 
prolonging of oneself in the good of the social organism has now 
been proved to inspire a heroism more sublime and more uniform 
than any inspired by supernatural dreams. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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GEORGE JOHNSTON: ALLMAN. 


I.—IN MEMORIAM. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of adding a few words to the 
short notice of Professor Allman, in the June number of this 
Review. We had been friends for more than twenty years; I 
saw him with rare exceptions during his annual visits to England ; 
and fifteen years ago I spent several days with him in his happy 
home on the outskirts of Galway, where a high stone wall shel- 
tered a small old-fashioned garden from Atlantic gales. In Galway 
he lived for more than fifty years: occupied for the greater part of 
that time as Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, univer- 
‘sally respected for his exceptional ability and conscientious per- 
‘severance as a teacher, and as universally loved for the charm 
and geniality of his nature. 

His Academic distinctions were numerous. He was appointed 
in 1880 one of the first Senators of the Royal University of Ire- 
land, a position which he filled till the close of his life. In 1884 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1888 he 
represented his College at Bologna, on the occasion of the eighth 
centenary of that ancient university. These things are of less. 
interest to Positivists, and indeed of much less intrinsic import- 
ance, than his connection with Auguste Comte, and the evidence 
given by his work of the influence of that connection on his career. 

From the correspondence of Comte with Lafhtte, recently pub- 
lished by the Positivist Society of Paris (Correspondance inédite 
a’ Auguste Comte, 2me. série, p. 175), we learn that Allman 
was in Paris, and had become personally known to Comte, in the 
summer of 1854. But his correspondence with Comte, as appears 
from a letter of Comte, recently published, addressed jointly to Dr. 
Ingram and Dr. Allman, had begun two years earlier. Both had 
promised support to Comte’s project of founding the Revue 
Occidentale, a project not realised till sixteen years afterwards by 
Pierre Laffitte. Both were subscribers to the central Paris Fund, 
an institution then, as now, of vital importance—at once the 
symbol and the mainstay of the international character of Posi- 
tivism. 

The impression made on Comte by Allman was extremely fa- 
vourable. ‘* Though he only remained with us a fortnight,” 
Comte writes to Laffitte, we all recognised his intelligence, his sym- 
pathy, and his veneration.’’ In another letter written in the 
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following year (1855) Comte expresses himself in even stronger 
terms. 

The joint letter above referred to was followed by several other 
letters addressed to Allman personally. (See Lettres a Divers, 
vol. i, part 2, pp. 67-81.) The most interesting of these is that 
of 19th May, 1855, in which Comte dwells on certain differences. 
between French and English methods of mathematical teaching, 
remarking that though the former was logically more perfect, the 
latter had steered more clear of the Academic danger of relying too 
exclusively on deductive methods. These and other observations 
of the Master had much influence on Allman’s mode of instruction. 
He spoke to me very often of the help which he had found as a 
teacher in the mathematical volume of the ‘‘ Synthése Subjective,’’ 
the general arrangement of which he followed in his classes, so 
far as it was practicable to do so. For though a sincere and 
reverent disciple of Comte, he was in no sense a blind one. 

His official position in one of the Queen’s Colleges—institu- 
tions looked at with intense disfavour by the Catholic hierarchy— 
exacted extreme caution and reticence in the public utterance of 
his Positivist convictions. Hypocritical pretence of belief was in- 
deed utterly foreign to his honest, simple, and upright character. 
But his attitude, so long as he retained his post, was inevitably one 
of enforced silence. Moreover, another consideration has to be 
borne in mind. A wise and good man, surrounded by a com- 
munity of pious and uninstructed Catholic believers—and this is 
the case through the greater part of Ireland—would hesitate before 
using any language that might rudely shock their faith. What is 
right to say in London or Paris may not be right, indeed, would 
often be wrong, to say in Galway. 

We may regret the restraints that pressed upon him.  Never- 
theless, the work by which he will be principally remembered, his. 
History of Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid, has done much 
to diffuse a knowledge of Comte’s method ; more perhaps than has 
been done by many more eloquent but less scientific utterances. 
This statement will not surprise those who know that in Comte’s. 
view the achievements of great thinkers were as essential a part of 
the history of Humanity as the designs and deeds of great poets, 
or of great rulers and statesmen. But into this part of the subject 
I will not enter. I hand it over very gladly to the competent 
hands of the Editor of this Review. I will merely say that in 
Allman’s short and unpretending volume, in which deep research is. 
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as conspicuous as the absence of pedantic display of learning, the 
greatness of the Pythagorean school of geometry is for the first 
time adequately appreciated. It is much, far more than at first 


sight it might seem, to have done this. 
J. H. Bripces. 


Il. GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO EUCLID. 


Dr. ALiman’s chief work was his history of early Greek Geometry, 
for though he published some other mathematical papers, it was 
this book which gave him his great reputation with all students 
of the history of mathematics. The task he set himself was not 
easy. The writings of the early geometers, replaced by the collec- 
tions of their successors, have all perished, and the same fate has 
overtaken the earliest histories of the science. Dr. Allman had to 
reconstruct this history from scattered notices and casual quota- 
tions. By means of these he had to establish the state of the 
science in each age and the additions of each of the great geo- 
meters, making due allowance for the philosophic and social re- 
actions under which each new advance came about. These diffi- 
culties Allman triumphantly surmounted—and not least those which 
called for a knowledge of the evolution of Greek civilisation. - It 
is a task which could never have been successfully accomplished 
by one who had been trained in a narrow school. Only the wide 
historical outlook which Allman had learnt from Comte rendered 
the work possible. : 
The first great name in Greek Geometry is that of the philoso- 
pher Thales ; for, during the earlier period geometry was studied 
by philosophers, and not by specialists. He is said to have been 
a merchant who had resided long in Egypt, ‘‘ the venerable 
mother ’’ of Western civilisation, and who returned to Miletus, his 
native city, with all the mathematical knowledge accumulated by 
the Egyptian Theocracy. Now the Geometry of the Egyptians 
was practical. It consisted of actual observations, and concrete 
measurements of surfaces and solid bodies. But Thales, when 
he returned to Greece, was in a position very different from that 
of the Egyptian mathematicians. He was a solitary thinker, living 
in the free air of the Greek world, untrammelled by priestly tra- 
dition, or the needs of industry and government ; and with him 
arose abstract mathematics, and the geometry of lines, henceforth 
to be its chief part. From the seven references to his geometrical 
work found in ancient literature, Allman infers that Thales dis- 
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covered, amongst other things, that the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal (the pons asinorum or asses’ bridge 
of our youth), and that the angle in a semi-circle is always a right 
angle ; whence it immediately follows that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. Further, as he is said 
to have measured the height of the pyramids by comparing the 
length of shadow cast by the pyramid with that cast by a stick 
placed at the end of the first shadow, he would know that the 
sides of equi-angular triangles are proportional. Thus, from the 
scientific point of view, he founded the geometry of lines, and also 
laid the foundation of algebra, since the first of these results, viz., 
that the three angles of a triangle equal two right angles, estab- 
lishes an equation, while the second institutes a proportion. Philo- 
sophically, the first is a type of a natural law, a constant relation 
in the midst of variable elements. And from a practical point of 
view by his measurement of heights and distances he gave the 
first example of the application of theoretical geometry to practice. 

In the first half of the sixth century, B.c., when Thales was at 
the maturity of his powers, Miletus and other Ionian cities of Asia 
were among the most flourishing in the Greek world, carrying on a 
great trade with Egypt and Pheenicia; but the conquests of 
Croesus, and afterwards of the Persians, put an end to their free- 
dom and their prosperity. Thales left no immediate successors 
in his mathematical work, and the study of geometry passed to the 
Greek cities of Italy, to Pythagoras and his disciples. | Pythagoras 
by origin belonged to Samos, and may have known Thales. He 
travelled in Egypt, and his work bears strong marks of Egyptian 
influence. The discovery, for which he is most famed, the law 
of the three squares, viz., that in a right-angled triangle, the square 
on the side opposite the right angle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides adjacent to the right angle, was known to the 
Egyptians for a particular case ; he also investigated the construc- 
tion of the regular solids; and he introduced, as a method of 
proof, the application of one area to another. In fact, he was 
especially concerned with the geometry of areas, thus showing his 
filiation with the Egyptian geometers. This, however, does not 
exhaust the tale of his work ; for to him we owe the knowledge of 
the three progressions, arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic. 
He first introduced the name of mathematics. And he formed a 
School or Society of men fitted to receive, transmit, and develop 
his science and philosophy. 
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The exact date of Pythagoras is doubtful, but there seems rea- 
son for placing his death towards the close of the sixth century 
B.c. The fifth century opened gloomily for Greece. Both the 
cities of Asia and the islands of the Gigean were subject to Persia. 
The Pheenician fleet, now Persian, ruled the seas. The commerce 
of the Greek cities in Italy was ruined. Greece itself was threat- 
ened. And when the great victory of Salamis at length brought 
safety to the Greek world, Athens became its intellectual centre. 
The Pythagoreans had already been driven from Italy, and many 
of them settled in Athens. The rise of the Eleatic school of philo- 
sophy had, however, caused a new stringency of proof to be 
required. About 450 B.c., Parmenides and Zeno visited Athens 
and introduced the critical, probing, and testing tendency, which 
henceforward became so marked a feature in Greek Thought. 
The mathematicians had accordingly to revise their proofs, taking 
nothing for granted, and proving with every formality what was 
obvious to the meanest intelligence. Hence the form of proof 
with which we are familiar in Euclid. Now the early Pythagoreans 
had been content to prove their propositions for commensurable 
quantities, and then asume that they were also true for those that 
had no common measure. This would no longer do. Hippocrates 
of Chios, a merchant detained in Athens by a lawsuit, having ap- 
plied himself to the study of mathematics, became possessed of the 
proofs of the Pythagoreans which they had hitherto kept to them- 
selves, and published them to the world. Thus the question of in- 
commensurable quantities became of the first importance, and had 
to be considered, if confidence in mathematical certainty was not 
to be shaken. Hippocrates not only published the first ‘‘Elements”’ 
of Geometry, summing up what had been done, but he attacked 
two problems closely connected with the question of incommen- 
surables. The one was the quadrature of the circle, or the finding 
of a rectangular surface equal to that enclosed by the circle, the 
other was the duplication of the cube, or finding a cube which 
should contain twice the volume of a given cube. Now the solu- 
tion offered by Hippocrates to the first of these problems—vitiated 
by the assumption that an area found for a particular case was 
true generally—is discussed at length by Eudemus, the first his- 
torian of geometry, and this has survived in a quotation with inter- 
polations and additions. Dr. Allman has succeeded in separating 
these, and has then deduced from this earliest fragment of mathe- 
matical history, a view of the state of geometry in the this 
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quarter of the fifth century. From this we see, not only that 
the relations between the squares of the sides of any triangle were 
known, but also much of the geometry of the circle. 

But even this was not Allman’s chief service. Before him it was 
customary to class the great geometers of the fourth century as be- 
longing to the School of Plato. Allman has shown that Eudemus, the 
first historian of mathematics, praises Plato for the interest he 
created in the subject, and not for any original discoveries. In fact, 
the filiation between the geometers of the fourth century and the 
Pythagoreans is direct. They were not of the School of Plato, but 
of Pythagoras. When Greece was torn by the Peloponnesian 
war, the Greek cities of Italy resolutely kept their neutrality, and 
again became centres of intellectual activity. The Pythagoreans 
returned to the cities from which their teachers had been expelled, 
and there handed on the succession to Archytas, who in turn be- 
came the teacher of Plato and of Eudoxus. Archytas, whose 
solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube has come 
down to us, was Plato’s friend, but in geometry his master rather 
than his pupil. Eudoxus was the disciple of Archytas, and, though 
as a young man he visited Athens, and heard Plato lecture, he 
never professed to be his follower. There is even a tradition that 
their relations were unfriendly. 

With Eudoxus anew era opens. Hitherto, the geometers had 
also been philosophers. |Archytas was, in addition, a successful 
statesman and a _ victorious general. Even Eudoxus was 
astronomer, physician, and law-giver as well as mathematician. 
But he was especially ‘‘ the man of science, and, of all the 
ancients, nO one was more imbued with the true scientific and 
positive spirit than was Eudoxus.’’ He founded at Cyzicus a 
famous school of science, from which issued many skilled geo- 
meters, who devoted themselves to that study alone. Here, then, 
was the definite separation of science from philosophy, not to be 
again united until scientific progress should permit the foundation 
of sociology. Eudoxus, at the height of his reputation, re-visited 
Athens with a great number of his pupils, and there possibly met 
and influenced Aristotle. The greatest of his followers, 
Menaechmus, began the study of the sections of the cone, and 
this was continued by Aristaeus, an elder contemporary of Euclid 
who, in his ‘‘ Elements,’’ collected the work of the geometers that 
had gone before him, and with whom we emerge into the light of 
day. Seldom has so difficult a task been so triumphantly accom- 
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plished as in Allman’s reconstruction of the work of the early 
Greek mathematicians, those small but decisive beginnings on 
which the great superstructure of Ancient and Modern Science 
has been erected. S. H. Swinny. 


PR ANC EAN Deel Hie CHURCH: 


For a thousand persons in this country who study with the deepest 
interest the war raging in the Far East there is probably hardly 
one who pays much attention to the conflict between Church and 
State in France. Yet, noteworthy and possibly epoch-making as 
the first may be, the latter belongs to a struggle of longer duration 
and of infinitely greater importance to Humanity. The one has 
burst upon the world with almost as little warning as a volcanic 
explosion. Barely ten years have passed since the first rumblings 
were heard, and it already approaches its crisis. The Church 
has been fighting the Revolution—/ento collisa duello—tor at least 
400 years. She has stoutly resisted its attacks, whether negative 
or positive in their character, and, though gradually losing ground, 
she still conducts her defence on offensive lines according to the 
most approved strategical principles. 

There is no part of Christendom where the Church is not found 
in alliance with the organised forces of obscurantism, militarism, 
and mammonism. Over private and family life it may still retain 
some useful influence. But in its public action it lends its weight 
to these three evil tendencies. If in France the conflict between 
the Church and the forces that make for progress is sharper than 
elsewhere, it is because France is considerably in advance of all 
other countries, politically and socially, as well as intellectually. 
There is still a large residuum of ignorance and superstition. The 
embers of militarism still smoulder, and sometimes threaten to 
blaze out. Little way has yet been made towards harmonising the 
relations between Capital and Labour. One cannot yet feel certain 
that the clerical and military party will never again be as dangerous 
as it was five years ago. But it has suffered a defeat, and it is 
being disarmed. The anti-clerical laws and the reduction of mili- 
tary service are supported by large majorities in both the Senate 
and the Assembly, and by-elections show that these measures have 
the approval of the country. 
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The relations of Church and State certainly stood in urgent 
need of alteration, and we rejoice that there should be a disposition 
to proceed in the work with vigour. So far as it may be taken to 
indicate that emancipation from theological belief is spreading it 
affords reason for satisfaction. Whether all the anti-clerical 
measures carried or prepared by M. Combes deserve the support of 
Positivists is another matter. Eager as we may be to see the 
mischievous power of Catholicism abated we must be careful not to 
give our approval to anything that savours of persecution or inter- 
ference with religious freedom. 


The separation of the temporal and spiritual powers and the 
necessity of preventing either from encroaching on the domain of 
the other is one of the most fundamental doctrines of Positivism. 
Among its-most important consequences is the duty of the State to 
leave everyone free to teach and preach what he believes to be true 
without interference. ' Another fundamental doctrine is that Family 
is an institution subordinate, indeed, to Country, but no less essen- 
tial to civilisation ; and from this it follows that the State should 
interfere as little as possible with the bringing up of children by their 
parents. 


In the practical application of these, as of all other general rules, 
there will be room for differences of opinion, which practical men 
must settle as wisely as they can. Few, if any, at the present time, 
will deny that the State may beneficially insist on the instruction of 
children in the elements of real knowledge, may provide the means 
for such instruction, and may prescribe certain tests of competence 
to be satisfied by those who desire to exercise the profession of 
teaching in private schools. But to compel the attendance of all 
children at the schools provided by the State, or to exclude certain 
classes of persons from the profession of teaching even though 
they have satisfied the prescribed tests of competence, is surely an 
unjustifiable interference with liberty, to say nothing of the proba- 
bility that by removing the wholesome stimulus of competition it 


will end by lowering the standard of teaching in State-regulated 
schools. 


To escape from the reproach of tyranny—an awkward one for 
Republicans—some of the anti-clerical party have not hesitated to 
advance the theory that the child belongs not to the parents who 
have produced it, are united to it by natural affection, and are ex- 
pected to provide for its physical necessities, but to the State, and 
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therefore that it is for the State to decide what it shall be taught, 
and by whom. This is, in fact, Communism, a theory that will 
bear much heavier loads without any logical strain. If it is 
accepted it should be consistently carried out. The physical as 
well as the mental up-bringing of the child, from its birth until 
it is able to fend for itself, should be undertaken by the State. And 
from this it would be only a step—and an inevitable step—to 
complete abolition of the Family, and the substitution for it of 
State-regulated procreation, as has been actually carried out on a 
small scale in some communistic societies. * 


Again, while the right of the State to regulate the possession of 
property, especially landed property, by corporations, and to pro- 
hibit anything in the nature of mortmain, cannot be contested, the 
forcible dissolution of communities voluntarily living under vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, seems irreconcilable with any 
reasonable and natural conception of liberty. Let their rules and 
administration be open to the inspecion of State officials so as to 
prevent secret oppression or anything else that will not bear the 
light. The professed objects of such fraternities are not immoral ; 
and if the monastic life is arraigned as idle and unproductive it will 
be time enough to prohibit it when we set the idle rich to work. 


It is argued that persons who surrender their own judgment to 
that of others are not entitled to be treated as citizens. But that 
is just what most people do spontaneously and unreflectingly, and 
upon the whole with great advantage to themselves and the com- 
munity. | How does it become so reprehensible when it is done 
systematically and after serious reflection? Comte recommended 
that in Parliamentary elections every voter should have the power 
of naming another person to vote for him ; and if intimidation and 
bribery could be excluded such a practice would have its advan- 
tages. 

If the forcible dissolution of religious fraternities and the exclu- 
sion of priests and monks from the scholastic profession is irrecon- 
cileable with Positivist principles, no less so is the official estab- 
lishment of the Church and the payment of its clergy by the State. 
The policy of simultaneous bullying and bribery is as dishonouring 
to the State as it is to the Church. On both sides the true dis- 
tinction between the provinces of the Spiritual and Temporal powers 
is equally ignored. This is strikingly shown by the latest dispute 


* See Nordhoff, ‘‘ Communistic Societies of the United States,” p. 276, 
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between the French Government and the Pope. Criticism, whether 
of individuals or of Governments, is one of the proper functions of 
the Spiritual Power. But in complaining of the visit of President 
Loubet to the King of Italy the Pope spoke not as the Head of the 
Church, but as a dispossessed temporal ruler, thereby bringing 
upon himself a rebuff to which, if he and his predecessors had 
confined themselves to their proper sphere, he could not have been 
exposed. 

The function of criticism on national conduct in international 
disputes is in danger of being exercised unfaithfully and ineffec- 
tively by the organs of a purely national Church. Unfaithfully, 
because in their isolation they are likely to be cowed by their 
immediate environment, even if they are not themselves biassed by 
national prejudices, as was exemplified in this country during the 
late war. __Ineffectually, because even if they are impartial and 
faithful to their duty they will not speak with the weight that must 
belong to a world-wide organisation. 

The Positivist organisation, puny and feeble as it is at present, 
has its ramifications in several countries, and therefore offers the 
germ of a new universal Church. We should attach the greatest 
value to its universality and do our best to cultivate systematic 
and intimate relations with our co-religionists in all parts of the 
world. We must interest ourselves in their affairs and invite their 
judgment and counsel on ours. In concert we must elaborate 
and diffuse sound opinions on all subjects, private, national and 
international, 

To return to the relations between the Catholic Church and the 
French Government, I am aware that some Frenchmen, while ad- 
mitting that some of the recent anti-clerical legislation is indefen- 
sible in principle, hold that it is necessary exceptionally, on account 
of the bitter hostility of the clergy to the Republic, and the design 
they have undoubtedly harboured of getting hold of the army and 
employing it to subvert the existing Constitution. When once 
they shall have been disarmed of their abnormal weapons 
they shall receive normal treatment. liemeehethaparasted 
foreigner I ought to be very diffident in offering any opinion as to 
the validity of this contention. I would only express a hope that 
the Frenchmen whom I have referred to, and who are obliged to 
make up their minds one way or the other, will not allow too great 
weight to temporary considerations. 


EK. S. BEESty. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT: WOMAN = IN- 
INDUSTRY: . 


Wuat is the truth about Woman in Industry? It is a most com- 
plicated and important question, and the answer given to it by 
Mrs. F. Macdonald Thompson in the North American Review 
for May, 1904, is one that must arrest attention. At present, in 
this country, we are sure of only a few facts which it may be well 
to rehearse here : 

(1) That a very large and an increasing number of women are 
engaged in some form of industrial occupation. That of these, 
some work for bread, others for pocket money. 

(2) That women do not command the same salary as men. 

(3) That a large number of trades give their women workers 
a wage on which life cannot be sustained. Parasite industries 
these have been called. Workers receive from 5s. to Ios. a 
week. It is not possible for a woman to live and work in a town 
on that wage. The workers, therefore, have to levy contributions 
on their families in the shape of house rent, part cost of food, etc ; 
such a condition of things inevitably degrades industry. and keeps 
wages low. . 

These are facts which none, I think, will dispute. The many 
considerations resulting from them are a source of constant and 
heated argument. But what Mrs. Thompson says demands special 
attention because woman’s work is more general and _ better 
organised in America than in England. She tells us that there 
are upwards of 3,000,000 women wage-earners in the States ; in 
other words, that they form 17.22 per cent. of the industrial 
strength of America, but that these facts, far from proving the 
economic progression of the sex, show instead that the woman 
wage-earner is under one aspect an object of charity, under an- 
other an economic pervert, under another a social menace. 

‘“ As acharity she is both costly and hopeless.’’ This is shown 
“by the numerous institutions in cities everywhere which provide cheap 
food and lodgings and otherwise assist the working woman in her 
desperate struggle for existence; it is also shown by the nature and cost 


of all the special investigations and the remedial legislation on her 
behalf.” 


The chief. of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labour statistics 
says: ‘‘The great cause that reduces the number of women 
in industry is marriage. Thus the permanency of woman in in- 
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dustry is as a class not as an individual’’; and Mrs. Thompson 
continues :— 


“As a unit of production the woman worker has no effect other than 
to confuse economic problems. She works as a makeshift pending 
marriage ; her aim is not a livelihood, and thus she tends always to sink 
to a level with the lowest order of labour—the work of which is reckoned 
not according to its power, but according to the shifting stress of the 
necessities of the labourer.” 


But that is not all :— 


“The wages of women being fixed without reference to the cost of 
living, they tend, in competing with men, to reduce wages below what it 
costs to live.” 


Moreover, as women engage in men’s work, ‘‘ they withdraw 
an indispensable force from household production, which has the 
effect of increasing the cost of living while at the same time 
debasing the value of labour.’?’ Woman’s labour also tends, so 
Mrs. Thompson thinks, to displace men. It appears 


“to-day substituting the cheap woman for the higher priced man, and 
to-morrow it disappears in matrimony, leaving both its employer and its 
male rival at a disadvantage, the only definite result it has accomplished 
being that it has attached a lower wage to the performance of a certain 
amount of work.” 


Mrs. Thompson asks what it has done for the woman herself. 
It has given her a bare living wage, has ruined her health, has 
trained her like a machine, and lessened her efficiency in all that 
appertains to wife and mother. It has taken her out of the home. 
And with regard to this last charge of taking the woman away 
from her natural functions, Mrs. Thompson, who writes as a 
journalist, and speaks from her own experience, describes the posi- 
tion thus :— 


“Trained to a profession, and not trained in household industry, on 
entering the domestic relation, I find my situation to be this: I know next 
to nothing about domestic economy. I hire a capable woman to manage 
my house, and by working at my profession I earn money that compen- 
sates my family for the money loss entailed by my domestic insufficiency. 
I am subject to business law. An editor will not wait for copy because 
my child is sick. A newspaper must go to press in spite of the fact that 
I have a baby in arms. Because I have been falsely educated in 
serving editors and writing for the Press, instead of with the view to the 
fact that one day I should probably have a baby in arms and a child 
calling me to work by his bedside, I have had to organise my household 
labour on a scale of expense which compels me to earn money, or pre- 
cipitate the family into business confusion. Therefore, it is the editor, 
and the paper going to press that I am bound to heed. My baby must 
develop in the arms of the most capable nurse I can hire; my sick child 
must do with the service of a hired attendant also. I am in industry. I 
must abide by its laws. If I neglect my work there are others ready to 
seize it. And they will get it. The editor will not be touched by any 
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exhibition of fine maternal solicitude that may be the occasion of my 
neglect of business. ‘Business is business’. 

“This is the horror of wage-earning for woman—it reduces her office 
in the family to a convenience of business. It makes of home a limited, 
co-operative boarding-house. It subordinates the higher interests of the 
family to the end of money making.” ' 


This would appear a somewhat savage indictment, though we 
have no reason to doubt its accuracy. Doubtless, such arguments 
would be met by the answer—that women must work ; that they 
have to live, and are unprovided ; that in the modern world under 
existing conditions, a large number remain unmarried. They 
must, therefore, work or starve. That work is ennobling, material 
independence a right, almost a duty of the individual. 

Let us consider for a moment the moral side of the question. 
The human race needs, above all things, wise and well-ordered 
homes ; the home is the great school of humanity, where the 
teachers are the father and mother in the home, more especially 
the mother. It is in the home that the greatest and most im- 
portant lessons are learnt, and the teaching given by those 
teachers seldom entirely fails: We need, then, good and_ loyal 
women as mothers of the race, able to devote their whole time 
to their arduous tasks, and, on the other hand, we need mothers 
in full health of mind and body, not anemic overworked girls, 
stunted in growth by forced labour at too early an age, broken 
with chronic dyspepsia and nervous disorders. Let us re-assert 
the importance of the home, the sanctity of marriage, the value 
of the family to society. Let us honour with highest honour 
the worthy mother and wife who trains worthy citizens for her 
country. True! these are ideals ; but we need ideals, and if our 
ideals are wholesome and right, our action will tend to approxi- 
mate to them. Mrs. Thompson says that a host of women, in 
taking up men’s work as a duty, neglect women’s work. 

“Married, they refuse to be mothers; mistresses of homes, they refuse 
to be housewives. All that sort of thing belongs to the lower walks of life 
for women, and so we get a general tendency in the sex that operates to 
the overthrow of the family, the destruction of humanity. That child- 
bearing should be a reproach to a woman follows logically upon economic 
independence of the sex. Very reasonably, in the modern scheme of 


economics for women, maternity is ridiculous—a fault—an error—almost 
a crime.” 


These are grave charges, and if they are true in America, we may 
be sure that we shall have some such effects to combat over here. 
Doubtless, the dead set against household service made by Ameri- 
can women is an outcome of some such ideas, and there is a back- 
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wash from the wave which already affects us in England. We 
would speak in all gratitude and reverence of the many noble 
women who have set themselves to work to support their families. 
We would speak with all sympathy for the women forced to work 
by the exigencies of our cruel modern life. But it is surely import- 
ant to see things as they are. If the women who need not 
work would stand aside it would help ; the amateur should scorn 
to undersell, or lower the wage of the woman who has to live by 
her labour. The amateur needs to be got rid of altogether. 
We must get rid, too, of the idea that the woman who earns money 
is a finer, nobler creature than the woman who works and earns 
nothing. Some women are delighted with the discovery that they 
can earn money. But I have never been able to see that the 
earning of money was a very laudable or beautiful thing in itself, 
except as a test of value. The best work is never paid. The 
soldier dies at the trenches for 1s. a day ; the doctor, the nurse 
drop at their post, and who shall talk of payment? What was 
Milton paid for ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’? or Shakespeare paid for ‘* Ham- 
let’? or ‘‘ Lear’’? There is much work to be done in the world for 
which no payment is possible. The home, the family, the new 
generation are the really important considerations, and if some 
women have to suffer an individual loss of prestige or advance- 
ment, well! so have many men. But while I say this with 
full conviction, I would open all callings to women, so that 
every kind of foolish friction should be at an end. Human nature 
and the good sense of the race will see to it in the long run that 
our women are not wasted. 

At the same time, social experiments are dangerous things, 
and the punishment for human blunders is apt to fall upon the 
wrong shoulders. It would be well if women would always re- 
member that if they leave the old paths, any mistakes they may 
make in consequence will be borne by the very young or the old, 
in other words, by the weak. 

We have, as it seems to the writer, to get rid of the idea that 
women ought to earn their bread, that there is any special virtue 
in earning money ; we have to rid the labour market, if possible, 
of the woman who works for pocket money : that would be a great 
step. If women worked for a livelihood they would be more 
ready to combine for decent conditions of labour and a living 
wage. If we could persuade woman that there is work for which 
she is specially fitted, as there is work for which she is heavily 
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handicapped, that also would be an enormous advance. It can- 
not be for the good of society or of the individual, that thousands 
of young girls should spend their young lives at parasite industries, 
on starvation wages ; at work which cramps their intelligence, and 
holds out no possible advance or progress in the future. Is it not 
deplorable to think of the old age of these women if they remain 
unmarried, and if they marry, is it not melancholy to reflect on 
the hopeless ignorance of all domestic things which they bring to 
the responsibilities of married life? The story of the factory hand 
who laid ‘‘ her man’’ down on the floor upon a dozen yards of 
calico that she might cut his shirt out ‘‘ by him’’ is no exag- 
gerated picture. The late Mr. Gissing, who knew his facts, has 
drawn for us many a squalid home in the lower middle classes, 
where woman, he complains, has ceased to be domestic. We want 
domestic women, we want good administrators, good workers ; 
we want our women in the home, and we don’t want créches for 
the little ones. ‘‘ One baby one mother ”’ should be the rule—it is 
of nature’s making. Let us get the girls on to reasonable wo- 
man’s work, and out of the factories. 

This seems mere nonsense, fitted for dwellers in the Moon or 
in Mars ; but as I look from my window over the smiling country, 
I remember that this was in old days, and not so long ago, the 
Black Country, where iron was smelted, and cannon were forged. 
Where are the Kilns now? where are the hardy race of men who 
were the artificers of the metal? Vast changes are possible, we may 
go further and say are certain, when men and women shall know 
and understand, and shall have taken to heart the solidarity of 
the human race. 

There still remains for our consideration the pitiful case of 
those elderly women, widows or not, who are left, derelicts, with- 
out stay or support ; helpless souls, who perhaps in their prime 
have done good work, but now have fallen on evil days, old, and 
perhaps blind. These are forced to toil for the merest pittance, 
and their case is sorrowful indeed. We have heard for a long 
time about old age pensions : why should not old age pensions begin 
with the old and forlorn women of England? The pension would 
not be enough to hinder private effort ; it would rather stimulate 
such effort. What a number of women there are in this country 
to whom a small life pension would give the serenity which should 
precede the end. If only this, or any Government, would con- 
sider such a claim on behalf of our countrywomen who have 
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surely deserved well at the hands of Englishmen, what a burden 
of misery would be lifted from helpless and aching shoulders! 
ETHEL B. HARRISON. 


Bo Om ae 


NEW INDIA, OR INDIA IN TRANSITION. By Sir Henry Cotton, 
K.C.S.I. New and Revised Edition. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Ltd. 1904.) 


It has long been the custom of Anglo-Indians to brush aside all 
opposition to the present system in India, as due only to meddle- 
some busybodies at home, or to irresponsible talkers and agitators 
in the country itself. | But neither of these descriptions can apply 


to Sir Henry Cotton, who, belonging to a family of Civilians, has 
spent his life in the Indian Civil Service, and has been the ruler 
of a great Province. Here is what he says in his preface to the 
new edition of his book, originally published in 1885, but now 
almost entirely re-written :— 


“The political situation demands decisive treatment. The conditions 
of our occupation combine to show increased difficulties in administra- 
tion ; a waning enthusiasm on the part of English officials, occasioned by 
a livelier consciousness of the drawbacks of Indian life; and a greater 
friction between the governors and the governed, attributable to many 
causes, but especially to the arrogance in thought and language of the 
ruling race, which has been brought out into stronger relief by the 
extension of education and the growth of independence and patriotic 
feeling among the people. .... The waves of the ocean of Indian 
progress are dashing against the breakwater of English prejudice. The 
members of the Anglo-Indian community, lke the courtiers of Canute, 
call loudly on the Government to restrain the advancing tide. The Go- 
vernment, insufficiently attuned to the requirements of the situation, 
unlike Canute, is not yet strong enough or wise enough to turn a deaf 
ear to their advice.” 


It will be recognised by those who are acquainted with the earlier 
edition that, though re-written, the opinions expressed in the book 
remain unchanged. Sir Henry Cotton is still the outspoken 
defender of the Indians, and the unflinching advocate of their 
claims to some share in the government of their native country. 

Where the whole book—it contains only some two hundred 
and fifty pages—is so instructive, it is difficult to choose any 
part for special comment ; but the chapters on ‘‘ The Bitterness 
of Race Feeling,’’ and ‘‘ India’s Economic Problem,’’ will cause 
most surprise to those who believe that our rule is an unmixed 
blessing. In the former the author shows conclusively that it 
is not the caste rules and the prejudices of the Indians that stand 
in the way of friendly intercourse between the two races, and he 
draws attention to the “ sinister growth ’’ of commercial influence 
over the executive administrations, and contrasts this with the 
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jealousy of interlopers, which was so marked in the old days 
among the officials of the Company. Though anxious to see great 
changes in Indian administration, it must not be supposed that 
he for a moment forgets the dangers of a time of transition. It 
is rather, as he says, in the volumes annually published by Anglo- 
Indian administrators, that there is wanting ‘‘ any glimmer of 
insight into that utter derangement of economic and social con- 
ditions which our conquest has wrought, and which is the chief 
cause of the pauperisation of the people.’’ Nor does he overlook 
the anomalous position of the educated Indians, though, as he 
puts it, ‘‘ the strength of national associations and social senti- 
ment has fortunately sustained them for the most part with their 
own personal character, untainted by demoralisation.’’ In general, 
he would avoid social changes in India till the period of political 
and economic stress is passed. Nor is he wanting in a lively ap- 
preciation of many of the old customs and institutions of the 
country. To the Indian Joint Family, however, he is hostile, 
being in this opposed to the view of the late Babu Jogendra 
Chandra Ghosh. It may seem presumptuous to interpose in a 
controversy between two Positivists who are both such great 
authorities on all matters connected with India ; but my sympathies 
are with the Babu, though I recognise that, quite apart from 
its merits, the Joint Family is obviously in decay. 
Ss. H. Swinny. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


On my recent visit to Paris to attend the meeting of the Occi- 
dental Committee, I was struck by the improved position of the 
question of the separation of Church and State. Many Republi- 
cans, who have hitherto feared that the Church would gain 
more by its freedom than it would lose by disestablishment, are 
beginning to look upon this as the only escape from a situation 
at variance with all theories of Republican liberty. The clericals, 
however, still hold back, though it would seem that the separation 
of Church and State was the logical outcome of their protests 
against the oppression of the Temporal Power. The fear that the 
peasantry would not give the clergy financial support, and that the 
Church would almost cease to exist in the rural districts, stands in 
the way. If disestablishment is the ultimate aim of M. Combes, it 
is much to be wished that he should remain in office to accomplish 
it. 

on * * * 

The introduction of Chinese coolies into South Africa under 
especially harsh regulations, has drawn the attention of the public 
to the vast mass of indentured labour existing in the British EKm- 
pire. Although the latest case, that of the Transvaal, is in several 
respects the worst, it is now being asked, if all indentured labour 
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does not partake of some of the characteristics of slavery. In a 
useful pamphlet (‘‘ The Labour System in Assam.’’ A. and H. B. 
Bonner) Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner deals with the tea estates of 
Assam—the evils of recruiting, whether by fraud or by coercion, 
the heavy mortality among indentured coolies (37.2 per 1,000 in 
IgOI against 25.2 among free coolies), the floggings on the plan- 
tations, and the measures taken to prevent and punish desertion. 
* * * * 

The by-elections, which take place from time to time, all tell 
the same tale. The Government everywhere loses ground. Nor 
does it seem likely that Mr. Chamberlain, if he ventures on the 
promised autumn campaign, will be able to revive the interest in 
Protection and Preference. His chance lies in the dissensions 
which may break out in the next Liberal Ministry, or in the un- 
popularity which may accrue to it as a consequence of the weak- 
ness which results from divided counsels, from indecision, and 
from want of vigour. A speedy dissolution would, therefore, be 
to his ultimate advantage. He is sixty-eight, and, therefore, time 
presses. Moreover, a general election now would be especially 
inconvenient to the Unionist Free Fooders, most of whom would 
for the time disappear from public life. But to plunge into certain 
defeat is perhaps more than can be expected of the courage of his 
party. 

* * * * 

The Sociological Society held its third meeting on June 2oth, to 
hear papers by Professor Durkheim, of Paris, and Mr. V. Bran- 
ford ‘‘ On the Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to 
Philosophy.’’ Professor Bosanquet was in the chair, and among 
those who spoke or sent letters were Dr. Bridges, Dr. Beattie 
Crozier, Mr. L. Hobhouse, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Dr. Ingram, and 
Mr. J. M. Robertson. Dr. Ingram wrote :— 

“Sociology cannot be built up out of the ‘several sciences’; like 
Biology it is radically synthetic; and as in the latter we start from the 
general notion of the organism and analyse it afterwards, still referring 
everything to its unity, so we must in Sociology set out from Collective 
Humanity and its fundamental attributes, and study all sociological 
phenomena in the light of the social consensus.” 

* * * * 

Two of the speakers, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson and Dr. Reich 
denied the existence of Sociology as a science, the latter declaring 
that Sociologists had given no scientific explanation of such a 
phenomenon as the rise of Roman Law, or the outbreak of the 
Reformation in Germany rather than elsewhere, or the occurrence 
of the French Revolution in 1789, rather than at some other time. 
Mr. Robertson had no difficulty in showing the absurdity of this 
complaint ; while Mr. Hobhouse pointed out the confusion into 
which Dr. Reich seemed to have fallen as to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘law’’ in science. These two speeches were, on the whole 
the best, and it is unfortunate that they were given so late, hen 
many had already left the meeting. 
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On the whole, however, the impression left on my mind by 
the proceedings, in this and former meetings of the Society, was 
that in England there are many persons—probably far more than 
in France and Germany—who have a decided disbelief in the exist- 
‘ence of a science of Sociology. There are many others who, while 
admitting the possibility of such a science, persistently ignore or 
reject all that has been done already. While others, and they are 
perhaps still more numerous, are ready to accept any loose talk 
about social evolution, duly garnished with scientific terms, as 
Sociology. While this is the state of the educated public, we are 
still a long way from practical applications of Sociology. There is 
obviously much preliminary work to be done; and not the least 
pressing and important piece of work is to show what has already 
been done in establishing the historical filiation of the modern 
world. Those who wish to know more about the Sociological 
Society should communicate with the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Victor V. Branford, 5, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 

* * * * 


This is a year of numerous centenaries. Free Traders have 
been celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Cobden. 
But we have always held that death—the end and completion of 
a man’s direct work—gives the more fitting date for commemora- 
tion. We have already celebrated the thirteenth centenary of S. 
Gregory the Great and the second centenary of Bossuet, both 
eminent types, though belonging to a Church and Creed not 
destined to endure. On July toth, we visit the tomb of a more 
important figure than Bossuet—the philosopher, John Locke, who 
died in 1704. And there still remains the great man of science, 
Priestley, who died a hundred years ago. Meanwhile, in America 
also, two centenaries are being celebrated, the one the cession of 
New Orleans and the mouths of the Mississippi to the United 
States, which already held the upper valley the other, the visit of 
Humboldt to Mexico ; to explore the unknown parts of that colony. 
With different feelings do we remember that the year 1804 saw a 
formal end put to the First French Republic ; but even from this 
we may derive some satisfaction, when we contrast the stability 
of the Third. S. H. Swinny. 
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REL ee LD TAO FeV OF GON. al 
ED) CARLO NE 


In a vague sense we find the idea of Evolution throughout the 
course of human thought. Heraclitus told men that all things 
were in a state of flux, and the Greek philosophers generally, and 
Aristotle most clearly, show how all the rudimentary forms of 
society led up to, or found, their ideal form in the City-State of the 
Greeks. Again, after the upheaval in thought, due to Christianity, 
philosophy went on to construct an evolutionary plan of human 
progress on a wider scale. Bossuet takes up and completes the 
scheme of St. Augustine. And when we come to the 17th and 
18th centuries this evolutionary idea is linked on to the general 
scientific conception of the world, and we find in Kant and Hegel 
and, most of all in Auguste Comte, the idea of the whole of 
human history being one evolution, subject like all other pheno- 
mena to invariable law, though supreme in interest and in pur- 
pose. To Englishmen this great conception has been familiarised 
by the philosopher whose death we have so lately deplored. 
It was the life work of Herbert Spencer to prove that the same 
principle of evolution dominates human society, and the lowest 
forms of life. and even inanimate nature itself. How far this 
view of evolution is historically or philosophically justifiable we 
cannot now discuss. But Spencer is supremely interesting in the 
history of thought by presenting, in the most complete, logical, 
and comprehensive way, the outcome of the philosophical ten- 
dency which distinguishes the present age from say the age of 
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Voltaire, 150 years ago. If we compared any typical writing of 
these two periods and analysed their most conspicuous differences. 
in spirit, we should find certain features in the later writings almost 
entirely unknown in the earlier. For one thing, historians are now 
agreed to treat all human phenomena as a whole, and of one 
kind. They do not, at least in theory, allow considerations of 
race, or age, or religion, to influence their judgment on the facts. 
They agree to apply the conception of law, that is of a certain: 
ordered sequence, to all the facts of human history. They are 
always tracing the growth of one state of society from another.. 
They find some justification for all forms of belief and all human 
institutions in their aptness to the social conditions in which they 
arise. And they are generally agreed in finding in the progress. 
of society a tendency to greater fitness for human needs, to an 
ideal of perfection, however remote. 

If such are the new elements in the current view of history, 
we may be sure that they are not without their effect, both on: 
the theory of education, and on the practice of the schools. 
And it is the special purpose of this paper to point out the various. 
ways in which these new elements, that is, the idea of evolution 
in human nature and society, have affected education. They have- 
in the first place profoundly affected our idea of the scholar 
who is to be trained. The crudest notion of the child is as a 
receptacle, a vessel to be filled, as full as it will hold, with useful 
information and acquirements. This is the lowest, most mechanical 
conception of education. Then we have the builder’s or archi- 
tect’s idea of education, which is embodied in the word ‘‘ edifica- 
tion’’ or building up, laying, as they say, a good ground-work 
on which a later superstructure may be raised. This is a higher 
but still a mechanical conception, the idea of the skilled artisan. 
Lastly, we reach the true or evolutionary idea that every human 


” 


being is a growing thing, and must follow certain laws of de- 
velopment, which we may modify within limits, but cannot annul. 
If we could trace the growth of this conception we should find 
that it would follow closely that of the evolution of society as a 
whole. It has been made most popular in educational literature by 
I‘roebel. But it is well known to students of evolution that there 
is another and very real analogy, viz., between the evolution of 
the individual and that of the race as a whole. The individual 
is not only a growing thing, but reproduces in its growth the 
evolution of the race. In embryo the child resembles closely the 
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embryos of other animals. It is gradually differentiated, and 
gradually rises in the scale of life, and so the child new-born is 
nearer to other animals, more truly savage, than at any later 
stage. This law, which we can now prove biologically, was 
known empirically to the earliest thinkers, and suggested to 
Aristotle his famous sequence in educational treatment, first the 
senses, then the spirit, and lastly the intellect, but though known 
so long ago, it cannot be said that this great first principle in 
practical education has been carried out at all completely, even to 
the present day ; we preach it now in theory, and practise it in 
fragments. First, we should have the training of the senses, for 
which Froebel planned his Gifts, training of touch and eyesight by 
objects and pictures, training of the muscular powers and senses 
by movements and games. Then we should go on to training of 
the spirit and higher senses by music and beautiful objects and 
heroic stories, laying at the same time the foundation of abstract 
thought in number, and of the social spirit and means of com- 
munication in speech and writing. And only lastly, when the 
child’s fundamental faculties of sense and feeling have been 
somewhat trained and set, should we proceed to any systematic 
education in science, literature, or technical arts. 

Such is one respect, perhaps the most important, in which 
the idea of evolution has effected education. 

The second aspect is the effect of the idea of evolution on 
the matter of education. One of the most vexed problems in 
educational theory at the present day is the multiplicity of the 
subjects. There are languages, the staple of the old education, 
mathematics, all the natural sciences, and all the branches of 
history, and all the practical subjects from law and medicine to 
book-keeping and shorthand. And in every branch there is a 
constantly-growing volume and greater complexity of detail. How 
to choose, how to curtail, how to reconcile and fit in to a work- 
able curriculum, these are some of the most serious, practical 
difficulties of a teacher. In giving some answer to these ques- 
tions, we may put out of our minds any considerations of educa- 
tion for special vocations. We are not now concerned with the 
education of the engineer or the doctor, or the man of business. 
We want to know what should be the guiding, reconciling prin- 
ciple in framing an ideal general curriculum. Tor this purpose 
surely the idea of evolution throws the greatest light. It must 
be history—history, that is, in the widest sense—which will com- 
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plete the curriculum, and unify it in all its stages. ‘or history in 
this sense, a sense which Herbert Spencer would not have despised 
or attacked, is the only and sufficient link between the new sciences 
and the humanities, old and new. In this sense the sciences 
themselves are but a part of history, for they have been discovered 
by man in the course of his evolution, and can be studied histori- 
cally ; and though it is not necessary for this purpose to attempt 
to teach the sciences throughout as they were discovered, it is 
most important, both educationally and for the right conception 
of scientific development, to give the historical turning points, and, 
if possible, still more important, so to teach history as to include 
and give it its due place to the progress of science. Taught in this 
spirit, history already in touch with language and poetry and law, 
is seen to be the great unifying principle of all the matter of 
education, linking it together and directing it to the further 
evolution of man. | 

From a third point of view the idea of evolution has modified 
the practice of the schools in the method of teaching. What is 
now called the ‘‘ Heuristic ’’ method of teaching science is by no 
means a new idea, but it has been brought into prominence by the 
same current of evolutionary thought, and fits in admirably with 
what we have said of the evolutionary idea of the scholar and 
of the matter of education. Examples are frequent in educa- 
tional text books of all kinds. Clairaut gave us, perhaps, the best 
example in his little book on geometry ; Paul Bert has carried out 
the same idea both in geometry and other sciences, and it is not 
only in the method of learning the particular science that the idea 
of evolution is full of suggestion. The scholar is not only able 
to some extent to re-discover scientific truths, to study them, at 
any rate, in the order in which they were discovered, but he is 
able in the light of evolution to see an order in the sciences as a 
whole. Whatever men may think of the relative merits of Comte’s 
and Spencer’s classification of the sciences, in practice they are 
taught much in Comte’s order, t.e., the order of evolution. The 
elements of mathematics are always taught first ; physics nearly 
always precedes chemistry, and chemistry always biology. So- 
tiology, when it becomes a regular study in colleges and univer- 
sities will assuredly be considered the last and most difficult 
subject for a systematic education, and when sociology, i.e., 
history, in the wider sense, becomes accepted as a regular subject 
of educational study, it will react upon all the teaching of ele- 
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mentary history, and we shall see history taught from the earliest 
years, not as a chronicle of events, but as the record of Man. 

In one last aspect of education we may rather hope to see 
the influence of the idea of evolution in the future, than claim 
to recognise it now, t.e., in modifying the aim of education, and 
inspiring a new purpose. For if the evolutionary doctrine has 
taught us to recognise a law of growth in human history, it will 
be the business of education to work with evolution, and further 
this development. Such powers of modification as the educator 
may possess, he would learn to use along the lines which evolu- 
tion points out as the easiest by which man may reach a higher 
plane. First, he will lay the foundation of all the best in man’s 
previous achievements in knowledge and in art, then he will set 
before him the ideal of a new, a wiser, and a stronger man, with 
an equal equipment with those who have gone before, but a 
wider vision and stronger powers, a man ready and able to 
extend man’s dominion on the earth, becoming firmer in his 
grasp of nature, deeper and more constant in his insight of the 
future, and a more loyal colleague of his fellow-men. Education 
will have this type before it in the future ; we may see it dimly 
outlined even now, and it is a type sketched for us by the doctrine 
of Evolution. F, S. Marvin. 


WireAw Ls EAS Wiig DAN, D7. 


Comte has assigned a distinguished place to Chateaubriand tn his 
Calendar of great men, by the side of Camoens, Manzoni, and 
Walter Scott, and in the month which bears the mighty name of 
Dante. Now that more than half a century has elapsed since 
Chateaubriand’s death, it may seem to some, perhaps to many, 
that Comte’s judgment of him was unduly influenced by the high 
esteem as a writer in which Chateaubriand was held by his con- 
temporaries. In France to-day, and naturally still more outside 
France, little enthusiasm is aroused by the Génie du Christianisme 
which, when first published, at once raised its author to European 
fame. Many readers to-day can only see a piece of special plead- 
ing where a former generation had thought to have found argu- 
ments. The same may probably be said of Les Martyrs, while 
Atala, René, the Natchez, and even that beautiful tale, the ‘‘ Last 
of the Abencerrages,’’ fail to interest us in spite of the powerful 
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style and brilliant imagination of the writer. But here, as else- 
where, a relative, not an absolute, view of the work done should 
guide our judgment, and we should also consider not only how 
that work was done, but where and when it was done. Then we 
shall find that the most authorised criticisms of to-day largely 
coincide with the view which induced Comte to assign to Chateau- 
briand the place which he occupies in his Calendar. Take, for 
instance, M. Emile Faguet’s remarkable Histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise. In this brilliant work, whose authority will hardly 
be disputed, the learned Academician, speaking of Chateaubriand, 
reminds us that the duty of critics is not merely to note errors, but 
also to help us to appreciate beauties in a work of art. And he 
adds this remark, the force and value of which will be felt by all 
students of Comte’s works: ‘‘ When art becomes personal, criti- 
cism does no longer consist in comparing each work with an 
absolute rule or type of art, but it consists rather in being able 
to see into the personality of the writer, and to make us under- 
stand what he is, only taking into account what is truly original in 
him. In other words, if our judgments of men of letters are to 
be invested with permanent value, they must lay stress chiefly on 
those characteristics which finally determine the place of each 
author in the intellectual and moral development of Humanity. 
With this object in view, M. Faguet does not hesitate to call 
Chateaubriand the Father, not only of the Romantic School, but 
even of all the forms of literary art in the 19th century. He re- 
vealed to his countrymen a new world which, in reality, was the 


” 


‘* whole world,’’ and he introduced them to an art more cosmo- 
politan in its character and less exclusively national than what 
they had known before. He renewed and enlarged the sources of 
French poetry ; he gave a new impulse to the study of history ; he 
gave new strength and power to the religious sentiment. In a 
language such as had not been heard’ since Bossuet, he revealed 
to his age unsuspected sources of interest in the Middle Ages, so 
little known and understood in the 18th century, and thus suc- 
ceeded in reviving in France, as Scott had done in this country, the 
historical study of a period, whose importance for the proper 
understanding of the growth of European civilisation is now uni- 
versally recognised. But Chateaubriand’s life was not exclusively 
consecrated to literature. Indeed, he formed a pretty high esti- 
mate of his. political career. In his Memoirs, he writes :— 

“T have fixed the period of a revolution in literature, and in the 
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same way, in politics, | have formulated the principles of representative 
government. My diplomatic correspondence is worth quite as much, I 
think, as my literary compositions. It is possible that both are worth 
nothing at all, but it is certain that they are of equal value.” 

In another passage of his Memoirs, he says with a frankness ob- 
viously inspired by perfect conviction on his part :— 

“T was set down to play at a table at which were seated, as my 
adversaries, the two first Ministers of the day, Prince Metternich and 
Mr. Canning. I won the game against both of them. All the serious 
minds which the Cabinets at that time numbered agreed that they had 
met a statesman in me. Bonaparte had foreseen it before them, in spite 
of my books. I am entitled, therefore, without boasting, to believe that 
the politician in me equalled the writer.” 

Posterity has not endorsed without considerable reserve this 
judgment of Chateaubriand about himself. Doubtless his achieve- 
ments in the field of diplomacy loomed larger and more important 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, and certainly in his own, than 
they do at present. The very qualities of mind, the highly sensi- 
tive disposition which produced his style, and made him successful 
in literature, would seem to us such as would unfit him for a suc- 
cessful political career. The finest part of his political life is 
perhaps when he sacrificed it in 1804, refusing to hold office any 
longer under Napoleon, after the murder of the Duc d‘Enghien 
at Vincennes ; and again in 1830 when Louis-Philippe took for 
himself the Crown, which, as Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, 
he had the mission of safeguarding for the young Duc de Bor- 
deaux, Chateaubriand refused to swear allegiance to the son of 
Philippe-Egalité. He who had been in opposition during nearly 
the whole of Charles X’s reign, went back to Legitimacy when 
Legitimacy was no more. Was he then wavering, inconsistent 
in his political opinions? To say so would certainly be unjust and 
unfair. Chateaubriand, a Breton noble of ancient lineage, was 
by his birth and associations a Royalist. In 1814, he had heralded 
the return of the King to France with his famous pamphlet, 
‘““De Bonaparte et des Bourbons,’’ of which Louis XVIII said 
that it was worth as much to him as an “rmy of 100,000 men, and 
from 1814 to the death of Louis XVIII in 1824, he gave a general 
‘support to the Government of that wise sovereign. He was made 
by him a Peer and a Minister of State, and was sent by him to 
London as an ambassador. In the succeeding reign, that of 
Charles X, Chateaubriand found himself unable to accept certain 
changes of policy to which Louis XVIII himself had always been 
personally opposed. He went into opposition and figured 
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as a Liberal politician. In this, though still a royalist at heart, he 
was not illogical, at least from his point of view. He firmly be- 
lieved that it was his political mission to reconcile Legitimacy and’ 
liberty, and he thought, not without some reason, that there were 
influences at work in the Government of the day which rendered 
his task an impossible one. In fact, he was a Conservative very 
much in the sense in which Comte, in his remarkable Appel aux 
Conservateurs, uses that word. This is an interesting point, which 
we may perhaps attempt to make clearer by the help of a few 
quotations. 


In what sense did Auguste Comte find a valuable meaning in the 


word ‘‘ Conservative’’? He says, in his Preface to the Appel 
aux Conservateurs®* :— 


“In the noteworthy origin of an expression, destined shortly to a 
provisional triumph, we must especially remark its fitness to characterise 
the assistance which the reactionary system can lend to the political 
guidance of the transition. Men, whose fathers had been the chief 
helpers in the destructive movement of the eighteenth century could not 
invoke reaction except as a safeguard against anarchy, so long as a really 
organic doctrine had not reconciled order and progress. <A like disposi- 
tion prevailed in the noble dynasty to which they were attached, and. 
above all in the best of the five Dictators, who, up to the present time, 
have succeeded Danton. When taking the reins of government, he 
appealed with dignity to the series of progressist antecedents which was. 
characteristic of the Kings of France. Whilst the royalty that had been 
set aside had chiefly invoked the imposing monarch who began the re- 
action,{ the wise dictator established from the first his direct connec- 
tion with the most popular of his ancestors.§ We can thus see that the 
title ‘Conservative’ had originally no other purpose than to mark the 
power residing in the reactionary tendencies to conserve, until it were 
possible to construct. . . . . As they diverged more and more from their 
former party, the title Conservative was soon disengaged from its ori- 
ginal meaning, and served to designate the party, becoming more and 
more distinct, which was endeavouring to reconcile order and progress. 
Thus ruled for seven years (1821-1828)* the most honest, the most noble, 
and the most lberal of all the Governments under which I have lived 
up to the present time.” 


This was written in 1855, in the early years of the Second 
Empire, under Napoleon III, and we can easily understand how 
Comte was led to think that the Restoration with all its faults. 
compared favourably with the Government, born of the coup 
d'état of the 2nd of December, 1851. This quotation is very in- 
teresting in many ways. It shows clearly how Comte could 


* Donkin and Congreye’s translation. 
i Louis XIV. 
§ Henry IV. 


* End of Louis XVIII’s Reign, and first four years of the Reign of 
Charles X. 
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logically appeal to Conservatives for support without surrendering 
any of his political principles, seek alliance with men anxious to 
secure order, without in any way renouncing the cause of progress. 
Above all, this passage shows that Chateaubriand was to a 
large extent a Conservative according to Comte’s definition of the 
word. Although his allegiance to Legitimacy was largely in- 
spired by tradition and sentiment, yet he was under no illusion 
as to the trend of public opinion, and the destiny of the political 
forms represented by the principle of Legitimacy. He shows this 
plainly in his conversation with Louis XVIII in 1815, which he 
gives in his Memoirs :— 

Before leaving St. Denis, I was received by the King, and had the 


following conversation with him: 

“Well?” said Louis XVIII, opening the dialogue with this exclama- 
tion. 

“Well, sire, you are taking the Duc d’Otrante?” (Fouché, who had 
just been made a Minister of State.) 

“T needs had to: from my brother down to the Bailli of Crussol (and 
the latter is not suspect), everyone said that we could not do otherwise. 
What do you think?” 

“Sire, the thing is done; and I beg your Majesty’s permission to say 
nothing.” 

“No, no, speak: you know how I resisted since Ghent.” 

“Sire, I only obey your orders; pardon my loyalty: I think the 
Monarchy is finished.” 

The King kept silence: I was beginning to tremble at my boldness, 
when His Majesty resumed :-— 

“Well, Monsieur de Chateaubriand, I am of your opinion.” 


It must be admitted that the man who could thus speak to 
Louis XVIII was only in a very special sense a Conservative, and 
the same may probably be said of the King, who could thus answer 
Chateaubriand’s remark. No wonder that Comte has spoken so 
favourably of the spirit of that King. In his Preface to the Appel 
he has a passage which substantially re-echoes that striking con- 
versation just referred to, where he says :— 

“Legitimacy has always seemed to me best qualified to institute the 
organic transition, (although) I have long regarded it as having irrevo- 
canly lost, in the Central nation, all political eventuality. It could only 
revive in France as a passing phase, if Parliamentary anarchy were re- 
established for a time in such a way as to impel all friends of order to- 
wards the régime which is the least in unison with French inclinations. . 

. Notwithstanding its apparent retrogradation, the legitimist dictator- 
ship would not have succumbed, had the renovating doctrine been thor- 
oughly elaborated before the revolutionary impulse was too strongly re- 
animated by the anxiety felt as to Progress.” 

This again was Chateaubriand’s belief. In joining the Op- 
position during the Restauratim, Chateaubriand thought that he 
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was really working to support the monarchy ; he felt conscious, as 
he himself tells us towards the end of his Memoirs, of having 
served Legitimacy as it should be served. It fell because the 
nation, whilst anxious for order, did not feel reassured as to 
progress. Comte has told us what alone might, at least for a 
time, have brought about its resurrection, namely, if the nation, 
whilst anxious for Progress, had felt too much alarmed as to 
Order. How far such an alarm promoted the success of the con- 
spiracy which placed Napoleon III on the throne, we may not 
discuss at present. But in any such discussion this striking 
thought of Comte should not be forgotten. 

Thus, the attitude of Chateaubriand, .so often misunderstood 
by his legitimist friends, and so often misrepresented by his political 
enemies, becomes more intelligible in the light of Comte’s teach- 
ing. In his opposition, he was no traitor to the traditions of his 
race, only he had realised that 
place in principles, societies, and men, what was good yesterday 
becomes antiquated and lapsed to-day.’’* 

Visitors to Saint Malo, during a holiday tour through Britanny, 
should not omit a visit to the Grand Bé. There rests Chateau- 
briand, surrounded by those waves of the Armorican Sea, which he 
so much loved, in a granite sepulchre, under a stone within a 
gothic iron railing, without inscription, name, or date. It is a 
worthy resting-place for the Father of Romanticism. His writings 
may have lost for us much of the interest which they aroused in 
his contemporaries ; his politics may seem to have lost all meaning 
for us, but his name still remains as the symbol of a period of 
transition, both in politics and in literature, which can never be 
without significance to those who, with feeling and thought, watch 
the onward progress of Humanity. 


oe 


when a transformation takes 


L. DE BEAUMONT-KLEIN, 


WORKMEN AND THE ELECTIONS. 


In view of an impending appeal to the nation, it is important that 
working class electors should keep in mind the tremendous change 
for the worse in their legal position which followed the Khaki 
Juggle of October, 1900. It is now almost exactly three years ago 
that, in the September (rg01) number of this Review, I called atten- 


* Memoirs, vol. v, p. 181. 
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tion to the then recent decisions of the House of Lords. That 
number (105) has long been out of print, and has been constantly 
asked for as a reprint. I will now reproduce the main passages 
of that article ; and then discuss the question anew up to present 
date. 

I wrote as follows :—‘‘ Whilst the working-men of England 
have been shouting themselves hoarse at Primrose-League demon- 
strations, and acting as carriage horses for Lord Milner and General 
Baden-Powell, they have lost important interests of their daily 
labour for which a previous generation struggled, and believed 
they had won for ever. Two decisions of the House of Lords 
have deeply affected the legal position of the Trades Unions of our 
country. It is not too much to say that these judgments have prac- 
tically made new law—law which must prevent Trades Unions 
from doing many things that for twenty-five years they have be- 
lieved they had a right to do ; and which exposes the whole of their 
funds to legal liabilities, from which, till now, they have been 
thought to be exempt. 

‘“No man of sense, certainly no lawyer, would dream of dis- 
puting a formal decision of the House of Lords. He will not try 
to minimise its effect, nor waste time in criticising or discussing 
its arguments. I have not the slightest wish or intention to do 
this. A formal decision of the House of Lords, the facts being 
not disputed, is practically the same as an Act of Parliament. It 
is final, without appeal ; it binds all inferior courts ; and can be re- 
vised or amended by nothing but a statute. Nor is it any use ar- 
guing that it is a new view, that it is ‘‘ judge-made law,’’ or a 
straining of the law under political bias. That may be—it is not 
a thing unknown ; most of our law has been made by judges ; the 
House of Lords has often taken a view of the law which was quite 
new to the public, and even to the Profession. 

‘“ Now what are the decisive points settled by these two judg- 
ments? In the Z'aff Vale Railway case, for the first time in this 
country, a Trades Union, in its own name, and by its officers and 
agents, has been ordered to abstain from the acts they were taking 
to prevent outside men from interfering with a local strike. No 
violence or crime was alleged ; nor was there any breach of contract, 
and nothing was said as to conspiracy or molestation. The point 
was that, for the first time in England, a Trades Union was made 
the subject of an injunction, and was made corporately liable to an 
order of court. A Trades Union is not a corporation. And until 
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July 22nd, 1901, lawyers understood that it could not be made the 
defendant in an action in its corporate capacity and by its regis- 
tered name. The practical proof of this is—that it has never been 
tried before, though thousands of employers would have been 
eager to sue the Union and ruinit, if they had been advised they had 
a chance of succeeding in a court of law. When a single judge 
in vacation did grant an injunction the legal world was greatly 
interested in the issue. 

‘Until the Acts of 1871 and 1875, which legalised Trades 
Unions and strikes, the Unions were illegal societies, and could 
be robbed with impunity. The authors of those Acts assumed 
that, in making Unions legal, they did not make them corporate 
bodies, capable of suing and being sued. When some of the 
Unions were asking for powers to sue as corporate bodies, some 
of us on the Royal Commission told them that, if they had the 
right to sue, they would be exposed to the liability to be sued, in 
which case they would very soon be ruined. From that day, it 
had been held that Trades Unions could not be sued as a body and 
made liable to the whole extent of their funds—hbenefits to widows 
and children and all—like a bank, a railway, or trading company. 
The House of Lords astonished the legal and the industrial world 
by deciding that Unions can be sued, and the whole of their funds 
charged to make good whatever is lawfully claimed in costs, or as 
damages for the acts of their officers. How soon, or how far, that 
new law may ruin them, remains to be seen. 

‘*The Irish case, Quinn v. Leathem, decided on 5th August, 19or, 
fills up all the holes left open by the 7aff Vale case. If the first 
was the wedge strong enough to rend any Union to which it was 
applied, the second was the steam hammer to drive the wedge 
home. Lord Lindley’s judgment was subtle, cautious, elaborate in 
its qualifications, and comprehensive in its purview, and I am not 
about to discuss or criticise it. In effect it comes to this, that a 
combination to coerce a man in his lawful business by persuading 
others not to deal with him, although no contract is to be broken, 
no indictable offence committed, and though it is not actionable 
if done by one person, becomes civilly actionable, though not cri- 
minally punishable, when it is done by agreement amongst several. 
In this case, there was no breach of any contract, nothing done con- 
trary to the criminal law as explained by the Act of 1875, nothing 
but what is done in trade by capitalists more or less secretly every 
day ; but the Union officers were made civilly liable in damages. 
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The famous case of Allen v. Flood, on which Unionists have relied 
for some years, was pronounced to deal with a different set of 
circumstances. The circumstances of all cases differ, and it does 
not need a whole House of Lords, or the legal genius of Lord 
Lindley, to prove that A is not B. But Allen v. Flood, they say, 
simply decided that for one man to injure another’s business, even 
with a malicious motive, is not necessarily actionable. But now 
comes in Quinn v. Leathem to show that, when several persons agree 
(z.e., conspire) to do this very thing, it may not amount to criminal 
responsibility, but it will amount to civil liability. That blessed word 
““ conspire,’’ having been a good deal muffled of late on the criminal 
side, has now got round to the civil side. 


*“ Now put these two decisions together. They come to this: 
1. When a Trades Union seeks to drive anyone to its terms by 
inducing others not to deal, though it may not do anything for- 
bidden by the Act of 1875, it may be civilly liable in damages. 
(Quinn v. Leathem.) 2. A Trades Union may be made corporately 
responsible for the acts of its officers, may be sued by name, and 
its funds may be taken to satisfy all legal claims. If powerful 
companies cannot smash up the great Unions with these new 
weapons in the industrial war, they must be a dull and timid lot, 
and not the men they are commonly supposed to be. 

‘“ Now what are Trades Unionists to do? Hitherto, they have 
been advised and believed that, provided they kept strictly within 
the natural meaning of the sections of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act 1875, they could not be made liable in Courts of Justice. 
Criminally liable perhaps not. But it seems now that they may 
be civilly liable, and the Unions may be made defendants in an 
action, and their funds exhausted in damages to the last farthing 
with all accumulations for benefits. Well, the only advice I can 
give them is—not to enter into strikes or lock-outs at all, or if they 
do (and it still seems lawful for tradesmen to agree not to work, 
or to work only for specific wages) to be very careful to do nothing 
which can pinch or inconvenience anybody, workmen or employers, 
directly or indirectly. If they make it unpleasant to anyone, or 
cause anyone to lose his money or his trade, they run great risk 
of having their Union funds drained dry. So I advise them to take 
the terms their employers offer them ; and be thankful for that. 

‘“ They may say: this is a new state of things. Indeed it is. 
But many things have happened since 1875. Many things have 
happened since 1895. And even more things since 1899. You 
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cannot indulge in the luxury of a two years’ war, with carnivals 
and mafficking, add 200,000,000 to the Debt, and spend 
£,150,000,000 a year, trample on the Constitution, chuck out all 
reform and social legislation, without shaking society to its foun- 
dations. The British horse, getting up a quarrel with the Boer 
stag, has been persuaded by the astute Jingo to let himself be 
bridled and saddled, and spurred, and whipped up and down the 
country. And the Jingo in the saddle is not likely to get off as yet 
[1901]. The stag is not driven out of the paddock yet, though he 
is at bay in an ugly mood. So the British horse—is he indeed so 
noble an animal ?—will have to pant and bleed a good deal longer 
still. 

‘© That is the moral of the House of Lords’ case. I do not say 
that these or any judges are prejudiced, but the social and political 
tone of the time invariably colours the bias of all courts of law. 
They are constitutionally conservative and see all things through 
the eyes of Property and Power. I am certain of this—that these 
cases would not have been decided exactly in this way between 
1870 and 18go0.’’ 

Now, everything that was described as a danger in 1901 has 
since been shown to be an evil in practice. The case of the Taff 
Vale Railway has been accentuated by an enormous fine enforced 
on the Trades Union. It has been held that the employers can 
employ a confederate member of a Union, and have its rules quali- 
fied or interpreted by a Court of Law. The attempt to pass a new 
Bill has ended in vague talk. A bogus Royal Commission has pre- 
tended to inquire into grievances, but is of such a composition that 
Trades Unionists refuse to recognise it as genuine, and decline to 
play into such collusive hands. 

Within the last three years the legal position of Trades Unions 
has been entirely changed—and changed, not by Acts of Parliament, 
but by legal interpretation—that is, by Judge-made law. For the 
thirty years preceding r901, Trades Unions have been believed to 
be legal voluntary societies, such as the Athenaeum Club or the 
Primrose League. They were not liable to interference by Courts 
of Law. ‘‘ Picketing ’’ was not illegal, provided neither intimida- 
tion nor violence could be proved. Above all, Trades Unions were 
not liable in civil damages, not being corporations or legal entities. 
This was accepted law. Even as late as 1902, the new edition of 
the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ issued by the Times, correctly 
stated the law. ‘It ran thus :—‘‘ There is no legally enforceable 
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contract between a Trade Union and its members binding it to pay 
the stipulated benefits and to carry out the rules, since no Trade 
Union can sue its members tor contributions or be sued by them 
for benefits.’’ 

All this has now been swept awav by decisions of the last three 
years. The Courts now hold :— 

1. That Unions may be sued for civil damages, though they are 
not corporations or legal entities. 

2. That Courts will grant injunctions to control their collective 
acts, though they are not corporations. 

3. That Courts will supervise, interpret, and enforce their trade 
rules inter se. 

4. That peaceful persuasion not to enter into a contract, or not 
to complete a contract is illegal, and even criminal. 

5. That if the officers of a local branch, however remote and sub- 
ordinate, have authorised, or even acquiesced in such persuasion, 
the Amalgamated Union can be made answerable in heavy dam- 
ages and costs. 

6. It was held by a Judge of the King’s Bench that, during a 
strike, the employer can hire a workman to bring into Court the 
rules of a Union, and in his name obtain an injunction to tie the 
hands of the Union. 

We know how easily in America a big Trust can get injunctions 
from a sympathetic Judge. 

The result of these decisions taken together is this. | Unions 
have the Jiabilities, but not the capacities of corporations. They can- 
not sue for debts due to them, but they may be sued and made bank- 
rupt. Their employers can hire members to break them up in ex- 
hausting law suits. Courts of law will control the acts of their 
agents and officials. Strikes are made practically impossible, if 
quiet persuasion can be treated as illegal, for strikes rest on persua- 
sion. Unions can be ruined at any time if they are liable for any- 
thing which causes oss to an employer (illegal or criminal acts 
apart), for all bargaining in trade implies the prospect of loss on one 
side or the other, if certain terms are not conceded. 

If all these new points are to hold good in law, Trades Unions 
will henceforth exist on sufferance. If they are not crushed at once, 
it is because employers hesitate to employ extreme measures, and 
shrink from public odium and unpopularity at the polls. But they 
have the power, whenever a good opportunity occurs, and they can 
use it as they please. 
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By the English system, Judges, especially Courts of final appeal, 
are able to make new law. The English law of damage, restraint 
of trade, and above all of conspiracy, is so large and undefined, 
that almost any construction can be screwed out of it in cases of 
trade rivalry, competition, and dispute—if one side only be looked 
at. Verbally and logically, there is much to be said for the views 
that have prevailed in recent cases. But in view of reciprocity, the 
gain is all on one side. The action of companies, capitalists, em- 
ployers is secret, private, often unwritten, that of trade societies 
is more or less public, open, outspoken. It is a contest between an 
exposed and a concealed opponent. The Courts, with no little 
hypocrisy, say to the Unions, ‘‘ We hold the balance quite fairly, 
W here we find you causing any loss to an employer’s business, you 
must pay the penalty. If he causes you an injury, you can have the 
same remedy against him. The scales of Justice are held even for 
the rich and for the poor.’’ But we know that all this is a hollow 
pretence. No body of workmen can discover what passes in the 
board room of a syndicate, or in the manager’s private office. 

If this state of the law is to be changed and restored to wkat it 
was thirty years ago, very different men from the present House of 
Commons must be elected. Speeches at Conferences, Amending 
Bills, Resolutions of Trades’ Congresses are mere wind. Members 
will often vote for a Bill when they are quite sure it can never be- 
come law. If Trades Unions are to survive the silent antipathy of 
Conservative lawyers, they must send to Parliament men resolved 


to see justice done to them. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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It was the avowed aim of ancient Rome to incorporate quarrelsome 
countries into a peaceful empire (pacis imponere morem). Such suc- 
cess as the Romans attained can be fairly well measured by those who 
choose to examine the history of Italy before and after the Roman 
Supremacy. The views of Comte have been very clearly expressed 
in the ‘‘ Positive Politics,’? where he declares his approval of the 
Imperial efforts of Scipio, Cassar, and Trajan, on the ground that 
the union of Western Europe must in the first instance take place 
by means of a military incorporation of States into a kind of Em- 
pire, whose method was justice and moderation, while its aim 
was Peace. In the Normal State of Society Comte approves of 
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small States, into which he hopes that large States will dissolve 
in due time. But for an intermediate period he saw the necessity, 
notably in the case of France, for a few of the States of Europe to 
be larger than will be quite healthy in the future. 

The present writer finds it impossible to travel amongst the 
Italian cities without feeling considerably more sympathy with 
the better class of Empire-builders than he is accustomed to feel 
in England ; for if ever there was a justification of an Italian 
Empire (whether governed by King, President, Parliament, or 
Emperor), it lies in the past behaviour of the Italian tribes and 
cities. 

In Genoa, we find a prosperous port and manufacturing city, 
with the population of Bristol. In the middle ages the Republic 
of Genoa covered two thousand square miles, and contained nearly 
g00,000 inhabitants. Thus the Republic, representing not only the 
city, but also such of its environs as are interdependent with it, 
gives us a good idea of the Roman notion of civitas. In the third 
century B.c., the district of Liguria, which corresponds closely with 
Genoa and its neighbourhood, was made subject to the Romans, 
who needed to command the military road to Spain. After the 
fall of Rome, the energy of the population and the natural ad- 
vantages of the place made Genoa mistress of the western part of 
the Mediterranean. The neighbouring populations, comparatively 
weak, looked to Genoa in the 1toth century for defence against 
the Saracens ; nor did they look in vain, for the Genoese fought the 
Saracens boldly, and once even had their city plundered by those 
enemies in 936. A taste for military pursuits is soon developed ; 
in 1015 the Genoese conquered Corsica ; for more than a century 
and a half Genoa fought the neighbouring city of Pisa, completing 
the Pisans’ discomfiture by capturing twenty-seven galleys, and 
sinking seven at the sea-fight of Meloria in 1284. The Genoese, 
Government, as frequently happens with maritime aristocracies, 
extended in quite English fashion its Empire, forming settlements 
at Constantinople, in the Crimea, in Syria, Tunis, and Majorca. 
From the 12th to the 14th century Genoa was the great rival of 
Venice ; but a decisive victory by the Venetians in 1380 brought 
Genoa low. 

It must not be imagined that the home affairs of Genoa ran 
smooth. Like many other aristocracies the Genoese great families 
quarrelled among themselves, usually siding respectively with the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines. It may be remembered that the 
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Guelphs supported, broadly speaking, the pretensions of the) Pope, 
while the Ghibellines supported, in the main, the pretensions of 
the Emperor ; but we constantly find these Guelph-Ghibelline quar- 
rels taking so strong a local colour from the places where at any 
given time they occurred, that the larger issues are often almost 
lost. Moreover, like the French aristocrats of the 18th century, 
or the English of the thirteenth and seventeenth, the Genoese 
aristocrats, whenever they got worsted, did not hesitate to call 
in foreigners to fight their fellow citizens, so that Genoa was 
betrayed in this manner to subjection, now under the King of 
Naples, now under the King of France, now under the Count of 
Montferrat, now under the Duke of Milan! The internal troubles 
and external wars did not cease, when in 1339 the nobility were 
swept from power, and a Doge elected to the Government, while 
the Bank of St. George rose to great power in the State; the 
oligarchy was renewed in less than two centuries ; the Turks con- 
quered the Eastern settlements ; the French occupied Genoa in 
1684, the Imperial troops in 1746, the latter being expelled soon 
by a popular rising. In 1768 Corsica was annexed by the [rench, 
and in 1805 Genoa itself, which, however, was incorporated after 
Waterloo into the Kingdom of Sardinia, where the hustling urban 
Radicalism of the Genoese has considerably astonished the stolid 
rustic Conservatism of the Piedmontese. 

A history of troubles, ambition, success, defeat—of gambling 
for great stakes and of repairing losses somehow—seems quite 
common amongst the greater Italian cities ; while the lesser cities 
have an almost unbroken record of suffering at the hands of Pope 
or Emperor, or local nobleman, or of the citizens of some greater 
neighbouring city. Nearly every old English town has a history 
worth telling ; but how pale and dull compared with the thrilling 
tales of a hundred cities of Italy! : 

But, as fresh and vigorous as Cardiff is to-day, Genoa takes 
her place as a great commercial city of the twentieth century, 
pushing and enterprising as ever. Situated in the very middle 
of the Riviera Crescent of the Mediterranean sea, favoured with 
a good harbour improved by two great breakwaters, protected 
by the Maritime Alps, whose peaks are crowned, north, east, and 
and west by fortifications, leaning against the steep hill which rises 
much more suddenly than Mount Pleasant rises from the Swansea 
shore ; with its handsome palace glittering in the full blaze of the 
southern sun, Genoa is still Genoa la Superba, Genoa the Proud, 
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and faces the world as bravely now as when she fought Pisa and 
Venice long ago. Of her picture-galleries, her university, her 
churches, her poor-house (it warms one’s heart to see the aged poor 
sitting out amongst the palms there), of her forts and lighthouses, 
her tunnels and harbour, her electric tramways and electric light, 
of her monuments and Campo Santo—Genoa is proud with the 
pride of Edinburgh herself. The first object that meets the 
traveller as he emerges from the railway station is the large na- 
tional monument to Columbus ; so that at the very moment of 
arrival one feels that the old ideal of a magnificent courage and 
enterprise is still cherished where Columbus was born. How far 
this is the case, let Garibaldi answer, born at Nice of Chiavari 
parents ; let Mazzini answer, born and buried at Genoa. What- 
ever may be alleged against the modern Italian political movement 
—and a good deal may be said against its ruinous militarism—it 
was heroes’ work accomplished by heroes to make Italy safe 
against France and Austria, and able to pursue her own industrial 
life in peace. 

Between Italy and Sicily is a passage which the ancients have 
told us could be made only with great difficulty between the rock 
Scilla and the whirlpool Charybdis. The present writer is sure 
that there is a similar passage to be made, all the world over, 
by the Ship of State, and that all captains should steer the middle 
course with confidence and courage. In the present days of weak 
religious life, we cannot desire the dissolution of the Kingdom of 
Italy into a dozen republics as of old. But surely an Empire so 
varied as Italy cannot wisely be held together without giving a 
very large measure of Home Rule to Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Pied- 
mont, Umbria, Tuscany, Venetia, Lombardy, etc., whereby the 
intense local patriotism of these provinces can be fitly used. The 
advantages of local patriotism can surely be combined for a while, 
as in the United States of America, with the safety of a large 
modern State. This I say of Italy, but think of Wales and 
Ireland, both of which countries would by some large concession 
of Home Rule, and some withdrawal of English oppression, take a 
new lease of hope, courage, and prosperity, though neither would 
be sufficiently secure if completely separated. 

We did not leave Genoa: without going round the city walls on 
the mountain side, and seeing the panorama of her prosperity and 
power. But we stopped at the cemetery to visit the tomb of 
Mazzini. A low granite porch with two pillars, and a door 
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leading to a vault ; in front of the porch a little garden containing 
the grave of Mazzini’s mother. Mazzini understood and preached 
Humanity a little while before Comte did ;* but he was too much 
absorbed in practical politics to develop the idea properly, nor was 
he ever quite free from theology and democratic views. In the 
first of his letters to Congreve, Comte criticised Mazzini’s formula, 
‘“God and the People,’’ by remarking severely that the one was 
impotent and the other fluctuating. We say nothing more than 
this about Mazzini’s relations with Positivism ; suffice it to say 
that the somewhat materialistic city of Genoa is exalted in these 
latter days by the production and possession of this heroic and 
patriotic idealist. CHARLES GASKELL HIGGINSON. 


Bo OzOsiy. 


THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. By the Sister NIvEDITA (MARGARET 
E. Nospre) of Ramakrishna-Vivekanada. (London: William 
Heinemann. 1904.) 

All those who wish to see the beauty of Indian life, its happi- 
ness, its dignity, and its devotion, should read this book, which 
tells of a beautiful old world in which Miss Noble has lived, and 
in which ‘‘a great thought or intense emotion was held as the 
true achievement, distinguishing the day as no deed could.’’ The 
Chapters on ‘‘ The Eastern Mother ’’ and *‘ The Hindu Woman as 
Witfe,’’ are the best vindication of the Indian home, so little 
known, and so often caluminated in the West. Even the Indian 
widow, usually an object of pity, appears here in a very different 
light: ‘‘ Life ebbs ; but discipline gathers its perfect fruit, in lives 
stately and grave and dignified, for all their simplicity and bare- 
ness ; in characters that are the hidden strength alike of village 
and of nation ; in an ideal of sainthood justified ; an opportunity of 
power created.’’ But as I have recently (June, 1904) expressed 
in this Review my opinions on these questions, and as I am in 
substantial agreement thereon with Sister Nivedita, I will leave 
this part of her book. Nor need her excellent plea for the es- 
sential unity of the Indian nation detain us. I only regret that 
the efforts of Indian political leaders should be unduly depreciated, 
and that the Parsees should be accused of failing in gratitude to 
the nation that has sheltered them. Rather should I have thought 


* See his Essay on “Faith and the Future,” 1835. 
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that the Parsees had been eminent by their devotion to the public 
interest, and had taken a part out of all proportion to their num- 
bers in building up the unity of the Indian people. 


It is one of the strong points of the book that Miss Noble’s 
love for the East does not hide from her the power of Western 
Science :— 

“The West conquers the East, as long as the East on the one hand 
shuns it as contamination, or, on the other, accepts it as qa bribe. The 
idea of assimilating just so much of Western Science as shall enable India 
to compete in the same market by the same processes as the West, is as 
delusive as it is mean. The idea of refusing to participate in Western 
methods, and dying of starvation if need be, martyrs to national purity, is 
manifestly impracticable for the people at large, even if it had not long 
ago been carried out of reach of all on the high tides of economic disaster.” 


And here is Sister Nivedita’s solution of the difficulty :— 


“ Western Science must be recognised as holy. The idea of that Science 

must be grasped and pursued for its own sake. Modern astronomy must 
claim its ‘ star-intoxicated ’ prophets in the East asin the West. Geology, 
physics, biology, and the sublime and growing sciences of man, history, 
and morals, must be felt in India as new modes of the apprehension of 
truth, studied passionately, without ulterior object, as the religious ex- 
perience is now followed at the cost of all.” 
‘The first words of this passage contain a truth vital alike to East 
and West. But to pursue science for its own sake is only to re- 
produce again in the East the trivialities and the divagations which 
have been the bane of our Western evolution. It is not sufficient 
to avoid the error of making knowledge subservient to material 
progress. The wasteful trifling of European Academies is not 
even materially productive. If science is to be sacred, it must be 
pursued, not for its own sake, not without ulterior object, but 
with a sacred aim. It must be disciplined by ‘‘ the sublime and 
growing sciences of Man.’’ It must be sanctified by a holy pur- 
pose—the material, the intellectual, and above all the moral im- 
provement of Humanity. Science will never be sacred to those 
to whom Humanity is not sacred. To all others it is only a 
material instrument or an intellectual chaos. 


This brings us to the great and fundamental question of Re- 
ligion. And here the reader will be struck by many passages 
indicating views analogous to those of Positivism. Take for in- 
stance this judgment: ‘‘ Christianity, moreover, has been further 
discredited by the discovery that its adherents possess no ethics 
sufficiently controlling to influence their international relations, and 
finally by that worship of pleasure which an age of exploitation 
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necessarily engenders.’’ In a more constructive passage, Sister 
Nivedita says :-— 

“Only in India has it been counted orthodoxy to believe that all is 

within the mind, that the forms of gods are but objectifications of our 
own sense of what is best to be attained, that prayer is only the heighten- 
ing of will. And therefore it is from India that we shall gather that 
intellectualisation of belief which is to re-establish, in the name of a new 
and greater synthesis, our confidence in our own past. In this new 
synthesis every element of our own thought must find a place—the con- 
ception of humanity and the worship of truth, of course, because without 
these it would have no razson d étre. 
But it must also, she goes on to say, find a place for the earlier 
forms of religion. In another place she enumerates among the 
forms which the object of the thirst for service takes, “‘the People’’ 
with Mazzini, ‘‘ the fair realm of France’ with Joan of Arc. 

All this is familiar enough to us, and it is with renewed hope 
that we see the religious development of East and West thus 
converging. But there still remains the question of the position 
of Humanity in face of the Gods. The difficulty is well put in 
the story of the Dalai Lama :— 

“It is told of a certain Bodhisattva that, all his struggles done and 

illumination reached, he was about to pass over into Nirvana. But as 
his feet touched the threshold of supreme blessedness, there rose to his 
ears the sound of the sorrowful crying of humanity. Then turned that 
great soul back from Nirvana and entered again into life, declaring that 
till the last grain of dust in the universe had passed in before him, he 
would by no means go into Salvation.” 
Is Nirvana or social service the supreme blessedness? Is the mor- 
ality of the future to be human or divine? Is Humanity to be 
the centre of Love and Reverence, or must we look beyond? Can 
the Gods and Humanity stand side by side? What part remains 
for the Gods, if we give Humanity the first place in our hearts, 
the first fruits of our service? Such are the questions that con- 
front us at the opening of the new era. The world will always 
be sacred, but will it not be sacred because it is the home of 
Man? S. H. Swinny. 


Peek. A GAC Rar. 


[ hear from Toronto (Canada) ‘‘ that the situation in the Do- 
minion is unchanged. There is sympathy in certain quarters with 
Chamberlain’s Imperialism and Protectionism, but no visible dis- 
position to embrace his poticy. |The protected manufacturers are 
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still dead against reduction of duties on British goods. There is. 


nothing here to which Chamberlain can appeal.’’ 
I*REDERIC Harrison. 


It was the singular fortune of Paul Kruger to see within his. 
own lifetime the rise and fall of his nation. As a boy of ten he 
took part in the Great Trek, of which he was probably the last 
survivor. He lived to see arise from those small beginnings, the 
two sister Republics, which so long defied the might of a world- 
wide Empire. In good fortune and in evil fortune alike, he had 
the enthusiastic devotion of his own people ; and he will not be 
forgotten in death. It is unlikely that the Transvaal will again 
be a separate Republic ; but in days. to come his memory will be 
cherished by the United States of South Africa. 

x * * * 

The meeting at South Place Chapel to protest against the inva- 
sion of Tibet may perhaps be a turning point in the history of the 
South Place Ethical Society. All through the war in South Africa, 
that society, like the other Ethical Societies, maintained an official 
neutrality. But now, in the case of Tibet, a resolution condemn- 
ing the expedition was carried unanimously. The speakers at 
this meeting were seven in number, and represented a wide range 
of opinion. They were Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, the four South 
Place lecturers, Mr. J. M. Robertson, who took the chair, Mr. J. 
A. Hobson, Mr. Herbert Burrows, and Mr. McCabe, and two 
Positivists, Sir Henry Cotton and myself. Being held on June 
22nd, the meeting occurred just too late to be mentioned in the 


last number of this Review. 
* * * * 

Whatever may be its effect on Tibet, the meeting cannot fail 
to draw closer the friendly alliance which subsists between the 
Positivists and the South Place Ethical Society. Many as are the 
bonds uniting us with the Ethicists, we were revolted at the 
sight of bodies assuming the title of *‘ ethical,’’ and yet condoning 
by their silence the most flagrant and public breaches of interna- 
tional morality. We asked of what value is ethical: teaching 
which has nothing to say on such pressing moral questions. And 
sometimes it was not merely that the teachers had failed to arrive 
at a conclusion on a particular case, or had found themselves di- 
vided. The very attempt to reach such a conclusion was shirked. 
But in the case of Tibet, all that is altered. South Place has 
spoken with no uncertain sound ; and we are filled with hope that 
we may again and again stand together in the cause of righteous- 


ness and mercy. S. H. Siwinny. 
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iE Gwimiey SPAR LiAMEN Ti, 


THERE was once a ‘‘ Barebones Parliament.’? |The Session has 
just closed on the Gully Parliament—wherein a Government, hav- 
ing by fraud obtained a mechanical majority, secured the con- 
nivance of the Speaker in tricking, deceiving, degrading, and 
muzzling the House of Commons. Since the days of Harley and 
Bolingbroke, the House has never fallen so low, nor has any set 
of Ministers played a dirtier game. The sole aim of this, which 
calls itself a ‘* Government,’’ has been to slink out of any plain 
issue, to propound two different policies with such a double tongue 
that their friends could adopt whichever might suit them, to leave 
the public utterly puzzled, to manceuvre the forms of the House so 


that it should be gagged at point after point, and then to carry, 
by open violence, without free speech, one or two Bills which were 
mere electioneering devices to catch votes, but which will never 
have the character of real Acts of Parliament. ‘The House, de- 
ceived by false assurances, silenced by an abuse of its forms, and 


forced to register the arbitrary decrees of its masters of the hour, 
has been as little a true House of Commons, has been as abject 
and cringing a mob,’as was the Chamber of the Third Napoleon 
in the days of Rouher, or the Reichstag at Berlin now under the 
heel of Von Bilow. 

All this could only be done by the connivance of the Speaker 
and his deputies. Mr. Gully ascended the historic chair with a 
great and deserved reputation as a man of sagacity and honour. 
He no doubt still believes that his character is unimpaired, and that 
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he has fulfilled with impartial courage the high traditions of his 
office. It is not so. He has sacrificed his character for fairness 
and has betrayed the historic prestige of the ‘‘ Chair.’’ He has 
entered into a practical conspiracy with a faction bent on violence 
when reason failed, and has made himself the tool of one of the 
most unctuous impostures which ever degraded party politics. No 
one accuses Mr. Gully of personal corruption, nor is it suggested 
that he has had any positive understanding with the Ministry. 
Perhaps he still imagines that he was himself bound hard and 
fast by the ruling of his predecessors. But, in effect, he has 
played into the hands of the Ministers in schemes to delude, bam- 
boozle, silence, and finally coerce the elected of the nation, making 
himself as completely their official representative as if he were 
the Attorney or Solicitor-General. The successor of a Shaw- 
Lefevre, a Brand, a Peel, has acted as if he were a mere Govern- 
ment underling. : 

We know all the hollow excuses about “‘the forms of the 
House ’’ and ‘‘ the need of carrying on the business of the nation.’’ 
There has been no business of the nation to be done. The only 
business doing was a desperate attempt ‘‘ to keep the party to- 
gether,’’ 1.e., to retain their own places, and to buy the votes of 
every parsonage and every beer-house, to humour the squires, the 
brewers, and the clergy, at the expense of driving the Dissenters, 
the workmen, and reformers everywhere into open rebellion. This 
disgusting plot could not have succeeded without the co-operation 
of the Speaker and his deputies, who had to prostitute the forms 
of the House to stifle discussion, to checkmate all opposition, and 
finally to pass Acts of Parliament in dumb-show. Agitur ambu- 
lando. The Gully Parliament legislates by walking through the 
lobbies in silence, hour after hour. Princeps senatus locutus 
est: causa finita est. The Leader of the House says he will have 
no more: the closure is accepted. 

Any busybody, or any ‘“‘common informer’’ of the party 
blocks debate. And the Speaker will not allow one-third of the 
House even to allude to the burning question of the day, about 
which the whole nation is quivering with interest, keen to know 
whether Ministers have any mind on the matter at all, and whether 
they are pledged to ruin the country and take sides with the arch 
demagogue. And the forms of the House are supposed to compel 
Mr. Gully to assist the confederate whist players in winning all the 
tricks by gross Parliamentary card-sharping. The forms of the 
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House were made to assist genuine debate, to enable Parliament 
to learn the truth, and to test the aims of Ministers. Mr. Gully, 
like any Stuart Judge brow-beating a prisoner, has used these 
forms to muzzle debate, to assist the Minister in concealing his in- 
tentions, in glosing over the conspiracy with his accomplice, and 
to leave Parliament and the public in a dense fog of subterfuge 
and falsehood. 

Mr. Balfour will be remembered as the Minister who has 
‘dragged down the honour of statesmen and the moral standard of 
public life to a depth which it has not reached since the times of 
Sunderland or Newcastle. Few Ministers we have known have 
been habitually truthful, nor very scrupulous about resorting to 
‘manceuvres. But the line has been drawn somewhat above syste- 
matic falsification of current events, short of studied,plans to mis- 
lead the House and the public, and without the solemn utter- 
ance of pledges which were made with a view to being broken. 
The infamous raid upon Tibet never could have been carried out 
-had not the Ministers given repeated assurances which they were 
actually violating, and intended to violate. The ‘‘ peaceful mis- 
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which was sent forth thirsting to massacre helpless shep- 
herds, the silly lie that all these cannons and machine guns were 
only going to bring home a treaty of peace and commerce—all 
this was on a par with the silly lie that Mr. Balfour is a Free- 
Trader, that he is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain, that he has no 
principles about economics, that he is a child in such things, that 
he has had immutable economic principles from childhood, that 
he is anxious ‘‘ to inquire,’’ that he will not inquire, that, although 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer and three other members of 
the Cabinet are Tariff League men, he himself is, and is not, for 
the League, nor against it, and cannot see that it is anybody’s 
business to know what he thinks or what he intends to do. 

In short, Mr. Balfour is a Metaphysical Philosopher ; and one 
of the greatest of Metaphysicians has said: ‘‘ Being and Not-being 
are identical, two aspects of one Idea.’’ Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are One and Not-One. Both are Protectionists and 
both are Free-Traders. Protection is Free Trade. Balfour is 
Chamberlain, and yet there are not two Balfours nor two Chamber- 
lains, but one Balfour-Chamberlain, who is a Free Trade Pro- 
tectionist, whom to turn out would involve the country in ruin and 
the Empire in chaos. It is more than a century since such im- 
pudent shuffling and wriggling has been solemnly paraded night 
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after night, with protestations of lofty principle, by the Ministers 
of the Crown. The moral currency of the House of Commons has. 
been debased to the tone of the racing bookmaker and the pro- 
moters of swindling companies. 

Of course, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues are ‘‘ honourable 
“men,’’ ‘‘ English gentlemen,’’ and so forth ; and we always *“ ace 
cept implicitly the word of the right honourable gentleman.”’ But 
nowadays, for Parliamentary purposes and in party questions, 
honourable gentlemen and English statesmen are quite capable of 
frauds which in trade bring men to penal servitude. Is there any 
real difference between systematic misrepresentation, fraudulent 
statements invented to bolster up a rotten company, and the same 
misrepresentation and fraud used to bolster up a rotten party and 
to keep discredited Ministers in office? Jabez Balfour and 
Whitaker Wright were not common thieves. They were men of 
grand schemes which were to bring wealth and glory to a large 
body of loyal supporters. There was nothing criminal about their 
aims nor about their original settlements. They were over- 
sanguine, and tried to save the credit of the great institutions en- 
trusted to them by evasions, concealment, and then by deliberate 
falsehood. They only became criminals when they sought “ to 
keep their party together’ by fraud. 

The Whitaker Wrights, the Hooleys, the Rhodeses, the Bal- 
fours, the Chamberlains, the Milners, and the Curzons, all have 
grand schemes to bring wealth, power, renown, to the shareholders. 
and the public who are dazzled by their promises. When their 
schemes get into difficulties, they resort to arts which they have to 
conceal. In the meantime, they swagger at meetings with lofty 
protestations of virtue and the public boons which they are pour- 
ing out to their deluded clients. Is there any great difference 
between the men who ruin a company and those who ruin a nation 
by infamous wars and by paralysing trade? Does it matter 
whether it is shareholders who are victimised by false statements, 
or whether it be the House of Commons and the nation? I hold 
the last to be morally worse. It is certainly a bigger crime and 
materially more ruinous. 

Mr. Balfour’s majority was won by fraud, and has been used 
throughout in fraud to result in outrage. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain and their colleagues and followers swept the country 
in 1900 by pretending that the sole issue before the electors was 
the Khaki war. They claimed no other mandate, and they asked 
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that all other questions should be put aside. They have used the 
majority, obtained by a swindle, first to upset the Education policy 
which had worked well for thirty years, and to hand over the 
schools to their clerical friends. They then scotched Temperance 
reform (they think for ever) by giving a freehold to brewers and 
publicans as a rank electoral bribe. They have engaged again in 
one of the most infamous wars of our time by falsely pretending 
that it was a peaceful mission. They have pledged themselves not 
ito create a new dependency in Tibet. They are arranging this 
very thing now. They had no sort of mandate to touch the Fiscal 
‘Question. They have thrown the finances of the nation into con- 
fusion. They are seeking to tear up the Free Trade settlement 
which has worked well for fifty years, and has satisfied all but a 
few cranks, demagogues, and speculators. They had no commis- 
sion to disorganise the Army. They have tried two schemes of 
radical change ; they have abandoned first one and then the other ; 
and they have left everything in confusion. They have allowed 
the legal charter for protection of the workmen to be torn up. 
They have replanted slavery and the slave-trade within the Empire. 
They have thrown Wales into rebellion and virtually made it a 
second Ireland. And what they call their Acts have been forced 
on Parliament by violence as real as if the House had been in- 
vaded by police constables clearing a street. 

Their touts in the Press may talk about the Prime Minister’s 
skill, courtesy, charm, and brilliant triumph. Plain men can see 
nothing but wriggling, tricks, and bounce ; the House of Commons 
a bear-garden, and the Khaki majority little more of politicians 
than the ‘‘ chuckers-out ’’ engaged for a stormy meeting. The 
finances of the country never were worse. ‘Trade is in a state of 
uncertainty and fear, party is a scramble ; and everything is left 
an open question. Claude Duval was a ‘“‘ charming ’’ highway- 
man, and danced minuets with his victims ; and the Mikado in the 
play had a pleasant smile when he ordered the Princess’s lover to 
be boiled in oil. In the meantime, three nations out of four in the 
United Kingdom are in a state of suppressed revolt. Three great 
interests of the country—Dissenters, social reformers, and working 
men—are in the state of fury which precedes civil war. The 
weakness of Passive Resistance is that it is a great deal too pas- 
sive. If a career of muddle-headed trickery be successful states- 
manship, then Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, was the real success 
of the Eighteenth Century—and not Walpole, Chatham, or Pitt. 
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This Review is no party organ, and I write this certainly with 
no interest in what used to be called the Great Liberal Party. 
Official Liberalism has much to answer for in letting things get 
to this pass. They cowered before the Khaki outcry, and feebly 
murmured over the infamous raid on Lhasa. They tamely submit-- 
ted to official prevarications and to the collusion of the Chair. 
They gave cold comfort to the workmen, and left the Welsh mem- 
bers to fight their own battle and sink shouting “‘ Bansai.’’ There 
is one thing they might have done—which is the only advice to 
be given to them now. It is to declare that they will not recognise- 
as Acts of Parlament the Ordinances of this Barebones Parliament 
—which had its origin in fraud and has ended in disorder, public: 
bribery, and rank coercion. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


CDV Gee 


Unper the title, “‘ Civics, as applied Sociology,’’ Professor Geddes 
read on July 18th a very interesting paper before the Sociological’ 
Society. The importance of the subject will be contested by none. 
The method adopted in handling it, being in many ways original, 
invites remark. 

The author of the paper announced at the outset his intention 
of looking at his subject as far as possible from the concrete point 
of view. The methods for studying cities systematically ‘‘ should 
not be merely the product of the study, but rather acquired in the: 
course of actual local observation and practical effort.’’ What is 
wanted is first a survey of the facts to be dealt with—a regional 
survey. This point of view has next to be correlated with corre-- 
sponding practical experience acquired by practical civic life, but 
‘“ aiming at a larger and more orderly conception of civic action.’’ 
‘“ Applied Sociology, and Civics as one of its main departments, 
may be defined as the application of Social Survey to Social’ 
Service.’’ Students of Comte will not forget his well-known 
maxim, Savoir pour prévoir, afin de pourvoir. 

What is to be the area of survey? Professor Geddes decides. 
that the City may be taken “‘ as the integrate of study.’? Whether 
any modern towns, and, if so, what, may be taken as integrates: 
in the sense which would undoubtedly apply to ancient Athens or 
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to medieval Florence, may be questioned ; but it is too soon to 
interrupt our author. We may agree with him in thinking that 
it is best to begin, not with London, ‘‘a foggy labyrinth from 
which surrounding regions with smaller cities can be dimly de- 
scried ’’—but with a simpler study of a small city with surrounding 
territory. Everyone who heard the lecturer must have been 
fascinated by his picture of a river system which he takes for 
his unit of study ; the high mountain tracts, the pastoral hillsides, 
the hamlets and villages in the valleys, the market town where the 
valleys meet, the convergence of larger valleys into a county 
town, finally, the great city where the river meets the sea. The 
lecturer went on to advocate the systematic study of some of the 
principal river-basins of the world for the purpose of examining the 
laws which govern the grouping of cities. All would agree that 
much instruction might be derived from such a survey, provided 
two dangers be avoided. One is the exaggeration of the influence 
of the environment on the social organism, an error into which the 
Leplay school have sometimes fallen ; as when, for instance, it 
was sought to explain Chinese civilisation by the rice-plant. The 
other danger, which needs much care and thought to avoid, is 
the accumulation of such a mass of irrelevant detail as renders 
(perhaps sometimes is intended to render) all generalisation impos- 
sible. Thinking men are at last beginning to regard the accumu- 
lation of memoirs as one of the principal obstacles to scientific 
progress. On the pretext of ‘‘ more evidence,’’ conclusions are 
adjourned, not merely sine die, but sine spe diet. Yet so long as 
man is man, he must, and will, have conclusions ; be they final 
or otherwise. 

From the physiography of the city we pass to its history. 
Here, as Professor Geddes truly says, 


“our interest is supremely greater; it is obviously no mere geographic 
circumstances which developed one hill fort in Judea, another in Attica 
[he might have added a third in Italy] into world centres to this day 
more deeply influential and significant than are the vastest modern 
capitals.” 


In this part of his subject he has, as we all know, many precursors 
and fellow-workers. The remarkable series, entitled ‘‘ Historic 
Towns,”’ instituted by Professor Freeman, is known to most. The 
study of towns was the life and soul of Mr. Green’s historic 
labours. Eloquent and powerful pictures of the great cities of 
the world fill the greater part of Mr. Harrison’s well-known 
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volume, ‘‘ The Meaning of History ’’ ; and the student of universal 
history (a few of these, it may be hoped, are still left) finds them 
very stimulating and helpful. The special note of Professor 
Geddes’ method is that he does not limit himself to the greater 
cities, but also, and perhaps by preference, deals with the smaller, 
and with their physical environment ; and, above all, that he 
attempts not merely to observe closely and thoroughly, but to 
generalise as the result of his observation. In Biology, the study 
of any single organism, however minute and accurate, could re- 
veal no laws (i.e., no general facts) of structure or function. As 
for instance, many forms of heart must be examined before the 
laws governing blood-circulation could be revealed, so here. 
Countless, indeed, are the forms of cities ; even limiting our field 
of observation to those that have grown up in the last century 
they are numerous enough. Their differences and analogies would 
doubtless repay analysis, always supposing that we are clear how 
far the modern town, as contrasted. with the medieval or Greeco- 
Roman city, can usefully be treated as ‘‘an integrate.’’ This 
raises large questions of nation, of groups of nations, finally of 
Humanity, which cannot here be touched. 

Meantime, -from the teachers’ standpoint, there can be no ques- 
tion at all, among those who look on Education as something more 
than a commercial asset, as to the utility of looking on every old 
town, with the neighbourhood around it, as a condensed record, 
here and there perfect, elsewhere lamentably blotted, yet still a 
record, of the history of our race. Historic memories survive in 
our villages far more widely than is thought. The descendants of 
the man who found the body of Rufus in the New Forest still live 
hard by. The builder whom the first William set to build Corfe 
Castle was Stephen Mowlem ; and the Dorsetshire firm of Mowlem 
still pave London causeways. A poor woman in a remote hamlet 
untouched by tourist or guide-book, has shown me the ash-tree 
under which Monmouth was seized after Sedgemoor ; a Suffolk 
peasant, equally innocent of book-knowledge, has pointed out 
‘* Bloody Mary’s lane,’’ through which that bugbear of Protestants 
passed three hundred years before on her way to Framlingham. 
The abbey immortalised in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present,” and still 
the wonder of Eastern England, is surrounded now by the same 
villages that Jocelyn tells us of. The town named after St. Alban, 
with its memories of Cassivellaun and Julius Caesar, of an old 
Roman city, of the Diocletian persecution, of the great King Offa, 


oe 
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founder of the abbey that was to become at once a school of his- 
torical research, and our best epitome of medieval architecture— 
all this, with the monument of the author of the Novum Organum, 
crowning the whole—sums up for us sixteen centuries of history. 

Let us now listen to Professor Geddes ; who for more than 
twenty years has adopted this method of teaching Sociology in the 
open air ; “‘ in the field,’’ as geologists would say :— 


“After many years of experiment and practice in teaching Sociology, 
I find no better method available than that of regional survey, historical 
as well as geographical. Beginning with some popular excursion of 
obvious beauty and romantic interest like that to Melrose, we see with 
every tourist how the atmosphere and tradition of the Border found its 
expression and world influence in Sir Walter Scott. Thence passing by 
way of contrast through the long isolated peninsula of Fife, say to re- 
presentative towns like Kirkcaldy and Largo, we see the conditions of that 
individualism of which Adam Smith and Alexander Selkirk have each in 
their way become the very prototypes. In such ways the connection of 
regional geography, history, and social psychology becomes increasingly 
clear. Again, we explore the other old Fife sea-ports, a series of sur- 
vivals like those of the Zuyder Zee; or, again, work out in the field the 
significance of Stirling, so often the strategic centre of Scotland. Again, 
Dunfermline, as early medizval capital and abbey, furnishes a con- 
venient object lesson preparatory to the study of the larger Edinburgh. 
Here again, in its triple centre, the port of Leith, the Royal Castle, the 
Abbey of Holyrood, we find the respective analogues of the port of 
London, the Tower, and Westminster, while each city group has its 
outlying circle of minor burghs tardily and imperfectly incorporated into 


a civic whole.” 

The further account of Edinburgh as a ‘‘ condensed example,”’ 
‘the visible microcosm of social evolution,’’ is of striking signi- 
ficance, but is too long to quote here. The passage given is 
sufficient to illustrate Professor Geddes’ method of teaching socio- 
logy. This, it will be seen, is much more than the study and the 
description of buildings and places of historical interest. His 
aim is first to study the way in which a city grows, always having 
due regard to its physical environment ; secondly, by comparing 
like with like, as a naturalist compares the individuals of a species, 
or the species of a genus, to throw light on the laws which govern 
civic development, and thus to help forward and direct civic action. 

All this is set forth with much greater fullness in the Report 
which Professor Geddes has been asked to write for the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust. The purpose of the Report (printed, but not 
yet published) was to suggest the way in which the revenue of the 
Trust, amounting to £20,000, should be spent for the benefit of 
this ancient and historic town. The scheme, with its many pic- 
tures, real and ideal, of workshops, parks, culture-institutes, physi- 
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cal, artistic, and historical, will deeply interest even those who 
reject much of it as Utopian. But it is at least a Utopia specially 
adapted to a given place and time, one in which every feature of 
landscape and history is made the most of, one in which a begin- 
ning can be made at once, leaving room for further developments 
as occasion may serve. Moreover, it is penetrated through and 
through with the Republican ideal of bringing the highest truth 
within the reach of all. 

Comte has pointed out, in the 5th chapter of oe ‘* General 
View of Positivism,’’ and elsewhere, that it is not enough to 
enunciate sound principles of social renovation unless they can be 
rendered visible and palpable.‘‘ The principal function of Art,’’ he 
says, 

“is to construct types on the basis furnished by Science. . . How- 
ever perfectly the first principles of social renovation may be elaborated 
by thinkers, they will still not be sufficiently definite for the practical re- 
sult. . . . But, at the point where Philosophy must always leave a 
void, Art steps in, and stimulates to practical action. . . . Hence in 
the future systematic formation of Utopias will become habitual ; on the 


distinct understanding that, as in every other branch of art, the ideal 
shall be kept in subordination to the real.” 


Now, the Dunfermline Report is an admirable example of art 
thus allied with science for social service. It is an ideal picture, 
strictly adherent to local colour and conditions, of an ancient city 
prolonging its vitality into the present and future by providing a 
very high form of training for its citizens, a training not of intel- 
lect only, but of the senses, of manual dexterity, of imagination, of 
Republican sympathy, a training in which “‘ laborious inacquaint- 
ance with dead languages ’’ infusing into the few touched by it a 
tincture of caste and militarism, gives way to comprehensive study 
of the evolution of Man, preparing the whole, and not a section 
merely, of the new generation for social service. 

Such a Utopia as this may be looked on as fulfilling the true 
social function of Art ; standing midway between theory and prac- 
tice ; inspired by thought, and stimulating action. Only the social 
artist has to look to it that his thoughts be not merely true but 
adequate, lest he degenerate into a mere decorator. How far will 
a series of “‘ regional surveys,’’ like those of Mr. Booth in London 
and Mr. Rowntree in York, carry us? Not so tary li fears as 
Professor Geddes seems to hope. Cities in our modern life are 
organs inseparable from a larger whole, the nation; and before 
the life of cities can be much changed, we have to ask ourselves, 
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What is the national life? What is its ethical and religious stan- 
dard? What is its practice as to the acquisition and distribution 
of wealth? And, again, What is to be the intercourse of nations ? 
Is it to be war or peace? 

Mr. Carnegie has given half a million for the benefit of a 
town of 30,000 inhabitants. Magnificent as the donation is, it is 
not too much: not nearly enough, indeed, for the full realisation 
of Professor Geddes’ scheme. Still, wisely used, it might accom- 
plish great results. What we have recently sunk in the work’ of 
suppressing two free States in South Africa would have made it 
possible to do for three hundred towns what has been done for 
Dunfermline. Half of what we are now spending on our army and 
navy would enable us to endow thirty more of such towns annually. 
But we are told by ambitious statesmen that it is our duty to think 
Imperially ; and as yet we have given no sign of rejecting their 
counsel. So long as men cling to Empire they will continue to 
shirk the economic and moral conditions on which alone healthy 
civic life is possible. J. H. Brinces. 


BEADING CHEM WAK DRUM: 


Harp y has England emerged from the war, into which she rushed 
so gratuitously, with the little South African Republics, than she 
finds herself engaged, by no fault of her own, in a very dangerous 
dispute with a European Power of the first class. Assuredly our 
countrymen—with a few exceptions to be noted presently—are not 
just now in a fighting mood. The cold fit is upon them at present. 
They may not exactly repent of their crime and blunder in South 
Africa. But they are missing the £250,000,000 wasted there. 
They have lost all confidence in their army, and they are beginning 
to see that the results of the victory—such as it was—are even 
more humiliating than the many unpleasant incidents of the 


struggle. 
Although the alliance with Japan was decidedly popular, we 


have been congratulating ourselves, all along, on the probability 
that it would not involve us in hostilities. Nor perhaps was it very 
likely to do se—directly, though indirectly it may not be uncon- 
nected with the attitude that Russia has assumed towards us. 
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But, alliance or no alliance, that, attitude is of a kind which is 
certain, if it is persisted in, to lead to war. 

It seems to be the general opinion in foreign countries, as well 
as here, that in using as cruisers vessels that had passed the Dar- 
danelles ostensibly as merchant ships, in the extension given to the 
definition of contraband, and in the sinking of neutral vessels, 
Russia has violated what has hitherto been accepted as inter- 
national law. It is natural and reasonable that we should protest 
against such acts, and, looking at the heavy loss they inflict upon 
our legitimate commerce, not merely protest against them, but 
insist on their discontinuance and on compensation for damage 
already suffered by our citizens. 

But instead of treating this dispute as one that concerns only 
England and Russia, and proceeding, if we cannot obtain satisfac- 
tion, to take the law into our own-hands, would it not be better to 
try first whether we cannot obtain an international agreement on 
the questions at issue? A few years ago this would have been im- 
possible, even if there had been a general desire for it, because the 
machinery did not exist. Long negotiations would have been 
necessary. The method of procedure would have had to be dis- 
cussed. The choice of arbitrators would have been surrounded 
with suspicion. But in the Hague tribunal we have now a court 
representing all civilised nations, and composed of men whose 
learning and high professional character place their decisions be- 
yond dispute. It may be taken as certain that they would be dis- 
posed to restrict as far as possible the barbarous privileges claimed 
by belligerents against neutrals, which, as exerted by different 
Powers in turn, have a tendency to grow and to make war an even 
greater scourge to the world than it is now. The outrages of 
which England complains would certainly be condemned ; and if, 
contrary to all probability, the decision were disregarded, no one 
could blame us for taking arms to enforce it. 

It may perhaps be objected that this procedure would be too 
slow, and that before any decision could be obtained our ship- 
owners might be ruined. But delay there will be in any case. We 
may be sure that many a dispatch will be written before a gun is 
fired. The Hague judges would probably be much more expedi- 
tious than the diplomatists. It is not as though any long investi- 
gation of facts were necessary, as, for instance, in a dispute about 
boundaries. The questions at issue are of an abstract rather than 
a concrete kind, They have long since been thrashed out by pro- 
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fessors of international law. Diplomatists, no doubt, would like to 
argue every point over again, and make an obstinate stand in 
every position that offered facilities for defence. But professional 
judges with no national interests to defend, or rather subordinating 
their national bias to their professional point of honour, would not 
be long in arriving at an agreement. 

I fear that another objection will have more weight with our 
countrymen. At bottom there is no nation more averse to the 
principle of arbitration, more impatient of the introduction of equit- 
able rules into the domain of international usage than our own. 
This is especially the case in maritime matters. In the present 
dispute the visible preoccupation of our publicists is to discover 
rules which will fetter the action of Russia and yet not embarrass 
ourselves when our turn comes to be belligerents. This is no easy 
matter. Accordingly, some of them show an ominous predilection 
for appealing as rapidly as possibly to the arbitrament of force. 
If once the two nations came to blows the origin of the quarrel 
would pass out of sight, and no general rules inconvenient to us 
on such questions as the right of search would be established. The 
Standard, for instance, which has been conspicuous for its inflam- 
matory language, is for the roughest and readiest methods. “‘ Why 
do we maintain powerful squadrons in the China Sea and else- 
where, if our merchant-men cannot be preserved from being 
harassed and molested? It seems about time that British cruisers 
should contrive to be present at some of these Russian seizures.’’ 
‘* We are proud to believe that we possess a fleet which is capable 
of vindicating our rights upon the high seas. Could an occasion 
have been conceived upon which its aid might more appropriately 
have been invoked?’’ ‘‘ Public opinion looks to British states- 
manship to save the flag from insult. Protest is a poor substitute 
for prevention.’’ ‘‘ Why did the British cruisers, which had 
sighted her [the Malacca] off Cape Bon, do nothing but return 
to Malta?’’ ‘‘ The whole thing is a monstrous abuse of the right 
of search. It is not authorised by the practices of International 
Law, and, even if it were, it could not be tolerated.’’ (The italics 
are mine.) 

There can be no mistaking the intention of all this. Hot- 
headed captains, English and Russian, are to be pushed into close 
proximity, in the hope that the guns will go off of themselves. 
There would be a sudden end put to diplomatic notes. A rival navy 
would be swept from the seas. Better still, the spirit of jingoism, 
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which has of late shown signs of flagging, would blaze out afresh. 
And, best of all, a general election, adroitly timed, might give us 
another khaki Parliament. The Standard clutches at this last 
chance of rallying the dislocated fragments of Unionism. ‘‘ We 
are in presence of a crisis in which it is desirable not to accentuate 
our party differences. A change of Government at the present 
moment may be dangerous, and might be disastrous. This is no 
time to weaken the Executive, or to plunge the country into the 
confusion inseparable from the transfer of office from one party 
to another.”’ 

In presence of a crisis we certainly are, though whether that is 
a reason for leaving power in the hands of the Government which 
has waged almost as many wars as it has been years in office is not 
so certain. Fortunately, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is no longer a 
member of it. We all know to what use he would have hastened 
to put the opportunity, especially now that his other game is 
turning out a failure. Indeed, as it is, I shall not be surprised if 
he makes the crisis an excuse for dropping Tariff Reform, and 
beginning a grand performance on the war-drum. I have long 
believed that his real ambition is to preside over a great European 
war, no matter with whom or for what. 

We may find it impossible to avoid war, for it is conceivable 
that the Russian Government means to force it upon us. But at 
least let us keep our heads cool, and not allow ourselves to be 
hurried into it by windy talk about ‘‘ saving the flag from insults,”’ 
or the disgrace of referring our evident rights to arbitration. I 
do not advocate submission to unjust interference with our legiti- 
mate commerce. Right is right, and it ought to be maintained. 
Yet it is well to remember that a war, however successful it might 
be, would involve far heavier pecuniary loss than the seizure of 
a hundred Malaccas, to say nothing of ulterior possibilities too 
terrible to contemplate—possibilities which the Russian Govern- 
ment may have in view. A war with Russia’s ally would doubtless 
have no terrors for Mr. Chamberlain, and the Standard would, per- 
haps, think it not too dear a price to pay for a reconsolidation of 
the Unionist party. I hope that the majority of our countrymen, 
sobered by the disastrous mistake in South Africa (the end of 
which is not yet), will not allow themselves to be carried away by 
passion. Let them remember that we have not a friend in Europe 
——NOLiOme. 


ID, So Lia Si. 
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CGA OKCrES AND SENDOWMENTS: 


THAT suspicion of endowments entertained by so many progres- 
sive thinkers has gained a new strength from the unexpected 
decision of the House of Lords in the recent appeal from the 
Scottish Courts. Turgot wrote, in his famous article in the 
Encyclopédie : ‘‘ Public utility is the supreme law, and it ought 
not to be nullified by any superstitious respect for what we call 
the intention of the founder—as if ignorant and short-sighted indi- 
viduals had a right to chain to their capricious wills the genera- 
tions that had still to be born.’’ But the decision of the House of 
Lords goes far beyond anything imagined by Turgot, and assumes 
that the intentions of the founders of the Free Church were the 
most ignorant and short-sighted possible, and as a consequence of 
this assumption, hands over eleven hundred churches, three col- 
leges, and more than five millions of other property to some 
twenty-eight ministers, who are necessarily quite unable to employ 
the vast resources thus placed at-their disposal. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, the Presbyterians of 
Scotland were divided into three bodies. The Established Church 
was still the largest, and was sharply divided from the other two 
by its connection with the State. Of the others, the United Pres- 
byterians, formed by the union of several old secessions, was the 
smaller. It was opposed to the existence of an establishment. 
The Free Church had its origin in the great disruption of 1843, 
when nearly 300 parish ministers resigned their preferments rather 
than submit to the interference of the State in the form of lay 
patronage. The Free Church was not opposed to Church estab- 
lishments, provided the State did not meddle in the affairs of the 
Church, in fact some of its members thought the maintenance of 
a Church one of the primary duties of the State. But this dis- 
tinction between the United and the Free Churches grew weaker 
with the lapse of time ; while the scandal of the disunion of two 
bodies so alike in aims and doctrine increased. At the close of 
the century, the Free Church had been for nearly two generations 
unconnected with the State. It had no desire for such a con- 
nection. And it became more and more difficult to conceive of a 
Church supported by the State, and yet entirely free from State 
control or interference. 

At length in October, 1900, the two bodies were joined in the 
United Free Church. Of the two constituents one unanimously 
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approved the union; the other did so almost unanimously, 
only twenty-eight out of nearly twelve hundred ministers dissent- 
ing. It is these twenty-eight ministers of the Free Church whom 
the House of Lords has declared to be the possessors of the whole 
endowments of the Free Church. 

A somewhat similar case arose once before. The old Presby- 
terian Church of England during the course of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury became Unitarian. So that, by an unexampled religious de- 
velopment, the Unitarians of the Nineteenth Century, so proud of 
their tolerance and enlightenment, were the holders of the chapels 
and endowments of those unbending Presbyterians of the Seven- 
teenth, who opposed the tolerant policy of the Commonwealth, and 
were willing to sacrifice their own freedom rather than allow the 
sectaries to teach and preach unhindered. Though this conver- 
sion—a triumph of the metaphysical and revolutionary spirit—had 
been long completed, the question of these endowments was 
not brought to a test till 1833, and was not finally confirmed on 
appeal till 1842; and then only in the case of Lady Hewley’s 
Charity, which their opponents selected as the strongest point of 
attack. There were many reasons for this delay. Earlier in the 
century orthodox and unorthodox dissenters were fighting side by 
side for the repeal of the Test Acts ; and were unwilling to let 
the common enemy see them fighting one another. Moreover, the 
property of each Presbyterian congregation had been held separ- 
ately. Even if it were admitted that the Unitarian congregation 
in possession had no right, it was not obvious that any body of 
orthodox Dissenters could make good their claim. In view, how- 
ever, of the decision in the case of Lady Hewley’s Charity, the 
attempt would probably have been made ; and it was a wise policy 
on the part of the Government of Sir Robert Peel to put a stop to 
this by legislation and secure to the Unitarians the chapels in which 
they had so long worshipped. The Act (7, 8, Vict., c. 45), while 
confining the Unitarians in the chapels they already held, provided 
that in the absence of an express trust, a usage of twenty-five 
years would be proof of the doctrines to which the meeting-house 
is devoted. 

Now this case of the Unitarians differs in several important re- 
spects from that of the United Free Church of Scotland. On the 
one hand, in the Scotch case, the change is recent, and there is no 
doubt that the small dissentient remnant of the Free Church are 
the only claimants, if the larger body be ousted. On the other 
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hand, the differences of belief are trivial in comparison with those 
between the Presbyterians and Unitarians, and the claimants can- 
not possibly use all that the Courts have now awarded. In these 
circumstances, it would seem that there is again a need of legisla- 
tion. But even that must be an unwelcome form of relief to a 
Church that boasts of its spiritual independence. It seems that 
the only way to secure full freedom is to go forth into the world 
without purse or scrip. The power of trustees to dominate or in- 
fluence congregations, the power of the Courts of Law to check 
‘development, are stern reminders that wealth is a chain that binds. 

I said above that the judgment of the House of Lords—and I 
refer specially to the remarks of the Lord Chancellor—assumed 
that the intentions of the founders of the Free Church were the 
most ignorant and short-sighted possible. The judgment held 
that they ignored all possibility of spiritual development, and be- 
lieved that there was no power in the Church to develop and ex- 
pand its doctrine. However desirable might be the unity of the 
two Churches, it could never come about, if the smallest doc- 
trinal difference existed between them. And it is one of the most 
satisfactory features of the situation that from so many quarters 
‘there has come the recognition that this would be a dead and not 
a living Church. It is a striking example of the general diffusion 
of the ideas of progress, development, and evolution, even in a 
‘most hostile environment. It may be thought by some that these 
legal and ecclesiastical questions can have little interest to Posi- 
tivists. This is- not so.. In the first place, the legal aspects of 
the case touch every religious body, though it possess but a single 
room. Again, those who recognise how all the religions of the 
world lead towards the religion of Humanity cannot fail to be 
‘stirred by the deep movement of Scottish thought and life which 
this decision must produce. Finally, since we are men and wo- 
men we cannot but feel for these our brothers overwhelmed. by 
such an unforeseen catastrophe, and soon perhaps to be exposed 
to great temptation. Four years ago, in another great temptation, 
‘Scotland, in spite of her own heroic struggles for national freedom, 
took the baser part. It may be that now, in more than one 
threatened manse, the minister is asking himself if he did his 
part as a teacher of the people when the ministers and people of 
the South African Republics were being harried by fire and sword, 
and driven out into the wilderness. When the possibility of ruin 
approaches, thoughts may go back to the criminal silence with 
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which the majority of the Scottish clergy heard of the ruined homes: 
of South Africa. But neither nation nor individual is equally ready 
for every trial. The trial now before the Scottish nation is one: 
that it has often had to bear, and one in which its spirit has never 
failed. If the ministers of the United Free Church determine to 
vindicate their spiritual freedom at every hazard, they may be as-- 
sured that many a heartfelt wish for their success will come from 
those of other lands and other faiths. 


S. H. Swinyny. 


DeOLga i. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. (Longmans, Green. 
and Co.) 


Tuis bulky volume is just what one would expect @ priori from the 
famous Professor. It is a careful delineation of the history of a 
mind—a mind almost exclusively analytic, with little hold on the 
concrete, and that little evidently repressed. Here is a man who 
had met on terms of familiarity the intellectual princes of his time 
—Comte, Helmholtz, Virchow, Darwin, Spencer, Gladstone ; but 
with the single exception of Comte, there is no attempt whatever 
at portraiture. The exception is so remarkable that we make no. 
apology for quoting it. 

“His domicile was modest enough, being only a half-floor of some 
three or four rooms altogether, and looked after by a single female ser- 
vant. He received us in a bright-coloured dressing-gown—which only 
meant that, in regard to dress, he was a Frenchman. We sat with him 
perhaps for an hour, while he poured out a monologue on the political 
prospects of the world, as viewed from the standpoint of his own philo- 
sophy. His utterance was vehement and rapid to a degree that I could 
scarcely follow. He had the same command of magniloquent diction 
which appears in his writing. One of his phrases, in describing the 
growing institution of newspaper correspondence, stuck to my memory. 
The employees in this department he styled ‘Les Ambassadeurs de la 
Presse.’ The general tenor of his discourse, however, was to treat of the 


advancement of his own scheme of political reconstruction, of which he 
had, as we know from his writings, a most extravagant anticipation.” 


Bain, essentially of a cautious and analytic turn of mind, could 
feel little sympathy with Comte’s anticipations of immediate or-. 
ganic change, which reminded him of Robert Owen, whom he had 
formerly known. Comte struck him as wanting in a sense of 
humour—even more than Aristotle, Milton, Bishop Butler, and 
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Wordsworth. <A similar delineation of Herbert Spencer, the other 
great systematic philosopher of the century, would have been wel- 
come. But a stern repression of gossip was present continually in 
the author’s mind. 

The early Calvinism of his youth seems to have been shaken off 
without any great mental stress or distress. To the end he 
maintained his attitude of passive Agnosticism, and practised what 
to so many Freethinkers is so difficult, toleration. Yet this tolera- 
tion could not be construed for a moment into acquiescence. Pro- 
bably his twenty years’ Professorship in*Aberdeen did more for 
emancipation than an aggressive polemic, attacking the idols of 
the market-place. He was always on the side of reform—political, 
educational, and religious. As an educational reformer he was a 
vehement opponent of the classical régime, purposing to abandon 
it in its entirety for the mass of students, and perhaps the case 
against the classics has never been put with such force as in his 
*“ Education as a Science.’’* 

His fame will, I think, depend chiefly on his contributions to 
Psychology. There he was the master. His works on grammar 
are distinguished by lucidity, order, and also by the excellence 
of the definitions. | Then, again, his Rhetoric has a certain value, 
but it may be doubted whether the refinements and dissections he 
gives have much practical utility. His own style sometimes 
strikes one as un-English. Depreciators have found this a 
favourite instrument wherewith to belittle a great man and great 
thinker. And no doubt people who mistake rhetoric for science 
will look in vain for any padding of that sort in Bain’s books. 
They will, however, derive the impression of a mind of great power 
which devoted great talents at the shrine of truth. These great 
powers were accompanied by an equally great and equally rare 
modesty. His directions were that his funeral should be private, 
and conducted with the utmost simplicity, and that there should be 
no religious service. He requested that no stone should be placed 
upon his grave ; his books, he said, would be his only monument. 
As I close the volume, I cannot help admiring the strenuous and 
persistent labour which raised this man from a very humble origin 
to be Rector of the University of his native town and to be recog- 


* « Education as a Science ’’ is a confusing title. Education like Medicine is 
an Art, though like Medicine it may become an Art with a scientific foundation. 
In Bain's Practical Essays, there is one entitled ‘‘The Art of Study,’’ which he 
regarded as a supplementary chapter tothe volume on Education. Here he very 
properly used the word ‘' Art.”’ 
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nised as a leader in the world of thought. And no doubt Alex- 
ander Bain considered that life was well spent in the pursuit of 
truth rather than in that of self-indulgent pleasure. 

A. MEFF. 


PATA Gia Pi > 


On September the third, the Positivists will pay their annual 
visit to Westminster Abbey, meeting in the Cloisters at half-past 
three in the afternoon. This day, as it happens, is the anniversary 
of the death of Cromwell, while on September the fourth in the pre- 
vious year, Admiral Blake was buried in the Abbey, though for 
neither of them did it prove an abiding resting-place. On Sep- 
tember the fifth—not on the third—a Social Meeting will be held 
at 7 p.m., while at 8 p.m. Mr. Gordon Jones will give an address in 
commemoration of Auguste Comte. This meeting will be held in the 
rooms of the Positivist Society, at 10, Clifford’s Inn, where the 
Society will continue to meet. The Sunday evening addresses, 
however, will no longer be held in Clifford’s Inn Hall, but in Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand. They will recommence on October 2nd, 
at 7 p.m., when Mr. Frederic Harrison will speak on ‘* The Attitude 
of the Christian Churches on Public Questions.’’ These meetings 


are free and open to all. 
* * * * 


Ahmed Riza, a leader of the Young Turkish Party, and the 
editor of their organ, Mechveret, who has been for many years an 
exile in Paris, and is a member of the Paris Positivist Society, re- 
cently visited London in order to attend the Conference summoned 
by the friends of the Armenians. He was not, however, allowed 
to speak at the Conference ; and although promised an opportunity 
at the dinner which followed, he was unable to obtain a hearing. 
He has kindly placed before me a summary of the speech he in- 
tended to make ; and, although the self-constituted friends of Ar- 
menia may consider the views of a Turkish reformer useless or 


dangerous, they may be of some interest to the readers of this 
Review. 
* * * * 


So far the result of foreign interference has not been produc- 
tive of peace and good government. The intrusion of foreign 
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bands, the risings of minorities—and these but partial—have only 
encouraged the Turkish authorities in the work of repression. 
Christians and Mahomedans have been’set against each other. 
The Sultan causes translations of anti-Turkish speeches and news- 
paper articles to be distributed, and thus secures the support of 
the Moslem population. He tells them in substance: ‘‘ See the 
sympathies of Europe are for the Christians only. She wishes 
them to have privileges denied to you. Europe is the enemy of 
Islam, and is preparing a new crusade against you.’’ In Crete 
forty thousand Mussulmans, mostly owners of land, had to leave 
their country under the paternal and pacific auspices of four great 
Powers. In Armenia proper, the Kurds are the majority, and 
would not easily submit to Armenian rule, supported by foreign in- 
fluence. 
* * * * 

What, then, is the remedy which Ahmed Riza proposes? All 
reforms must fulfil the following conditions: (1) They must be 
general, and not confined to the Christians alone ; (2) They must 
have as their basis, the constitution now long ignored, but which 
worked well while it was in operation ; (3) They must be in har- 
mony with Oriental ideas, and not a mere imitation of the West ; 
and (4) They must be initiated at the very centre of the Empire. 
Any reform which did not begin in Constantinople or which was. 
imposed by a foreign Power against the wishes of a large part of 
the population must necessarily be sterile. For any real im- 
provement, it is necessary to gain the sympathy of all the peoples 
who inhabit the Ottoman Empire. When the Mussulmans know 
that Europe thinks of them, too, and that their interests will not 
be sacrificed to those of other religions, then they will cease to be 
the unconscious allies of the policy of the Sultan, and will become 
valuable helpers in the policy of reform. In place of the sectional 
aims hitherto pursued by the Armenian Committees, Ahmed Riza 
proposed that a Committee consisting both of Ottomans of all_reli- 
gions and races and of foreigners, should be appointed to investi- 
gate the different proposals of reform that have already been made, 
and to report on them to the next Conference. 


* *% * * 


The British troops have entered the sacred city of Lhassa. 
The Dalai Lama has fled. The negotiations for a treaty go on 
slowly. Meanwhile food is scarce, and there are signs of the ap- 
proach of winter. But, according to an Anglo-Indian newspaper 
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of Calcutta, the Statesman, the expedition has even now produced 
some profit, and Darjeeling drawing-rooms are showing the results 
of the plunder of monasteries. Meantime, Lord Curzon and the 
supporters of the expedition in the English Press are more and 
more ready to ignore all the grievances as to frontiers, markets, 
and pasturage, and even the supposed insults of the Dalai Lama, 
which were formerly their main case, and to rest their defence on 
the intrigues of Russia. But of the danger or even the existence 
of these intrigues they offer no evidence. 
* * * * 

The following story, taken from Mr. Ernest Young’s paper on 
‘‘ Japanese Girls and Women,”’ in the July number of the Indian 
Review (Madras), does something to explain the success of Japan: 

“In 1895, Japan fought China. ... The commander of the warship 
“Akaji’ was Sakamoto. When the great naval battle was fought in the 
Yellow Sea, he led his ship into the thickest of the fight, and there met 
his death. A messenger was immediately dispatched to carry the sad 
tidings to his family. His aged mother met the officer who brought the 
story, and heard him with dry eyes to the bitter end. Then she looked 
into his face, pain struggling with pride in every movement of her body 
and her countenance, and without a tear in her eye, or a quiver in her 


voice, she remarked, ‘so it seems by your tidings that my son has been 
of some service this time’.” 


Thus we see how, among the Japanese, the sense of social service. 
assuages grief. From what can be learnt of their temper during 
their recent victories, it also dignifies and restrains the rejoicings 
of patriotism. 

S. H. Swinny. 


Mr. Balfour’s Cambridge address exhibits him in all his most 
popular and fascinating aspects, as well as in all his mental hazi- 
ness and duplicity. As an eloquent and topical lecture upon the 
latest fads of the physicists, as an ad captandum warning to 
theologians ‘‘ lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit,’’ the address was charming—quite a literary masterpiece. 
Mr. Balfour is always graceful and always ingenious ; and a dis- 
course like this makes one understand the skill with which he 
delights the House of Commons. It was a discourse to make the 
half-educated think that he now understood what these materialist 
fellows, with their bottles and vivisected guinea-pigs, mean. 
Seriously regarded, the discourse is a mere rechauffé of current 
scientific tags and formulas, mashed up together in very pretty 
English, but in result a nonsensical patter, as much like science, as 
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much like philosophy, as that of the philosopher in the fair, when 
he said to Dr. Primrose—Anarchon ara kai ateleuton to pan. 


* * * * 


This is, in fact, what it all comes to. The rogue Jenkinson 
quoted Manetho and Berosus for his great maxim—‘‘ Nothing has 
-either beginning nor end.’’ And now Mr. Balfour, knocking the 
heads of the physicists and biologists together, and making a 
pot-pourri of their bottles and their bacilli, propounds his grand 
axiom—‘‘Since nothing can be proved to be absolutely certain, you 
may as well believe anything you find most agreeable.’’? When it 
comes to things practical in government and politics, Mr. Balfour 
uses the same scepticism, the same cynicism. He is most in- 
genious and nimble in showing the weak side of the Opposition 
case, and then he winds up—“‘ Since no course is absolutely good, 
you may as well adopt that which suits you!’’ In these days of 
the hazy, slippery, sophistical sciolism which passes for philosophy 
in the academic world, and for culture in the political world, this 
phrase-mongering is thought to be delightfully refreshing. In- 
tellectually, it is rank nonsense. Morally, it 1s an infectious 
disease. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
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SOCUAWISIS. NSC OMG Kis. 


‘CoMTE in his later years was never tired of repeating that in 
practical politics there are only two sharply divided parties, the 
party of order and the party of disorder. Wise practical politi- 
cians, he says, have always seen this, and it is time that political 
theorists should recognise it without attaching too much im- 
portance to purely intellectual differences. People are to be 
‘classed, not with respect to the doctrines they profess and the for- 
mulas they recite, but rather according to the spirit which char- 
acterises their action. Among the revolutionists there have always 
been men who had no liking for revolution in itself, and would 
have preferred mending to ending if they could have had their 
choice. On the other hand we see, as in France at the present 
time, so-called Conservatives working for the overthrow of insti- 
tutions which may be imperfect enough, but which possess the in- 
estimable advantage of having taken something like root in the 
opinions and habits of the large majority of the population. Such 
men may inveigh against revolution and deck themselves with the 
respectable title of Conservatives, but they are revolutionists of 
the most mischievous type. 
The Socialists who met in Congress at Amsterdam five weeks 
ago would be generally regarded as the most extreme representa- 
tives of the party of disorder. Nor can they complain if they are 
. so regarded when they unanimously vote for a motion declaring 
their determination to conquer political power by means of the 
war of classes, and protesting against the substitution of a policy 
of reform for a policy of revolution. Yet it was abundantly clear 
that they were not all prepared to apply or even interpret the 
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Class War formula in the same way. There are among them doc- 
trinaires to whom a theory is only another name for a practical’ 
programme. We may be sure, too, that the type of revolutionist 
to whom destruction, no matter of what, is a pure delight, was not 
unrepresented. But we note with satisfaction the presence of a 
third sort, principally drawn from countries where free institutions: 
prevail, who are evidently disposed to make the best of what: 
they have got, and who believe that if militarism can be suppressed 
and real knowledge communicated to all, the economic changes 
they desire may be brought about gradually, and without any; 
revolutionary crisis. These men may duly recite the Class War 
formula, and all the louder because they are suspected of oppor- 
tunism ; but we should not be in a hurry to reckon them among” 
‘‘the party of disorder.”’ 

To ignore the existence of the Class War as long as the pro- 
duction of wealth is so generally regarded from the material, in- 
stead of from the human, point of view, is impossible. Workmen 
cannot be expected to listen with patience to those who tell them 
that the struggle is irrational, because the interests of Capital) 
and Labour are identical. The argument is based on equivocation, 
and is usually tainted with hypocrisy. But it is one thing to re- 
cognise that antagonism between the wage-earners and the wage-. 
payers is, in the present state of opinion, inevitable ; it is quite an- 
other thing to maintain that this antagonism ought to be inflamed’ 
and rendered more violent as a.means of putting an end to the 
existing organisation of industry. 

When French Socialism began to lift its head again and re- 
organise itself after the fall of MacMahon, the attitude of the rem- 
nant who had survived the sanguinary repression of 1871 was 
bitterly hostile to the Republican party. Jules Guesde returned 
from exile a fervent apostle of the doctrine that all ‘‘ bour— 
geois’’’ Governments are equally inimical to true progress, that 
all palliatives and partial reforms are mischievous delusions, and’ 
that revolutionary methods alone are to be looked to for the ulti- 
mate realisation of the collectivist ideal. It was to this narrow 
fanatical teaching that Boulanger was indebted for the strange sup- 
port that he obtained in many places from workmen. 

Gradually, however, as a new generation arose, more practical 
views began to prevail. The Possibilists, as they are sometimes: 
called, though accepting the Marxian analysis of the phenomena of 
production and exchange, and assenting theoretically to the Class. 
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War formula, saw the necessity of rallying heartily and vigorously 
to the defence of the constitution against the Monarchists and 
Clericals, and recognised that various valuable reforms, both eco- 
nomical and political could be achieved by alliance with the Radi- 
cals, and in no other way. Among this party may be mentioned 
Jaures, Millerand, Viviani, Rouanet, Briand, none of whom had 
reached manhood in 1871. Even Guesde himself, purest of the 
pure, having got into the Assembly in 1893, managed to discover 
much virtue in Republican institutions and partial reforms. But 
being defeated in his stronghold at Lille at the next election by 
a Moderate Republican, he reverted to his old impracticable atti- 
tude, and the split between him and the Possibilists became 
wider than ever. He sneered at their generous efforts on behalf of 
““the capitalist’? Dreyfus, he accused Millerand of betraying the 
Socialist cause when, with the approval of his group, he entered 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, and thereby added an indispens- 
able support to the Republican constitution in a moment of ex- 
treme danger. 


By far the most eminent statesman in France at the present 
time, is one who has never held office—Jean Jaureés. Oratory is not 
a lost art in France, as it is in this country. We have many able 
debaters, but no orators. We talk of Bright and Gladstone as 
eloquent, and so they were—for Englishmen. But in their finest 
efforts they are not to be named with Jaures. Mere eloquence, 
however, is but a poor equipment for a statesman, and by itself 
gives little real influence now-a-days, when it can be read and 
judged by everybody in cold blood. Jaurés owes his position to his 
practical genius, his wide knowledge, and his skill in dealing with 
men. His economic creed repels the large majority of his country- 
men. In an Assembly of 591 members there are only 47 Socialists, 
and of these the thirteen ‘‘ Revolutionary Socialists ’? denounce his 
attitude. Yet, with so small a following to depend upon, he hag 
managed to discipline the unruly elements of the Left, and has 
virtually piloted the Ministerial party since M. Combes came into 
office. 

The chief representatives of French Revolutionary Socialism 
at Amsterdam were Guesde and Vaillant, the latter a Blanquist 
and an old member of the Commune. They went to the Congress 
with the object of getting the Jaurés group excommunicated for 
its systematic support of a Government falling short of the So- 
cialist standard. Guesde did not hesitate to proclaim that the 
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Republic was worthless, nay, that it was the worst of Governments 
:f it diverted the workmen from their proper business of over- 
throwing Capitalism. Bebel, the leader of German Socialism, and 
the type of an unpractical doctrinaire, exerted all his influence on 
the same side, and indulged in the spiteful and baseless taunt 
that France received her Republic as a gift from Bismarck. In 
two magnificent speeches Jaurés showed what Republican institu- 
tions had done and could still do for France ; he protested against 
the perverse fanaticism which would thwart reforms in order to 
ensure revolution; and he denied the competence of German, 
Russian, and Japanese Socialists to lay down rules for the guid- 
ance of countries enjoying greater political liberty. 

To judge by their numbers the Socialists of Germany should be 
vastly more powerful than those of France. They polled over three 
million votes at the last election, and they are the second strongest 
party in the Reichstag. But, partly for want of really free insti- 
tutions, partly from the submissive habits of the people, they 
are quite powerless. In 1848 there seemed to be some signs in 
Germany of awakening spirit. But the drill-sergeant has thor- 
oughly broken it, and the Bebels and Kautskys are content to find 
compensation for practical impotence in audacity of theory. 
rs Wait,)’. says. Bebel,) “till. wep have. got ‘seven’ or eight 
millions of voters, and we will show you what we can do.’’ Alas! 
the wolf does not count the sheep.- If universal suffrage becomes 
troublesome, Emperor William will restrict it. Something of the 
kind, I believe, has been already done in Saxony without any 
difficulty. 

The Amsterdam Congress, like the Anglican Church, while un- 
willing to revise its formulas, showed a prudent disinclination to 
exclude any one from the fold. I suspect that Guesde and 
Vaillant will find that they have not increased their popularity in 
France by invoking foreign interference. The spirit displayed by 
the delegates was upon the whole fraternal. In the midst of the 
race-hatreds, national jealousies, and commercial rivalries which 
torment Europe it is encouraging to see these representatives of 
labour joining hands and recognising that workmen’s interests at 
all events do not conflict. I am not one of those who believe that 
Socialists will ever effect the principal purpose for which they exist 
asaparty. But I see reason for hoping that their pursuit.of it will 
be attended with secondary results of great value to Humanity. 


E, SS) Bepsiy. 
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heAOLUMS AND LHeASCONSERVALION 
OF NIG Ys 


THE progress which has been mae in recent years in certain 
branches of physics has been remarkably rapid, and some of the 
discoveries made have, from their startling character, attracted the 
attention even of those who ordinarily concern themselves little 
with questions of pure science. These discoveries have not merely 
added greatly to our stock of physical facts, but have had far- 
reaching effects in the realm of theory. The novel, and largely 
unforeseen, character of the new facts has compelled enquiry into 
the terms on which some of the most important of the current 
theories of science are held. Fresh interest has been aroused in 
the first principles of physics, and if a new impulse has been given 
to wild and uncontrolled metaphysical speculation, the evil has 
brought with it its own remedy in the form of an increased severity 
of the tests which it is in the power of the physicist to apply to any 
new hypothesis offering itself for his acceptance. 

Of these new discoveries, none has had a more profound effect 
on the recent development of physics than that of radium and the 
phenomena associated with it. The first discovery of what is now 
known as radio-activity was made by Becquerel, who observed in 
1896 that the compounds of uranium possessed the power of 
exciting fluorescence in certain substances when brought into their 
neighbourhood, and that this property was persistent, and appa- 
rently independent of any external stimulus. Later on, the com- 
pounds of thorium were found to possess the same power. When 
studying this phenomenon, Mme. Curie noticed that the crude 
mineral (pitchblende) from which the uranium was prepared was 
even more active than pure uranium salts, and from this she in- 
ferred the presence of an unknown active constituent in the pitch- 
blende. After a prolonged chemical investigation, M. and Mme. 
Curie succeeded in isolating from this mineral a salt of a new 
element, about a million times more active than uranium, to which 
they gave the name of radium. Later researches have entirely con- 
firmed their conclusions as to the chemical individuality of the com- 
pounds of radium, and a study of the atomic weight, spectrum, 
and chemical properties has shown that radium must be classed 
with the so-called alkaline earth metals, calcium, strontium, and 
barium, falling into one of the vacant positions in Mendeléeff’s 
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classification of the elements. The existence of several other 
radio-active elements has been suspected, but they have as yet very 
imperfectly characterised. 


The immediate cause of the luminous and electrical effects pre- 
duced by radio-active substances was at first assumed to be the 
emission by these substances of radiations more or less closely 
resembling the X-rays discovered by Réntgen in 1895. Later in- 
vestigations have shown that such radiations are indeed emitted, 
but that they produce a quite insignificant fraction of the total 
effect. The greater part of the effect is due to the discharge of 
actual material particles—projectiles—from the active body. That 
these particles possess the properties of ordinary matter bearing an 
electric charge is proved by the fact, among others, that they are 
deflected from their paths by a magnet, which is not the case with 
any form of ethereal radiation, such as light, electric waves, or 
X-rays. Careful measurements of the amount of this deflection, 
and of the degree to which these projectiles are stopped by different 
media, has shown the particles to be of two kinds. The first kind 
are negatively charged, move withavery high velocity, approaching 
that of light, and are extraordinarily minute, their mass being only 
ebeut a thousandth of that assigned to an atom of hydrogen. There 
can be no doubt that they are identical with the particles discovered 
by Crookes in 1879 in highly exhausted vessels, and called by him 

radiant matter.’’ The particles of the second kind are positively 
charged, and their mass is about double that of a hydrogen atom. 
Their velocity is lower than that of the negative particles, but their 
energy is far greater, the larger mass more than compensating for 
the diminished velocity. They represent the greater part of the 
energy radiated by the active substance, and their impact upon 
obstacles is the cause of the principal light and heat effects pro- 
duced. Ina heap of crystals of a radium salt, for instance, these 
particles are being shot off from the interior of the heap as well as 
from its outer surface. The majority never escape from the mass, 
but are stopped by some of the crystals, producing heat by their 
impact. As this process is continually going on, the heating effect 
is continuous, and Curie has, in fact, shown that in this way a Salt 
of radium maintains itself at a temperature several degrees above 
that of its surroundings. But the activity of the salts of radium 
and thorium is not confined to the projection of electrified particles. 
A heavy gas is continually being evolved, and is known as the 
emanation. It resembles argon and the other rare gases in chemi- 
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cal properties, and may be condensed by cooling in liquid air, 
volatilising again at a definite temperature on warming. The 
‘most remarkable property of the emanations is the fact that they 
are highly radio-active, and whilst emitting positive particles them- 
“selves undergo a change, passing into a substance of quite different 
chemical properties, their total ‘‘ life’? being reckoned in hours or 
even in minutes. Even this is not the end, for several further 
‘stages in the disintegration have been recognised and studied, 
accompanied by characteristic radiations, but it is impossible here 
even to refer to the details of the process. 

It has been claimed that the phenomena of radio- 
activity are inconsistent with the doctrine of the conser- 
vation of energy, and, the truth of the facts announced 
being indisputable, that this doctrine should be set aside as no 
dJonger valid in the light of our increased knowledge. The doctrine 
of the conservation of energy is presented by many writers on 
mechanics in an @ priori form, and even described as ‘a funda- 
mental necessity of human thought.’? That this is untrue is 
‘obvious from a consideration of the way in which it arose historic- 
ally, and Positivists will naturally agree in regarding it purely as 
a generalisation from experience, and this is also the view taken 
by the best modern critics. But the experience upon which it is 
‘based is so enormous in quantity and so varied in character that 
only the weightiest reasons could justify us in regarding any class 
-of phenomena as being excluded from its scope. It is not too much 
to say that almost the whole of modern physics and physical 
chemistry consists in the quantitative application of the doctrine to 
new groups of facts. Such a principle cannot be abandoned with- 
out grave cause, and only on showing that it is impossible to recon- 
-cile the new facts with it. 

The hypothesis proposed by Rutherford and Soddy to explain 
‘radio-activity is based upon the atomic theory, as extended by the 
modern theory of electrons, which regards each atom as made up of 
a large number of electrically charged particles moving in closed 
paths. The motions of these particles do not become sensible as 
heat, and our ordinary chemical processes leaving the atoms in- 
tact, we have had no means of tapping this source of energy. But 
should such a system of electrons from any cause become unstable, 
particles would be shot off with high velocities. Now Lodge has 
shown that such a state of instability in the system composing an 
atom must from time to time arise. It «vould be reached by a few 
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atoms only, perhaps only by one in many millions. Probably all 
elements are feebly radio-active, indeed, experiment makes this very 
probable, but the higher the atomic weight of an element, the 
greater will be its tendency to pass into the unstable condition. It 
is remarkable that the highest known atomic weights are those 
possessed by radium, thorium, and uranium. According to this 
view, the energy radiated is derived from an actual disintegration 
of the atoms of the radio-active element. The supply is, there- 
fore, not inexhaustible, and the substance must continually lose in 
weight. This loss of weight has been approximately calculated, 
and, although minute, is within the limits of measurement. This 
theory has been worked out in great detail by Rutherford and 
others, and has enabled these workers to predict several results 
beforehand. As a working hypothesis it holds the field, no other 
having been developed by its author in sufficient detail to allow 
any predictions to be based upon it. It shares with other working 
hypotheses the danger that, unphilosophically regarded, it may be 
taken to possess an absolute character which does not belong to it, 
but this is a danger against which warnings are necessary in all 
branches of science. Ceci, H. DeEscu. 


THE? DAYS OF "ATS THE Dawe: 


Address at Clifford’s Inn Hall by FREpERIc Harrison, December 31, 1903.. 


THE genius of Auguste Comte in nothing has taken a more happy 
form than in his recasting of the Calendar to be a permanent 
commemoration of our mighty and illustrious ancestors. And 
none of the institutions of his Calendar was more impressive than 
the Dedication of the last Day of each year to the memory of all 
the Dead—an institution which showed the singular power of the 
Religion of Humanity to incorporate, develop, and put new life into. 
the dry bones of the Catholic Hagiology and ritual. 

Adopting, enlarging, and giving truth to the pathetic practice- 
of the old religion which on All Saints Day, the 1st of November,, 
dedicated the last day of the ecclesiastical year to the martyrs of the 
Christian Church, Positivism transfers this festival to the last day 
of the civil year, and makes the 31st of December the Day when 
we revere the memory not of the saints and martyrs of any par- 
ticular communion, not the great ™en of past history, who for 364 
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days have been commemorated each in due turn, but to the sacred 
memory of All the Dead—the Dead of every age, the Dead of 
every faith, all servants of Humanity, both those who live in history, 
as well as those who are ever cherished in our private and family 
affections. 

The Positivist makes no vain attempt to exorcise by Stoical 
extravagance the real, poignant, unquenchable pang which death 
strikes into the heart of those who are left. He pretends to no 
kind of inhuman inpenetrability of feeling. Nor yet does he seek 
to hypnotise grief by ecstatic and visionary dreams of renewing 
a transcendental society in an inconceivable Paradise. He looks at 
the eternal and universal problem of death fairly and squarely, hu- 
manly and yet philosophically, neither denying the pain, nor seek- 
ing to evade the practical lessons it imposes. The Positivist does 
not venture to use the somewhat neurotic consolation—O Death 
where is thy sting? He feels, he recognises the inevitable sting. 
But he can say, in all manliness and sincerity : O grave, where is 
thy victory? We, too, say with a stout heart and a cool brain: 
Death is swallowed up in victory—for to us Humanity lives and 
grows only by Death. And Death is swallowed up in the Humanity 
which itself is nothing but the immortal part of those who are dead 
in the flesh, but living in the minds of those who are left on earth. 

Let us turn our minds first to recall the memory of those whom 
death has carried off in the year that is closing this night. The 
year that is dying has been a veritable year of the Dead—a year 
that in France and at home has laid a heavy hand on our body. 
At the very beginning of this year Pierre Laffitte, the Director of 
Positivism for forty-six years from the death of Comte, died in 
Paris, and was laid beside his Master in the Sacred Valley of 
Positivists in Pére-la-Chaise. I spoke so fully of him, of all that 
we owe to him, of his learning, of his devotion to our cause, of his 
goodness, of his charm ; I spoke so fully on the day of his funeral ; 
I spoke again on the anniversary of Comte’s death, at the tomb of 
Laffitte, and afterwards in the room where he and Comte had so 
often conferred and taught, that I need add no more here, for the 
Positivist Review of February and of March, 1903, was filled with 
tributes to his memory and accounts of the great public 
demonstration at his interment. This only will I say. 
What loss to us or to the world has been caused by the 
cessation of his bodily life which had not been permanent long 
before? For years our venerable Chief had been unable to act 
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in any consecutive way, public or private. His life had been 
finished years before his bodily death. His actual decease brought 
before the world the immense services he had done, and it compelled 
us all to dwell upon the manifold achievements of his long career, 
and to pass from the state of suspended animation to which his long 
paralysis of active intervention had exposed his followers in France. 
Death, on the 4th of January last, in his 80th year, opened for 
Pierre Laffitte a life of activity, of influence, of immortality far more 
powerful than that life which he had dragged out for many a weary 
year before. What mattered it to Humanity, what mattered it to 
him, that his exhausted brain and his paralysed limbs no longer 
retained the last flicker of the vital spark? Death was swallowed 
up in the victory of his soul. 

Within two months of his Master, died also, in March last, 
Emile Antoine, who for more than thirty years had been an en- 
thusiastic disciple of Laffitte, the son-in-law of Dr. Robinet, 
Comte’s physician and biographer, and himself an active member 
of the Positivist movement and treasurer of the society’s funds. 
He has left us the example of a pure and unselfish devotion to a 
great cause, and in his sorrowing widow a noble type of all that the 
religion of Humanity can give to women, and of all that a true 
woman can give to the religion of Humanity. 

Here we have lost in Samuel Ager Challis an admirable example 
of the resolute and conscientious citizen who patiently tries the 
various schemes of social reform which have been offered to the 
people within the last two generations, and who finds peace, rest, 
and hope in the faith to which we are pledged. The hearts of all 
of us went forth in sympathy with the two daughters whom he left 
to carry on his hopes and his efforts, ladies whose active co-opera- 
tion with all we have attempted for many years past is too well 
known to need me to enlarge upon it now. 


And this very month has brought desolation to the home of one 
of our oldest friends, Mr. Chatterton, whose only child, his daugh- 
ter, was cut off suddenly whilst she was the stay of his widowed 
life. We can never forget how terrible a blow fell on him on this 
very anniversary last year, when, as he left this hall, one of the 
singers expired in his arms. Truly to William Chatterton this 
night is indeed a Vigil of the Dead. 

The year now closing has been marked with a somewhat un- 
usual list of noteworthy deaths, from that of the Pope and of the 
late Prime Minister downwards, including the greatest of modern 
historians, Dr. Mommsen, and the most eminent surviving philo- 
sopher in Europe. Of Herbert Spencer I have written so fully 
in the current, or January, number of our Review, that I shall say 
but little now. We have never failed to express our profound ad- 
miration for the steadfast courage of his whole life, our sympathy 
with his hatred of the vicious Imperialist madness which has 
afflicted our people, and our reverent honour of his commandin 
intelligence. He showed that interest when he who read a 
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little of contemporary literature, found time of late years to read 
our Positivist Review, to which he became an annual subscriber, and 
expressed his hearty sympathy with our earnest efforts for inter- 
national justice and peace. We have differed from him, we shall 
not forbear from expressing our differences from much in his teach- 
ing. The great difference of all is that he dreamed of a set of 
philosophic principles applicable to, and explanatory of, the whole 
order of things around, whilst we insist that no philosophy can be 
applicable to, nor can explain, more than Man and his world. He 
looked to the Unknowable Environment behind the world of sense 
and of knowledge as the sphere and object of religion. We admit 
the immeasurable and unknowable nature of the World without, 
but we insist that the only vital object, the only intelligible sphere, 
of religion must be in the Knowable. And we know that the limits 
of the Knowable are immutably set in the canons of our human 
experience, and in the visible world in which our lot is cast. But 
there is that in the Synthetic Philosophy of Spencer which out- 
weighs and overshadows a thousand points of difference, and 
that is his invincible hold on the conception of a Synthetic Philo- 
sophy, his magnificent life-long effort to construct an organic 
and encyclopedic scheme of the Sciences, and a coherent code of 
moral and social duty as derived from such a synthesis, and to 
establish the reality of the social organism. We see to-day how 
theologians, fully admitting the intellectual eminence of Spencer, 
adopt an air of holy superiority when they say to themselves that 
though they may not know the Unknowable, yet the Unknowable 
knows us and had planted some telepathic instincts in their hearts. 
Well! well! Spencer dealt in things more intelligible to human 
reason and science. Again, the learned metaphysicians who call 
themselves ‘‘ philosophers ’’’ deny the title of philosopher to 
Spencer, because he had not spent a lifetime in all the vague subtle- 
ties of German Ontology. He would not be a philosopher 11 he had 
done so. He would not be a philosopher if he had mastered every 
special monograph of physical and cosmic science. The busi- 
ness of philosophy is to generalise, to co-ordinate, to show the 
analogies between each branch of science, the relations of the 
sciences to each other ; and to do this he is forced to abstain from 
crowding the mind and his pages with the infinitesimal details of 
science, and with the unproveable guesses of every metaphysician 
who solves a priori the mysteries of the human mind, and the yet 
more unfathomable mysteries of the unknowable and immeasurable 
Universe. Yes! professors of Belles Lettres found his style dry. I 
remember Matthew Arnold telling me with pride that he had in- 
duced a great library not to admit a new work of Spencer by read- 
ing a page which he pronounced to be not English literature. Some 
specialists have complained that Spencer did not know everything. 
Well! I can remember Thomas Huxley telling me that of all the 
men he had ever met Spencer surpassed them all in the power of 
assimilating, generalising, and putting life into the best results of 


all modern research, 
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We shall not cease to insist that, alone of modern philosophers, 
Comte in France and Spencer in England have devoted their lives 
to that supreme task, and they, too, alone of modern thinkers, 
have produced a systematic philosophy of life. It is with joy and 
hope that we have seen the whole thinking world of our country, 
and, indeed, of every civilised race on the earth, the very journals 
which echo the fancies and cries of the hour, unite in one chorus 
of admiration for the philosophic recluse who so often rebuked their 
passions, whom they, too, so long neglected and scorned. Nor 
can I forbear from pointing out that the two leading points which 
the public monitors selected as so conspicuous and so honourable in 
Spencer—the courage, patience, and perseverance of his laborious 
life, the supreme importance of a synthetic philosophy of human 
knowledge—are the very points which throughout the civilised 
world his followers revere in Auguste Comte—are the very points 
wherein Comte has achieved at least as rare a title to immortal 
honour. 

The case of Spencer, like that of Laffitte, may serve to remind 
us how often and how greatly the posthumous, indirect influence of 
a real teacher exceeds that possessed in his visible life. We do 
not dispute the fatality which too often cuts short a thinker or a 
poet in his prime—such as Bichat, Vauvenargues, Shelley, Mozart, 
and in a certain measure Comte himself. It will be a prime care of 
Humanity to limit and reduce these disasters. It is the task of 
rational religion to free mankind from all forms of hysterical 
optimism ; to understand and face the insuperable fatalities which 
surround man on earth, and to show how these evils can be re- 
duced to a minimum—when conquered by perseverance and trans- 
figured by reverence and love. 

In nothing will the ascendency of the Positive faith in Humanity 
be a more real consolation to mankind than in its restoring and de- 
veloping respect and love for those who are gone. All the earlier 
religions of the world made this a great instrument of morality, 
and, indeed, the very basis of society and of religion. When Chris- 
tianity borrowed from Egypt its vision of a Day of Judgment, and 
borrowed from Polytheism its dream of celestial beatification, the 
effect was dramatic, efficient, and often ennobling, so long as the 
belief was unshaken and the whole poetic imagery unimpaired. 
But in the course of ages this vast and elaborate panorama of an 
eternity of bliss or torment faded away and ceased to be vividly 
believed. In Voltairean France, in Protestant England, the terrors 
of the Last Trump slowly vanished, and the beautiful company of 
saints and blessed ones were no longer visible to ordinary men who 
had nothing promised them but an everlasting incarnation with 
some incomprehensible blaze of transcendental effulgence. In this 
process real reverence for our dead began to grow dim. The true 
worship of the dead, in the sense of a living desire to prolong on 
earth the spiritual life of the departed, came to a somewhat un- 
dignified end. The Dead now were dead indeed. Their rising in 
glory to live in eternity with an Inscrutable and Inconceivable Al- 
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mighty had at last become an ‘‘ ancient tale of little meaning, 
though the words were strong,’’ as the poet says. They were dead 
to us on earth :—rotting in graves unvisited, forgotten as soon as 
the mourning robes were cast aside. 


The religion of humanity will amend this degradation of death. 
The primitive religions of mankind all elaborated well or ill, nobly 
or grossly, the consecration of their departed brothers and fathers 
to moral uses. The Chinese, the Egyptians, and the Hindoos 
based their whole religious and social system on this consecration 
of the dead—no doubt in a form of blind conservatism and with a 
gross materialism that no spiritual faith can dream of renewing. 
To the Greeks death was made sacred and beautiful by calm and 
tender feeling and by patriotic commemoration of the great and 
good whose tomb is the whole earth, as the Athenian orator pro- 
nounced it tobe. To the Romans nobility meant the record of the 
family, service to the State—not the nobility of torpid possession 
of estate through many generations, but the ancestry of soldiers, 
statesmen, judges, who had made Rome great. This practical 
reverence of the earthly careers of ancestors, this local pathos of 
the tomb was swept away by Christendom, which instituted a mag- 
nificent scheme of celestial judgment and beatification. It was 
wonderfully efficient whilst its life was active, but it was based on 
an enormous fabric of ecstatic figments. | When this fabric fell to 
pieces, the Dead lay cold and forgotten in their graves. It is for 
the future to revive them into spiritual life, to restore them to this 
world—to us whom they made, to whom they handed on their un- 
completed tasks. 


The first thing for a rational religion to do is to relieve the 
human heart from the weight of mystery and of horror which 
Christendom of set purpose imposed upon the great transformation 
of man’s material to his spiritual life. |The Church deliberately 
surrounded death with artificial terrors and imaginative Purga- 
tories, Limbos, and Hells, sacerdotal talismans, and mystic 
apotheoses, in order to effect a moral discipline in ages of violence, 
vice, and lawlessness. When at length these menaces and pro- 
mises were recognised as equally idle, it was time that the morbid 
terrors and the superstitious mysticism should be frankly dis- 
carded. Both linger on in a dull, conventional way. The beauty, 
the solemnity, the glory of death in its true spiritual meaning is 
still unrecognised in all its depth and power. 


If the Chinese and the Egyptians preposterously decorated the 
material side of death, the Greeks and the Romans treated it with 
dignity, poetry, pathos, and charm. The Greeks, with their want 
of moral passion, their invincible tendency to soften and adorn 
every human sentiment with art rather than with enthusiasm, gave 
us little beyond beauty, tenderness, love, and resignation. But 
how exquisite in their simplicity, their heroic calm, their social 
affection, are those immortal elegies in Greek poetry, those winning 
and yet stately epitaphs on their tombs, those graceful monuments 
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in their cemeteries. How beautiful is the very word Cemetery— 
the place where they sleep—how graceful is the Greek name for the 
departed—those who have waned away from sight—how touching, 
how natural, how poetic, are those lovely monumental tablets to be 
seen outside the gate of every Greek city, specimens of which we 


have in our British Museum. There were no skeletons, skulls, 
cross-bones, weeping angels, and prostrate mourners on these 
Athenian tombs. All is peace, and love, reverence, and tender 


recollection of happy lives. 

But it will be with a far loftier and more spiritual reverence that 
the future will enlarge the religious uses of death to the living. 
We are ever under the moral, intellectual, and spiritual realm of 
those who have gone before. Civilisation means nothing else ; 
evolution makes it a law of life. The vain dream of Jacobins and 
Anarchists is no real cutting off the inevitable filiation of human 
ideas and habits ; it is only a wild attempt to return to some ill- 
understood parody of another past. But if the generations were 
indefinitely prolonged, if we could imagine an era of Methuselahs 
and Noahs as ever having existed, society would be crushed under 
the weight of the aged and the unprogressive of each generation 
in turn. And we see how in China, in Egypt, in the Eastern 
Theocracies, the exaggerated cult of the material dead promoted a 
fixity of order that was a cruel form of servitude and stagnation. 

How all this is borne in upon men of my age. One of the great 
lessons—one of the sorrows of advancing life—is that we see the 
generation we have known—those whom we have loved—those 
with whom we have striven and worked—pass away year by year 
—month by month, almost day by day. Their place is not taken 
by younger friends and colleagues—men trained under other in- 
fluences, who have never known our friends, nor stood in the ranks 
of battle with our comrades. We, the few survivors, still hale and 
strong, seem to be miraculously preserved. We seem to be march- 
ing on in the fight whilst on every side of us men as good and 
better are fallen, and we wonder that we still live. ‘ 

But the time comes when new men are wanted. We have then 
to educate the generations to come in the sense that the death of 
each is the freedom and life of the successors, that their happiness 
and progress depend on their rightly adopting the lessons and 
the creations of those who precede them. Without attempt- 
ing to get rid of the private sorrow, the agony of personal bereave- 
ment, we shall learn to feel how the noblest part of the life that is 
lost to sight begins in its incorporation with those who remain. 
If it did not do so, it would be the heaviest reproach and con- 
demnation of those who are unworthy to take up the inheritance 
before them. In this way the religion of the future, frankly 
human in all its hopes and its ideals, heartily accepting the inevit- 
able limitations of our terrestrial environment, will bring new con- 
solations and a blessed sense of peace and resignation to a genera- 
tion whose intellect is far too highly trained to realise the beatific 
immortality of an inconceivable and impossible Paradise—and yet 
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has not allowed its heart to go forth in love for the nobility and 
sanctity of a glorified human nature. 

It is an earthly Paradise that Positivism opens to those to whom 
the mystical Paradise of Dante, A-Kempis, and our Hymn-Books 
has grown to be a meaningless convention ; whilst death, burial, 
and the dead have become mere things of gloom and dimness to- 
wards which they feel nothing but the desire to thrust them out of 
memory, out of sight, out of the real life of men. Positivism will 
bring back the dead into life—not in the fantastic way either of 
puerile miracle, or of senile spiritualism, but by giving beauty and 
force to their moral and intellectual influence on our thoughts and 
our acts. Those who have ‘‘ waned out of our sight like the 
moon,’’ as the Greeks put it, will continue to live all the purest and 
most abiding part of their lives in us. They are no more extinct, 
because they have waned, than the moon has passed from our earth, 
when she has ceased to shine in the sky. Thus to be incorporated 
with the noblest future of Humanity is to be sainted, to join the 

“ Choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 
“ So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world,” 


to which in their proper degree all good and honest men and women 
can look forward, and ought to look forward, and ought to live and 
die in the hope of securing. Thus and thus only can the end of 
our material life be made beautiful and happy, thus only can it be 
made the perpetual instrument of human progress. Thus only can 
death be swallowed up in victory, and our human sorrow turned 
into a spiritual confidence and peace. As the poet sings :— 


The days are sad, it is the Holy tide: 
The Winter Morn is short, the Night is long; 
So let the lifeless Hours be glorified 
With deathless thoughts and echoed in sweet song: 
And through the sunset of this purple cup 
They will resume the roses of their prime, 
And the old Dead will hear us and wake up, 
Pass with dim smiles and make our hearts sublime! 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MAHOMEDANS IN INDIA. 


It has been a maxim among tyrants to rule by dividing, to secure 
themselves by fomenting the jealousies of their subjects. Far 
be it from me to suggest that such maxims of tyranny have ever 
been acted upon consciously by the British rulers of India ; yet 
perhaps some of them have not, viewed with any great disfavour 
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the differences which have kept Hindu and Moslem apart. Yet it 
is obvious that such antagonism as there is springs from passing 
and superficial causes. The primary difference between the two 
communities, that of religion, can be no insuperable bar to common 
action among a people so tolerant as the Indians. No question 
of race arises. The Indian Moslems are of various races—some 
descended from the earliest invaders, others whose ancestors came 
in with the Moguls, or even later ; but the majority are the offspring 
of conversion in times past. The millions of Mahomedan peasants 
in Bengal are not the descendants of the Moslem invaders ; nor 
do the Moslem traders of Western India show any signs of foreign 
origin. But of whatever race they are, they are united to the 
rest of the Indians by the underlying unity of Eastern life. They 
are Orientals ; and compared with the differences which sever the 
European and the Indian, the distinctions between the various 
communities of India appear small indeed. This is the explanation 
of a difficulty which has puzzled the Christians: Why so many 
Indians among the outcast and the lowly have accepted the brother- 
hood offered by Islam, while so few, in comparison, have been 
willing to receive the brotherhood in Christ? Christianity, in spite 
of its origin, has come to India from the West ; and the domineer- 
ing temper of its European adherents in India, who stand aloof 
from Indian life, has made its promise of brotherhood seem an 
illusion and an insult. 

Very different has been the historical record of the Moslems. 
So close is their ideal of sanctity to that of the Hindus, that there 
are saints held in reverence by Hindu and Mussulman alike. And 
when the Indian looks back into the past to see if he can find some 
foreshadowing of the united India of his hopes, it is to the reign 
of the Mogul Emperor Akbar that he turns. So potent has been 
the tradition of those great days, that it has outlived the persecu- 
tions of Aurungzeb and the fall of his descendants. It was round 
the last of his race, long hidden in dependence and obscurity, that 
the revolted Hindu Sepoys rallied in the Mutiny. And even now 
the memory of Akbar, with his Hindu wife and his Hindu ministers, 
recalls to the Hindu mind the great contrast between the old con- 
querors who made their home in India, and the new, who come 
and go as strangers in a foreign land. In the towns and villages, 
the great mass of each community live side by side in amity. It is 
only among some of the educated that a divergence of policy is 
seen. Some Mahomedans, indeed, have joined heartily in the poli- 
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tical life of the country, have been Presidents of the National Con- 
gress, and have been eminent apostles of a united India—of whom 
it is only nec¢ssary to mention the name of Mr. Justice Tyabji ; 
but others have urged that it would be better to hold aloof from 
the Congress, and to form a party to themselves. The arguments 
adduced in favour of this course have been various and of different 
degrees of value. Some have hoped that by gaining a reputation 
for loyalty they might, by contrast with the ‘‘ seditious ’’ Hindus, 
become the chosen friends of the rulers of the country, on whom the 
rulers would shower offices and honours. Others have insisted that 
political opposition was a work for which their traditions did not 
fit them, and that the introduction of an elective element into the 
Government—a policy which the Congress favoured—was at once 
foreign to Indian ideas and dangerous to minorities. Finally, 
they have pointed out that the Mahomedans, whether by their fault 
or their misfortune, are still somewhat backward in education, and 
that they can scarcely hold their own with other communities in 
competitive examinations, which the leaders of the Congress wish 
to maintain and extend. The more moderate supporters of this 
view are willing to admit that there are reasons which in the end 
may force them to join with the Hindus, but they ask if it is wise 
for a comparatively ignorant minority to put themselves under the 
guidance of a majority who have gained a start in education, and 
over whose policy they would have little control. It may be worth 
our while to consider the validity of these arguments. 


To avoid misconception, I may say that this backward state 
of education in the Moslem community is brought into notice chiefly 
by the strenuous efforts of the leading men to put an end to it. 
I saw little of it, and much of the other great qualities by which 
the Mahomedans have even gained the grudging admiration of 
their rulers. In one respect, indeed, the Indian Mussulman differs 
from the Hindu—he belongs to a religion which embraces many 
nations ; and if this makes him less intensely Indian, it gives him 
a wider outlook, which is in itself an intellectual stimulus. The 
Christians lay great stress on the legalisation of polygamy by the 
Koran ; but that is an unimportant feature of the religion in India. 
In one town, where there are 10,000 Mahomedans, I was told that 
there is not a single case of polygamy. No doubt the old Mussul- 
man families that formerly held high offices in court and camp find 
it difficult to adapt themselves to the new world around them. But 
both from their intrinsic worth and from the new zeal for education 
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which they everywhere display, there can be no doubt that the 
Moslems of India are destined to have a great influence on the 
future of their country. The fear of the majority is idle. The 
leaders of the National Congress know too well how much they have 
lost by the partial abstention of the Mahomedans. In such a 
movement, even small minorities can make their influence felt— 
how much more a minority of some fifty millions? When I was at 
the Ahmedabad Congress, two Moslem traders told, in simple 
language, the story of their grievances and sufferings in South 
Africa, and no one—not even the great orator who presided over 
the assembly—was listened to with more sympathy and attention. 


As to the hope that by keeping apart from their fellow-country- 
men they can obtain a larger share of office, that is a course that 
the best men amongst them repudiate. It is a fatal policy, for it 
removes the stimulus to exertion, to self-reliance, and to self-im- 
provement. It is a useless policy, because of the virtual monopoly 
of the higher offices by the ruling race, as shown in the recent 
return issued by the Government of India. To struggle for the 
crumbs that fall from the Anglo-Indian table is unworthy of those 
who may claim to share in the feast. To beg with any prospect of 
success depends on common feelings in rulers and ruled to which 
the petitioner can appeal ; and it is precisely the want of those 
common feelings which constitutes the greatest difficulty of Indian 
Government. But the objections to election and competitive ex- 
amination have more weight. The latter is exotic, the former, 
though derived immediately from England, has some analogy with 
the village punchayet, or council, which ruled and judged in the prac- 
tically self-governing villages of old India. Both competitive ex- 
aminations and Parliamentary government have been losing credit 
in Europe. But whatever may be thought of them as permanent 
institutions, they are potent instruments for particular purposes. 
Competitive examinations, though they are no guarantee of excel- 
lence in officials, are a means of checking corruption and 
favouritism. They are, therefore, a useful means by which a sub- 
ject can compete on equal terms with a ruling race. And as the 
great problem is not the fair division between the different Indian 
communities of the few important posts which they hold, but the 
increase of the number of high Indian officials, the Congress is 
right in considering all methods of appointment with a view to that 
end. As to representative government, Positivists hold no brief 
for that. Almost alone they pointed out its defects, when it was 
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far stronger than it is to-day. It arose historically as an instru- 
ment by which powerful classes, heretofore excluded, might obtain 
a share in government ; and that is precisely the part it should play 
in India. It is a means of giving the people of India some share 
in the government of their native land. In the long transition 
which has begun in India, it may well be that other methods also 
will come into use—such as the assignment, under conditions, of 
districts to skilled Indian administrators, who would occupy an 
intermediate position between the Native Princes and officials 
directly under the British Government. But the first thing is to 
give the Indians a voice in the government of their country. One 
test, indeed, the Mahomedans are entitled to apply. Has the 
‘Congress, in its supposed* zeal for representative government, 
threatened the power and dignity of the Native Princes? It is 
notorious that the leaders of the Congress wish in every way to 
maintain and extend the independence of the Native States. 

But if there is a tendency among the supporters of the Congress 
to lay too great weight on the introduction of additional electoral 
machinery, what better corrective could be applied than the in- 
fluence of the leaders of the Mahomedans. Common grievances 
need common efforts. That such grievances exist will hardly be 
denied. Not to mention those burdens, economic, financial, and 
military, which are of old standing, there have lately arisen two 
causes of complaint which have profoundly stirred the Mussulman 
community—the educational policy of the Government, and the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa. Can it be doubted that in 
such matters union is strength? S. H. Swinny. 


BO FOR eS, 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON IMPERIALISM. 

We need not suppose that the Imperialism—which has been 
named Jingoism, Chauvinism, Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism, Irre- 
dentism, Spread-Eagleism, according to the nation which is afflic- 
ted with the disease—is something peculiar to Englishmen. It is 
common to East and West, North and South, and is found in its 
acute form in our own generation. A new book, ‘‘ The Pan-Ger- 


* It is noticeable that the Congress itself is rather an Assembly of 
Notables than an elected body; and it does not, except formally, elect 
its own President. 
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manic Doctrine,’? anonymous (Harper Brothers, London and 
New York), gives a collection of the types of this mania 
current in Germany. The volume is mainly composed of transla- 
tions and summaries of manifestoes by the Pan-German League, of 
speeches at meetings, and writings of professors and publicists on 
the development of the Germanic race and the world-wide exten- 
sion of German Imperialism. A list is given of some hundreds of 
recent books, pamphlets, and articles, in which the future of the 
German Idea has been heralded. It is difficult to take seriously 
the extravagance of these ideas. Deutschtum, 1.e., Pan-Ger- 
manism, we are told, is destined to absorb Holland, Flanders, 
Switzerland, the German portions of Austria down to Trieste, large 
sections of Scandinavia, and is to have predominant influence in 
parts of the American Continent, both North and South, as well as 
in the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. ‘‘In the year 1950,” 
according to a recent book, ‘‘ Greater Germany will possess in all 
a population of 200 millions, at the head of whom stands the 
Emperor of ‘all the Germans.’ In the navy Low German or 
Dutch will be spoken ; in the army High German.”’ 

The Russo-Japanese war has flooded us with pictures of the 
vast ambition and over-reaching designs of Russian Pan-Slavism. 
Port Arthur, Dalny, Vladivostock, and the Siberian Railway teach 
us much. The books on Russia which now cover our library tables, 
such as “‘ Russia of To-day ’’ and the rest, fill up anything we did 
not previously know about Russian dreams of a World-power and 
her Asiatic dominions. To understand what Japanese Imperialism 
looks to a Russian, one should turn to a very able address given 
in London to the Asiatic Society by M. de Wesselitsky, a leading 
Russian publicist. In ‘‘ The Problem of Asia ’’ we see the over- 
weening ambition of the Empire of the Mikado, as it is understood 
by Russians—their designs to control China, to dominate the 
Pacific, to close the Eastern seas to European commerce, to per- 
meate India, Persia, and Siberia. FREDERIC HaRRISON. 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
By G. SupraMania IyER. (Madras: Swadesamitran Press, Ll 


Armenian Street.) 

This collection of essays by Mr. Subramania Iyer, a well-known 
Madras publicist, covers practically the whole ground of Indian 
economics, as dominated by the position of the country in the 
British Empire. For this task he has eminent qualifications—a 
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strong sense of the vital importance of the questions raised, a long 
continued study of the subject, an acquaintance with the theories 
of economists, and an independent judgment which enables him 
to do justice alike to past and present, to the new and to the 
old. Thus, in an interesting chapter on the trade of India in 
ancient times, he says :— 

“We are by no means advocating in this place the ancient Hindoo 
ideal of renunciation. We are as alive to its evils as we are to those of 
the modern craze for wealth. The history of the medizval Hindoo race 
furnishes, we think, a most happy illustration of the superiority, from 
-every human point of view, of moderate wealth and of its even distribution 


among the different orders of society, over the modern tyranny of wealth 
at one end of society, and the abject misery of poverty at the other.” 


‘But it is unnecessary to say that Mr. Subramania Iyer has no 
desire to revive the past. The greater part of his book deals 
‘with the new conditions which have arisen through the practical 
collapse of the old industrial system under the stress of foreign 
competition, the introduction of European capital and exploita- 
tion, and the drain of wealth from India to Europe. Particularly 
‘important are the chapters on the position of the labourers, whose 
wages during the last twenty years have remained almost sta- 
tionary, while the prices of provisions have increased from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. An interesting fact to which attention is 
drawn is the tendency of the coolies employed on plantations to 
return to the position of independent farmers whenever that is 
possible—a tendency to treat such work, not as a permanent means 
of livelihood, but a temporary refuge in necessity, so foreign to 
the civilisation of India is the existence of a proletariate without 
land or skill. But, as Mr. Subramania lyer sees, the question of 
the drain of wealth from India is more important still, and in 
reference to this he draws attention to a point hitherto perhaps 
_somewhat neglected—the advisability when possible of borrowing 
in India rather than in England when money is required for public 
-works. Nor is this the less necessary because, by the new gold 
standard, the loss on exchange in payments to Europe has been 
eliminated from the Government accounts. ‘‘ Whatever the Gov- 
-ernment have saved under this item by an artificial enhancement of 
the value of the silver rupee is paid by the Indian producer.’”’ 
But the chapter which is of the most immediate interest is that 
headed, ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Reform and India’’; and the 
author’s condemnation of the scheme gains no little force because 
he believes in Protection as a means of creating a variety of em- 
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ployment, and preventing the export from the country of the food 
that is so much needed there. In fact, in the view of Mr. 
Subramania Iyer, Mr. Chamberlain would induce the colonies to 
enter into the same position as that into which England has 
already forced India, only in their case, as they cannot be forced, 
the bait of an exclusive market must be offered. That position is 
that the colonies should supply the Mother Country with food, 
and in return should receive her manufactured products. This 
would not be so disastrous in these new and thinly-peopled coun- 
tries as it has been in India, where it has destroyed the old in- 
digenous manufactures, and driven almost the whole population 
to rely on the single industry of agriculture. But it is unlikely 
that the colonies will accept it. The adoption of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy throughout the Empire would mean a rise of prices, 
and disastrous as that would be in England, it would be still more 
so in India. A preference to Indian wheat would be of little 
service, considering the small quantity exported to England. And 
the taxation of imports from England, which could alone protect 
Indian manufactures, would be as impossible under a system of 
preferential duties within the Empire as under the present system 
of free trade. Thus the plans of Mr. Chamberlain are repudiated 
alike by Indian free traders and Indian protectionists. 


S. H. Swinny.. 


PCA Guat tiie. 


The Sunday evening meetings will recommence on October 
2nd, at 7 p.m., when Mr. Frederic Harrison will speak on ‘‘ The 
Attitude of the Christian Churches on Public Questions.’’ These 
meetings will be held in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 
and will be continued on every Sunday till December 18th. 
On October 23rd, there will be an open conference on ‘‘ The 
Attitude of the West Towards the Far East.’’ 

* * * * 

As has long been foreseen, M. Combes and his colleagues have: 
been forced into declaring for the Disestablishment of the three 
State Churches in France. Two of these, the Protestant and the 
Jewish, are favourable, or at least make no protest. It is round 
the Catholic Church that the battle will be fought. The plan of 
the Ministry, so far as it has been outlined by the Prime Minister, 
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is to let all the priests and ministers enjoy their present incomes 
for life—as was done when the Church of Ireland was disestab- 
lished—and to leave the churches to their present occupants 
for ten years at a nominal rent, but with the responsibility of keep- 
ing them in repair. These are more favourable terms than 
Comte suggested half a century ago, when he proposed that 
priests who were above forty-two years of age at the date of 
disestablishment should have their salaries for life, younger men 
only enjoying them for seven years. No doubt when the measure: 
comes under discussion, its details will be jealously scrutinised, 
both by friend and foe; but its introduction by the responsible. 


Ministry of the country will mark a great advance. 
* * * * 


How great that advance has been will be seen if we look 
back some seven years, when the militarist and clerical reaction 
seemed to have captured the very Republicans, and the Republic 
itself was in danger. Then timid Republicans feared to demand 
justice for Dreyfus, lest they should render the Republic unpopular. 
Bolder spirits tried another way; they took their stand on 
righteousness and justice; and they saved the Republic. And 
now, after seven years, the reaction is everywhere on the de- 
fensive. Yet if the main element in this triumph has been that 
readiness to look truth in the face, and that hatred of hypocrisy 
for which the French nation has so long been distinguished, it 
must be admitted that it was a good stroke of policy to shift 
the main attack from the Army, still popular, to the Clergy, who: 
evoke little enthusiasm, and perhaps some scorn. 

* * * * 

That disestablishment and the denunciation of the Concordat 
with Rome are the natural outcome of the policy pursued towards 
the Religious Orders, hardly admits of doubt. That policy could 
only be defended on the ground that hitherto the Concordat, while 
rigidly enforced against the State, had never been fully enforced’ 
against the Church. The evils of the connection between the two 
were to be felt by both in order to pave the way for separation. 
The opponents of the Ministry clamour for a referendum, on the 
ground that at the last general election the present Ministers 
themselves were not in favour of disestablishment. But this seems 
a case where it may be held that he who wills the means wills 
the end. To approve a policy necessarily leading to friction be- 
tween the Powers, without being prepared with any measure to. 
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end that friction, to interfere with religious freedom, except for 
the purpose of placing it on a more enduring basis, would be 
indefensible. That the policy of M. Combes would possibly, and 
even probably, lead to separation, could hardly have been doubtful 


to any of his supporters. 
S. H. Swinny. 
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By Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.S.I. 
I am deeply impressed with the conviction that Imperialism is the 
great political question of our time. I see around me the sentiment 
of Imperialism triumphant in every direction, the genuine pride of 
Englishmen in the superior fitness of England for any work she may 
undertake in the so-called civilisation of the world. In England, 
certainly, Lord Rosebery’s declaration that the British Empire is 
‘‘ the greatest secular agency for good known to the world,’’ would 
everywhere be adopted as the fundamental justification of Empire. 
The Imperial instinct of Englishmen, the prestige of Empire, these 
are the commonplaces of politics, and the unfortunate Little 
Englander who believes in the greatness of his own country, but 
does not accept its Imperial mission or destiny, is still (though I 
gladly recognise the signs of change which are manifesting them- 
selves in public opinion) a by-word in society, on the platform, and 
in Parliament. It needs, therefore, a little courage to publicly 
profess and preach a crusade against British Imperialism. But I 
may assuredly do so on safe grounds when I protest against it in the 
name of morality. I would ask for your indulgence: I am speak- 
ing, I hope, with becoming deference to an audience to which I 
am a stranger ; but in a Christian conference I may surely appeal 
to moral considerations. | These considerations are always for- 


* Paper read at the Church Conference, July 4th, 1go4. 
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gotten when the cry of prestige is raised, but I may remind you of 
Mr. Lecky’s words that, ‘‘ of all forms of prestige, moral prestige 
is the most valuable, and no statesman should forget that one of the 
chief elements of British power is the moral weight that is behind. 
it.’ The moral weight that is behind Britain’s power! Do you. 
suppose that our Imperial policy has led to an enhancement 
of our moral prestige? Is British Imperialism a moral 
factor in the progress of Humanity? That is the problem I 
ask you to consider this evening. I believe that it is not. I, for 
one, believe that the rejection and reversal of our Imperial policy, 
together with all ideas and schemes of empire, is the essential 
political condition of moral progress. There have been 
occasions when Empire has had full justification. For the defence: 
of the civilised world against the premature inroad of the less 
civilised populations, the Roman Empire was of signal benefit to: 
Humanity. Not less signal was the service rendered in its day by 
the concentration of the Frankish Empire in the hands of the 
Carlovingian house. We may accord ungrudging honour to 
Cesar and Charlemagne—in both their cases Empire was Dicta- 
torship instituted for a special time: in both cases, the want 
ceasing, the Empire fell to pieces from within. But there is now 
no danger to Europe requiring Imperial concentration. The 
dangers to Europe, her vast and threatening naval and military 
armaments, are due to this concentration. We have now reached 
that stage in the world’s existence when we may subordinate 
politics to morals, and when moral considerations ought to be, if 
they are not, predominant. I believe, with Bright, that ‘‘ there is 
no permanent greatness to a nation except it be based 
upon morality.’’ The sum and substance of morality is: 
the victory of altruism over egoism. The application of morality 
lies in the subordination of selfish and personal instincts to the 
welfare, freedom, and happiness of mankind, and in the acceptation: 
of duties co-extensive in their range with the whole of our human 
life, private or public, for the nation and its government equally 
as for the individual. Apply this touchstone, and we can have little: 
doubt of the immorality of Imperialism. There must surely be 
many who go with their whole hearts into the Imperial movement of 
a day, and are not unconscious of this weakness and insensible 
of the selfish and immoral considerations which are the very essence: 
of the movement. 


We may consider this aspect of British Imperialism from many 
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standpoints. In the time allotted to me I can only touch upon few, 
but I do not know that any point of view is more deserving of 
attention than the demoralisation which inevitably and insensibly 
sets in when white men are brought into contact with coloured 
races. You will bear with me if I detain you for a few moments 
in considering this tendency in its application to our great Indian 
dependency. We are proud of our administration of India, and I 
will not say unjustly proud, when I regard the benefits which our 
rule has conferred on India. I am not blind to the benefits, 
although I am equally assured that they will never receive their due 
fulfilment unless we can rise above associations of the official groove 
and prepare ourselves for the exercise of higher functions than those 
of mere administration. I will not now dwell on the responsibilities 
which are involved in giving effect to such a policy, but we are far 
from their realisation, and the cause of our failure is the inherent 
attitude of white men in regard to all coloured races. The tone of 
feeling is one of lordly superiority and contemptuous indifference. 
It would be too much to affirm that this is the attitude of English- 
men in regard to all other races than their own ; but in respect of 
the so-called backward races there can be no doubt. Mr. Bryce, 
in his Romanes lecture, has gone so far as to say: ‘‘ It needs some- 
thing more than the virtue of a philosopher, it needs the tender- 
ness of a saint to preserve the same courtesy and respect towards. 
the members of a backward race as are naturally extended to 
equals.’’ [resent this conclusion as an unworthy reflection on our 
higher culture and on the nobler instincts of our nature ; but it is 
an indication of frailty which finds expression in all quarters of 
the globe, and is a melancholy evidence of unwholesome racial 
conditions which are as permanent in their type and normal in 
operation as they are ineradicable in their tendency to prevent 
assimilation between the denizens of the East and West. There 
is a prejudice against a dark skin: “‘ I cannot stand these natives : 
I think they are such rank outsiders.’’ Such is the curious 
emanation of opinion which a stranger within the gates does not 
hesitate to apply to the people of the country. It is the peculiarity 
of residence in the East to develop sentiments of intolerance and_ 
race superiority. Many, if not most, young Englishmen on their 
first arrival in India are animated by kindly feelings towards the 
natives of the country. Their generous instincts recoil from the 
outward manifestations of dislike evinced by the older residents, 
and it is rare to hear them degenerate into harsh expressions until 
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after they have become demoralised by bad example and the false 
‘position in which they are placed. Degeneration, however, soon 
sets in, and few escape it. It is painful to observe the habitual 
and almost universal exhibition of race insolence displayed by our 
fellow-countrymen as soon as they come in contact with a lower 
scale of civilisation. It may not need ‘‘ the tenderness of a 
saint,”’ but it is not the attribute of white men to display considera- 
tion and courtesy to the members of a coloured race. The intense 
Anglo-Saxon spirit of self-approbation which is unpleasantly per- 
ceptible in England itself, and is so often offensive among vulgar 
Englishmen on the Continent very soon becomes rampant in India. 
I need not multiply evidence in justification of this statement—let 
one proof suffice. There are few Indian gentlemen, even of the 
highest rank, who have not had experience of gross insults when 
travelling by railway, because Englishmen object to sit in the same 
carriage with a native. In a recent Times review of the *‘ Leaves 
from the Diaries of a Soldier and Sportsman,’’ by Sir Montagu 
Gerard, I read as follows :— 


“We have never read a book which shows more pertinently how the 
ruling caste from sheer carelessness or from inbred contempt for the 
coloured races lay themselves out to court unpopularity. Take two of 
his instances. A subaltern gets into a railway carriage where to his 
disgust he finds a couple of Hindoo gentlemen. He quietly waits till the 
train is in motion, and then, as he expresses it, ‘fires them out of the 
door.” A petty Raja, going on a state visit to Agra, takes his seat in a 
first-class compartment, with a magnificent send-off by his loyal subjects. 
On his return he sneaks out of the third-class, and explains to the expect- 
ant crowds that on the former occasion he had been boxed up with a 
couple of sahibs, muddy from snipe-shooting, who had made him shampoo 
them all the way.” 

Such stories seem incredible ; but their authenticity cannot be 
impeached. Why doI quote them? It is not pleasant to tell such 
anecdotes or to fall back, as I easily could do, on illustrations 
derived from my own personal recollections. The late Marquis 
of Salisbury once sounded a warning, in 1875, which is as true 
now as when it was uttered. ‘‘ No system of government,’’ he 
said, ‘‘can be permanently safe where there is a feeling of in- 
feriority or of mortification affecting the relations between the 
governing and the governed. There is nothing I would more 
earnestly wish to impress upon all who leave this country for 
the purpose of governing India than that, if they choose to be sO, 
they are the only enemies England has to fear. They are the 
persons who can, if they will, deal a blow at the future rule of 
England.’? The warning of Lord Salisbury was a wise one. 
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The security of our government in India depends more on the 
existence of sympathy and goodwill than on British bayonets, and 
those are the real friends of India whose successful administration: 
is due to sympathy. They are the real enemies of the British Raj,: 
and not its friends, who do but weaken our hold on the country 
by their unsympathetic treatment of its people. Lord Salisbury did 
well, therefore, to denounce the British attitude of arrogance and 
insolence as an Imperial danger. Let me ask you to take a step 
further. _ Why do I quote these squalid stories of insults to 
Indian gentlemen and tell of these degrading symptoms of moral 
degeneration on the part of British officers? I do so because I 
denounce them as the mark of demoralisation which accompanies 
end characterises our Imperial mission. The danger to our rule 
remains with us, and, far from diminishing, has increased with time 
and changing influences and the altered conditions under which our 
officials are now employed. The lowering of the moral standard 
of the nation is a greater danger, which also remains with us, and 
is augmented by the same causes and the continually growing out- 
peuring of Englishmen to India. 

This demoralisation is the badge and curse of Empire; all 
classes are demoralised, in private as well as public life. We 
find in private life a general use of contemptuous expressions in 


regard to natives. Among women, who are more rapidly de- 
moralised than men, the abuse of ‘‘ those horrid natives’’ is a 
common practice. Among men how often do we hear the word 


“nigger ’’ applied, not with any indication of anger or intentional 
contempt, but as though it were the proper designation of the people 
of the country. Even with those who are too well-informed to use 
this term, the sentiment that prompts its use is not wholly set 
aside. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of Imperialism, as it is one that is 
not always brought home to us. Yet we cannot ignore it. De- 
moralisation may be unconscious. But it is as visible in all parts 
of the globe, to which Empire has led us, as it is in India. Is 
the conduct of Australians in regard to Asiatic races, or are the 
relations between British settlers in China and the Chinese, a 
moral factor in the progress of Humanity? Is the attitude of our 
South African colonists towards the Kaffir population, or, I may 
add, towards Asiatics in Natal and the Transvaal, a moralising 
factor in their daily lives? We were ready enough to recognise 
and condemn the signs of moral degezcration in the case of the 
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Dutch Boers, no words are sufficient for the expression of our 
horror of Belgian degradation in the Congo State, and are we 
so blind as to suppose that Englishmen in similar circumstances 
escape unscathed? We know that they do not, and that the ex- 
pansion of Empire, in Africa as well as Asia, has exercised a 
demoralising personal influence. 


Take now another point of view. It concerns not the rulers of 
India, but the ruled. Under the solvent influence of English 
education, the old beliefs are breaking up. The educated Hindoos 
retain, for the most part, their religious instincts ; but there are no 
signs at present of the predominance of any creed. Tossed to and 
fro by every blast of vain doctrine, wandering hither and thither like 
sheep without a shepherd, they beat the air in the search after 
religious truth. The immediate and inevitable outcome is moral 
disturbance. Western civilisation is a disintegrating force: we 
destroy but we do not replace. The moral and social reformation 
of India, as of every other country, if it is to be effective, must 
result from the action of internal forces. It cannot disconnect 
itself from the associations which have grown up round the family 
for generations. It must begin among the domestic dares and 
penates. Civilisation through a foreign Government, the popularisa- 
tion of Western ideas through official insistence, a system of 
education through alien officials, must always fail. | Education 
will never be in a healthy condition so long as the teaching of the 
home is at utter variance with the teaching of the school or college. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the conditions of an ordinary 
Hindoo family at its home must have been struck with the be- 
wildering contrast between the domestic environment of the young 
Hindoo amidst which his active life is spent and the intellectual 
atmosphere he breathes during his college hours. There is nothing 
wrong in the young Hindoo’s home associations. But the life he 
leads presents a painful contradiction where, to take an ordinary 
type, the family idols are tended by the mother and the other female 
members of the family at sunrise and sunset with flowers and 
ablutions and ceremonial observances ; and in the meantime the 
midday occupation of the student consists in analysing, it may be, 
some scathing exposition of priestcraft and idolatry. The pro- 
fessors of the educational department deliver their lectures and dis- 
course on Milton or Mill in the same spirit as a magistrate dis- 
penses justice in his cutcherry. They do their official duty, but they 
make no attempt to exert a moral influence over their pupils, to 
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form their sentiments and habits, or to control and guide their 
passions. There is thus a great gulf fixed between the relative 
position of the intellectual and of the moral culture. The result is 
an anarchy for which the Government is responsible, and which 
it is powerless to remedy. 

Time will not allow me to linger on this theme. I am not 
unmindful of compensating advantages which may be held to more 
than outweigh the moral disorganisation to which I have alluded. 
We have, indeed, conferred on India an inestimable boon in English 
education. But it has been bought at a price: abrupt departure 
from old habits and customs, domestic discords, social dissensions, 
religious confusion, a tenebrous rationalism which insufficiently 
supplies a belief in the old theology, these are the penalties which 
the early pioneers in Western thought have had to pay for the know- 
ledge and power they have acquired. Demoralisation of this kind 
within the community is no small evil. 


If anyone should point to the Japanese renaissance and say that 
in the East all things are possible, I would reply that there is no 
analogy between the two cases. © The force which has made Japan 
what she is is an absorbing patriotism derived from, and dependent 
on, her national existence. It is based on collective action which 
national independence alone can give. In India this condition is 
Jacking. Brahminical polytheism is the existing basis of Hindoo 
morality. It is destined to be still further modified by the external 
influences which are brought to bear on it. But its future must 
remain a mere speculation so long as the Hindoo nation, bereft 
of political independence, cannot assume the responsibility of work- 
ing out its own evolution. 

I pass from India—to which I have ventured to give such promi- 
mence in these remarks, because India is the country in which I 
thave lived my life—I pass to considerations of the Imperial problem 
which are nearer home. ‘‘ That which is morally wrong can never 
be politically right.’’ This is the inspiration which we owe to 
Edmund Burke—here is the keynote which shall guide our judg- 
ment of our Imperial policy—let that be the test which shall answer 
the question whether British Imperialism is a moral factor in the 
progress of Humanity. We shall not put the test in vain. 
Aggrandisement, aggression, the coercion of nations which are 
weaker than ourselves and incapable of effective resistance, the 
annexation of territory for the development of our trade and com- 
merce, and even for the extension and propagation of the Christian 
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religion, these are the symbols of British Imperialism at all times: 
and in all conditions. The whole policy of Imperialism in Africa 
and in the East is based upon, and subordinate to, such objects, and 
not to moral considerations. The compulsory importation of 
Indian opium into China, the Transvaal war to ensure the dominion 
of Great Britain in South Africa, the subsequent policy for propping” 
up the prosperity of the gold mines, the Ashantee expeditions, the 
Nigerian campaigns, the pursuit of the Mullah in Somaliland, the 
raid in Tibet; what are they all but Imperial illustrations of 
wrong-doing! ‘‘ That which is morally wrong can never be poli- 
tically right.’? Morally wrong! there is no escape from this stern 
dilemma. There are those who will say that these things are done 
in the interests of civilisation and freedom, liberty and happiness, 
aye ! even in the name of truth and justice. They believe what they 
say, but it is difficult to hear them with patience. In the language 
of Wordsworth: ‘‘ Earth is sick and Heaven is weary of the hollow 
words that States and kingdoms utter in the name of truth and 
justice.’? This is, I think, the most painful aspect in which British, 
Imperialism can come before us, for there is no symptom of moral 
decay more decisive than an attitude of self-deception and uncon- 
scious hypocrisy. In this falsification of the real import of motives 
lies a grave peril. So Leopold, King of the Belgians, has claimed 
for his government of the Congo: ‘‘ Our only programme is that of 
the moral and material regeneration of the country.’’ So Imperi- 
alism appeals to the lust of power within a people by the pseudo- 
suggestion of nobler uses, and Christianity becomes Imperial to the 
Church, and trade to merchants who are seeking a trade market. 


I wish to press upon you that in all-its aspects British Im- 
perialism is anti-moral. In touching language John Bright said 
of Richard Cobden that ‘‘ his whole life was based upon that best, 
that greatest of all sermons, the Sermon on the Mount.’’ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, blessed are the pure in heart, blessed are 
the meek in spirit. There is no blessing on the phantom lures 
which Imperialism dangles, of war in the name of commerce, 
national superiority, aggression on the weak. We need moral 
teachers now, teachers like the great statesman whom we have 
lately lost, ‘‘ who so lived and wrought that he kept the soul alive 
in England.’’ But I appeal neither to Liberals nor Conservatives, 
for as a body there has been no real difference between them in the. 
matter of Imperialism: all differences have been secondary and. 
superficial. The Liberal speakers who, in loud and vehement 
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words attack the policy of Government, distinctly advocate that 
which has been called the necessary continuity of statesmanship, and 
their speeches—take the Tibetan question, for instance—have been 
deceptive in effect, timorous and vacillating. They would not dare 
to reverse the policy of Imperialism, the cause of our wars and 


crimes, whose motto is :— 
= But Lam in 
So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin.” 


Imperialism in Tibet is only one picture of the usual way in 
which England treats weaker nations with whom she comes in 
contact. Imperious subordinates are supported in their aggres- 
sion, in their menaces, and in actual war when entered upon on the 
assumption that this support is necessary for the maintenance of the 
Empire. The invasion of Tibet, according to Lord Curzon, was 
necessary ‘‘ because the first law of national existence, which is self- 
preservation, compels us to take such steps as will avert these 
dangers (7.¢., intrigue with Russia), and place our security upon 
an assured and impregnable footing.’’ In this vein of self-decep- 
tion we find the pure spirit of British Imperialism, and 
until we can exorcise it from our policy it will be the fruitful source 
of crimes, wars, and miseries yet tocome. The Government may 
be Liberal or Conservative. It matters not ; so long as this spirit 
remains a vital moving force we shall be liable to the demoralisation 
of Empire, and the moral prestige of Great Britain will be dragged 
in the mire. 

It is to the religious to whom I apneal—to politicians only so far 
as they are animated by the dictates of religion and morality—and 
especially to the ministers of religion. I appeal to the most 
beautiful, the noblest tradition of Christian ethics : ‘‘ Whoever will 
become great among you, shall be your servant,’’ a tradition 
trampled underfoot by the advocates of Imperialism with every 
sign of contempt and repulsion, and forgotten or rejected by the 
people which listens. I call on all religious teachers, wherever 
found, and of whatever denomination, to come forward in proclaim- 
ing the stern but wholesome necessity of accepting duties imposed 
upon them by the precepts of morality and of combating the dis- 
tinctive evil of rampant Imperialism which is so repugnant to Chris- 
tian morals. 

As the representatives of what is just and right upon earth, it 
devolves upon them to address the nation and its ruling forces in the 
name of morality, and to strive for the triumphant victory of reli- 
gious opinion over secular and selfish motives and unworthy aims. 
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REFORM OF THE CALENDAR. 


One of the significant effects of the acute anti-Catholic movement 
now going on in France is a curious revival of the cry for the 
Revolutionary Calendar of 1793. It is another evidence of the 
close connection between the Calendar and new religious and 
social dispensations. It may be convenient to take the opportunity 
of a few thoughts about Calendar Reform, and the two Calendars 
put forth by Auguste Comte. We may say at once that the 
Jacobin Calendar of 1793, with some real beauties and not a few 
graceful suggestions, had fatal defects of its own, and was really 
reactionary, anarchic, and preposterous. The attempt to abolish 
the Week and to substitute Decades, to rename the days as well 
as the months, the construction of a purely national French 
Calendar, the appeal to revolutionary passions, and the ludicrous 
name of the ‘‘ Breechless Ones ’’ for the five supplementary days, 
make the Calendar of 1793 impossible. Let it be understood at 
once that a Calendar, to be accepted and serviceable, must rest 
on a wide spiritual and social concentration, must combine and not 
separate races, must harmonise and not inflame old prejudices and 
creeds. 

If the decadent orthodoxy is ever to be replaced by a wider 
and more solid faith, a new Calendar must be part of the refor- 
mation of manners and belief. And Comte was bound, when put- 
ting forth the scheme of a new religion, to give posterity the type 
of a permanent Calendar in accordance with that religion. But 
let us remember that nothing can enable any Calendar to be 
adopted until the religious ideas on which it is based have received 
a general acceptance. Comte, in his utopias, has very much 
anticipated the dates of the great spiritual and political reforms 
he foresaw. And we should be guilty of foolish impatience, if we 
fail to recognise that the inauguration of a truly human Calendar 
must be left to an indefinite future—perhaps a still distant future. 

Comte, as we know, proposed two distinct Calendars. One, 
the concrete or historical and personal Calendar, was provisional, 
and was offered to the 19th century only. The other, the Abstract 
or ideal Calendar, was permanent, and was bound up with the 
religion of Humanity. It is as well to remember that 
the provisional Calendar was published fifty-five years ago, 
and was designed for the century that is closed. <A 
table of historic types can have no finality. In 1949, 
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it would’ need large modifications to bring it up to date. 
Even now we miss such names as Darwin, Helmholtz, Pasteur, 
Virchow, Comte, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, Spencer, Cavour, Lin- 
coln—to say nothing of the omitted names of Giotto, Bellini, Bach, 
Wagner, Diirer, Turner. And it will be long before France ac- 
cepts Frederick as the incomparable King, or the scientific world 
accepts Bichat as the greatest of biologists. Let us bear in mind 
that Comte claimed no permanence for the concrete Calendar ; that 
no concrete Calendar can be final ; that any table of typical names 
must arouse very strong feelings amongst churches, politicians, 
races, and specialists in science, and in art. 

It is, however, quite different with the abstract Calendar, put 
forth five years later in 1854. There, dropping the revolutionary 
era of 1789, he leaves the new era to be fixed by the adoption of 
the religion of Humanity. The months represent institutions of 
human nature, utterly indestructible. There are no names which 
recall strife, defeat, or persecution. No Nationalist, no Specialist, 
no Socialist, no Conservative, can find anything to stir his pre- 
judices. Some of the most beautiful suggestions of the reformers 
of 1793 are retained—but they are made human, social, and sting- 
less. The abstract Calendar, with its scheme of Social Worship, 
i.e., of reverence for the permanent institutions of human society, is 
that to which we must look forward, though we may not live to 
see it realised. It is an ideal panorama of the long Evolution of 
Humanity, and typifies nothing but Love, Order, Progress— 
Family, Country, Humanity. It will be long before even the ad- 
vanced nations of the West are prepared to accept so vast a 
change. 

But there are already four characteristic festivals which we 
may keep sacred with ever-increasing devotion of heart and mind. 
The First Day of the Year—the Day of Humanity : the Last Day 
of the Year—the Day of All the Dead: the Last Day 
of Leap Years, the Day of Good Women: and the 5th Sep- 
tember, the day of Comte’s Death. The general public is be- 
ginning to see the admirable religious uses of consecrating the first 
day of each year to Humanity in the sum, and the last day of each 
year to the memory of the Past. It is beginning also to note the 
troublesome confusion and unmeaning naming of our current 
calendar, and to feel the practical convenience of a symmetrical 
and scientific Calendar with its regular sequence of weeks, months, 
and years. But, after all, let us remember that a Calendar which 
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is to be adopted must kindle no animosities, no local or race 
jealousies, must appeal to the sense of truth, of beauty and of 
reverence. It will have to follow a revival of religion. It cannot 


possibly precede or anticipate it. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 


THE outbreak of the Indian rebellion in the summer of 1857 was 
indirectly the means of saving Japan from one of the greatest 
dangers through which she has passed in the course of her 
long history. Lord Elgin’s expedition was delayed by it for a 
year ; and when, in August, 1858, he reached Yedo, he found that 
a treaty had been signed on the 29th July with the United States 
which, by its comparative moderation, debarred him from insist- 
ing on the rigorous terms which England, then dominated by 
Palmerston, was prepared to extort. The danger of a “‘ sphere 
of influence,’’ followed by the fatal establishment of a Resident and 
a scientific bureaucracy, after the Anglo-Indian model, was for the 
time avoided. And afterwards it was too late. 

The United States had, indeed, appeared on the scene five years 
earlier in the person of Commodore Perry, who entered Yedo 
Bay in July, 1853, with four vessels of war, and who, in his second 
visit in the following year, persuaded the Japanese to open two 
ports where supplies could be obtained. | This was the beginning. 
In the four years that followed, the tact and ability of the American 
agent, Mr. Towsend Harris, had obtained the further concessions - 
of the treaty of 1858 by means singularly contrasted with the pro- 
cedure of Great Britain in China. The Californian discoveries of 
1848 had brought the United States to the Pacific. From that 
time until now Americans have never wavered in their determina- 
tion to secure for themselves a full share of trade with China and 
Japan. Their action has not always been scrupulous, as recent 
events in the Philippines show. But they have been free from the 
unhappy burden of an Indian Empire, and have escaped the miser- 
able inheritance of Chinese wars to which that empire, directly 
or indirectly, has given rise. They have felt no need to main- 
tain the prestige of an Asiatic Power by violence ; and, on the 
whole, it must be said that their action in China and in Japan, 
though far from faultless, contrasts favourably with that of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. In the suppression of the Boxer 
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revolt in r900 order was maintained and justice done by the troops 
of America and Japan, while the Western nations of Europe were 
pillaging and some of them committing unspeakable outrages. In 
recent years England must be credited with being the first to 
admit Japan to the full rights of nations by the abolition of ex- 
territoriality. But it was long before she learnt this lesson ; and 
for many years after the treaty of 1858 Japanese independence was 
in imminent peril. 

Foremost among the dangers was that England, and the 
Western Powers generally, were profoundly ignorant of the struc- 
ture of the nation with which they were dealing. We all of us 
learnt from Kampfer and other books of travel that Japan had two 
emperors, the one spiritual, the other temporal ; the latter estab- 
lished at Yedo controlling the military forces of the country, and 
transacting business with foreign Powers ; the former residing in 
sacred pomp at Kyoto, shrouded from the common view, and 
supposed to preside over national rites and ceremonials. Beyond 
this crude presentation of the facts, the more dangerous because 
not wholly inaccurate, no foreigner was allowed to penetrate. For 
the secrecy in which Japanese government and life were shrouded 
there were abundant reasons. Midway in the sixteenth century 
Portuguese Jesuits, led by Xavier, found their way into the empire. 
Dominicans and Franciscans followed. To the Christian religion 
as a moral force Japanese statesmen had as little objection as to 
Buddhism, when introduced from Korea a thousand years before. 
Christianity spread rapidly in the South-Western provinces. In 
1573 Nagasaki was openly recognised as a Christian city. But 
its triumph was short-lived. The methods of Xavier were fol- 
lowed by the methods of Philip II. Christian nobles were taught 
by their priests that it was their duty to convert their retainers by 
force, and acted accordingly. The inevitable reaction came. By 
a system of persecution which Torquemada might have envied, 
carried on for twenty years, Christianity before the middle of the 
seventeenth century was practically extirpated. Good care was 
taken that it should not revive. Meanwhile Western settlements in 
India were supplying fresh motives, if such were wanted, for sus- 
picion and seclusion. 

Japanese civilisation, though less ancient than that of China, 
reaches very far back in history. Its extant historical records date 
from the eighth century of our era. The introduction of Chinese 
writing and culture is attributed to the third century, of the 
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Buddhist religion to the fifth. But the founder of the empire, of 
whom the present ruler is the 120th successor, dates from 
before the birth of Confucius. Of such traditional chronology we 
may think as we please. But the essential point is that through 
all the changes of a very eventful history the empire has remained 
as the central institution, the keystone of the national fabric, re- 
garded with a religious reverence which the events of the last few 
months have taught Europe to appreciate. The succession of 
emperors has been unbroken. Whatever the personal worth of the 
tenant of the office, the office itself has been as sacred as the 
Papacy, and far more effective as an’ agent of political unity. 
Under it the great families have held, in varying degrees, inde- 
pendent power. Of such clans as the Fujiwaras, the Tachibanas, 
the Sugawaras, we hear in very early days. The twelfth century 
was marked by the rise and rivalry of the two great military clans 
of the Taira and the Minamoto. From the last of these sprang 
Yoritomo, the founder of what is sometimes called Japanese 
feudality. If we could imagine the Merovingian dynasty of the 
seventh century retaining its divine right indefinitely side by side 
with a somewhat irregular succession of ‘‘ mayors of the palace,’’ 
we might form some imperfect conception of Japanese history ; 
bearing in mind that in Japan the monarchy was compassed by 
a far intenser field of spiritual force, and that it was from 
time to time filled by emperors, and even empresses, of personal 
distinction. 


Of these mayors of the palace, or Shoguns (Sei-i-tai shogun, 
General against great barbarians, is the full title), four dynasties 
are recognised by Japanese historians. The last of them was 
established in the sixteenth century, mainly through the genius of 
the military adventurer Hideyoshi, better known as Taiko Sama, 
who, in 1598, handed over his power to Ieyasu, the first of the 
Tokugawa line of Shoguns. These held political power in Yedo, 
now called Tokio, till the revolution thirty-five years ago, of which 
we have now to speak. 


When the treaties of 1854-8 had made an effective breach in the 
wall of Japanese seclusion, there were three political forces to be 
counted with. First of these was the Shogunate, regarded at first 
by foreigners as the sole power of which they need take account. 
It was with the authorities of Yedo that the slender channel of 
Dutch commercial intercourse had come into contact for more than 
two centuries. Before Yedo Commodore Perry and Lord Elgin 
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had made their display of naval force. With Yedo Sir Roderick 
Alcock and Sir Harry Parkes carried on for many years their 
troubled negotiations. 

The second political force was that of the semi-independent 
Daimios. No sanctity hedged in the power of the Shogun. By 
many of the nobles, especially in the South-West, the first estab- 
lishment of the Tokugawa dynasty in the seventeenth century had 
been strongly resisted. To them the Shogun was little more than 
primus inter pares. His concessions to foreign Powers, not yet 
endorsed by the imperial signature, stirred them to bitter indigna- 
tion. Foremost among these malcontents were the great clans of 
Satzuma and Choshu. 

Finally there was the Imperial Court at Kyoto, the centre of 
every conservative influence, wise or obstructive ; a negligeable 
force, so it seemed to most: yet with latent forces of revival un- 
suspected by keen-sighted observers on the spot, who knew little of 
Japanese life and character, nothing of Japanese history. 

The ten years that followed the treaties of 1858 were years of 
trouble, due to the varying play of these three contending forces. 
In 1860 the principal minister of the Shogun, , Ii Kamon-no-kami, 
was assassinated. In January of the following year the same fate 
befell Mr. Heusken, the American Secretary of Legation. In 
July, 1861, a fierce assault was made on the British Embassy, 
which was repeated in June, 1862. In September of that year 
British indignation was fanned into a blaze by the murder of Mr. 
Richardson, who had refused to give precedence to an embassy 
sent to Yedo by the Prince of Satzuma. That Richardson, by 
contemptuous disregard of native custom, had brought his fate 
upon himself would now be generally admitted. But Palmerston 
was in power, and the restraining influence of the United States 
was neutralised by their civil war. A ‘‘ punitive ’’ expedition 
under the command of Admiral Kuper was sent to attack Satzuma 
in his own territory, and in August, 1863, the town of Kagoshima 
was destroyed. In the summer of 1864 a combined expedition was 
sent to Shimonoseki to attack the territory of Choshu. England, 
who had suffered no injury from this prince, headed the expedition 
with nine ships. France, America, and Holland took part in it. 
Three million dollars were exacted as a penalty for three days’ 
fighting. It stands to the credit of the United States that in 
1883 they restored to Japan their share of the booty. 


All these things the world saw. What they did not see was the 
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hidden but fierce conflict which all this time was raging between 
Yedo and Kyoto. In the imperial court, though reactionary in- 
fiuences and jealousy of the Shogunate predominated, there had 
always been a Shogunate party ; and in 1863 the Shogun Iemochi, 
breaking through all precedent, personally visited Kyoto to repre- 
sent the absolute necessity of making concessions to the foreigner. 
To this the Choshu clan offered the most vehement resistance. But 
at last, in 1865, imperial sanction was given to the treaties of 
1854 and 1858. In 1866 the Shogun died, and a few months after- 
wards the Emperor Komei, father of the present Mikado, died also. 
The time was propitious for change. Among the more enlightened 
members of the reactionary clans two convictions arose, and spread 
rapidly ; first that a policy of blind resistance to the West was 
henceforth impossible : secondly, that if it was to be abandoned, 
unity of government must be established ; in other words, the 
Shogunate must be abolished, and practical administration must 
be centred round the imperial throne. In October, 1867, the 
Daimio of Tosa addressed a formal appeal to the Shogun to resign 
his power. ‘‘ The cause of our trouble,’’ he said, ‘‘ lies in the fact 
that the administration proceeds from two centres.’? The Shogun 
who had accepted his position in the previous year with much 
reluctance, acceded. His resignation was sent in, and was 
accepted. The troops of the Shogunate party at Kyoto were dis- 
missed, and their place filled from the clans of Satzuma, Chosu, 
Tosa, and others favourable to the Restoration of the Empire. 
Armed conflicts resulted ; these were suppressed, however, before 
the end of the following year without serious difficulty. In Feb- 
ruary, 1868, the Mikado announced to foreign Powers that he had 
resumed the administrative control of the country ; on March 23 
the Ambassadors were formally received in audience. . 


The crowning event of the Revolution was the memorial pre- 
sented to the throne in March, 1869, by the Daimios of Satzuma, 
Choshu, Tosa, Hizen, and others, surrendering their fiefs and their 
armed retainers. That such a step was necessary if the country 
was to exist as a political whole in the presence of rival European 
Powers, is obvious. So long as the armed force of Japan was dissi- 
pated among two or three hundred small groups, ruled by rival 
and semi-independent chieftains, the country lay open to the first 
military adventurer who chose to ‘‘ think, and act, imperially.”’ 
It is none the less remarkable that leading Japanese statesmen 
should have grasped this truth so firmly, and that the triumph of 
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patriotism over self-interest should have been so complete. In 
the following month 241 daimios signed the memorial. Effect 
was given to it in August. The daimiates were abolished, and 
replaced by prefectures. Each daimio received a tenth of the value’ 
of his fief; his samurai, or armed retinue, were compensated by 
a sum of money varying from five years to fifteen years’ purchase 
of their office. 


Unity of government was established ; the foundation on which, 
to use the words of the Daimio of Tosa in 1867, ‘‘ Japan may 
take its stand as the equal of other countries.’’ It remained to 
build the superstructure. Of the five articles of the Charter pro- 
claimed by the Emperor on April 17, 1869, not the least important 
was the declaration that ‘‘ Wisdom and ability should be sought 
after in all quarters of the world for the purpose of firmly estab- 
lishing the foundations of the empire.’’ In how business-like and 
energetic a manner this work was carried on the world is well 
aware. Students were sent to the engineering works, laboratories, 
scientific and literary centres, law courts, of England, France, 
Germany, and America, to reap the harvest of Western civilisa- 
tion. Two purposes were from the first held firmly in view. 
First Japan must be able to hold her own by land and sea. From 
Germany she learnt how to form and manage an army ; England 
taught her how to build a navy. Secondly, she had to remodel her 
civil and criminal code in accordance with the best Western stan- 
dards, so that she might legitimately claim the ascendency of her 
own law in her own territory. The abolition of exterritoriality was 
the main objective of Japanese diplomacy for more than twenty 
years. When it was reached at last by the treaty with England in 
July, 1894, Japan could at last say that she had entered the com- 
monalty of independent nations. 

Superficial observers, till a few months ago, were fond of telling 
us that modern Japanese culture was a rather frivolous child’s- 
play—a veneer that would not last. Its rapid growth was taken 
as a proof that it would die out. So experienced a critic as Sir 
Harry Parkes prophesied that the Parliamentary constitution estab- 
lished in 1889 would lower Japan in a year or two to the level of the 
most disorderly South American Republics. Events so far have 
not confirmed this view. The strength of Japan has been shown 
in the continuity of her national life, in the building of the new upon 
the old, in the possession of a class of statesmen like Kido Taka- 
yoshi of Choshu, like Okubo Toshimichi of Satzuma, like Hiro- 
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bumi Ito, and many others, who could renew without destroying, 
who could combine order with progress. 

Much has been changed in Japanese life : but more remains, and 
will remain. A symbol of many other things is that while the Euro- 
pean calendar has been adopted, the European era has not. The 
years date still from the foundation of the empire, not quite a 
century later than the building of Rome. The ancient religion of 
the land has not died out. Nine times in the year the Mikado still 
presides over its solemn rites. Resting as it does on the primitive 
and most vital institution of ancestor-worship, we may be confident 
that it will live long, until it blends spontaneously with the final 
cult of mankind, the Religion of Humanity. 

J. H. BripcEs. 


br Ey CRIS Soin) Sividh SOC) eligi 
CHURCHES. 


Ir seems to be admitted by all disinterested students of the subject, 
that the recent decision of the House of Lords in the case of the 
Free and the United Free Churches of Scotland, if carried into 
effect, would do serious injustice to the latter of these bodies. 
Right-minded persons must, therefore, desire that, whether by 
mutual agreement or by remedial legislation, an equitable settle- 
ment may be arrived at, and thus deplorable conflict and possibly 
prolonged litigation be avoided. 

But, besides the wishes which good citizens ought to feel for a 
speedy, pacific, and reasonable settlement between the parties 
immediately concerned, we ought also to have regard to the future 
of Society, and to aim at the establishment of just principles and 
rules of conduct suggested by the existing difficulty, which shall 
prevent the recurrence of similar embarrassments hereafter. We 
should earnestly consider the question : Ought the continued legal 
right of a Church to endowments given or bequeathed to it to be 
dependent, as it is now judicially pronounced to be, on its preserv- 
ing unaltered its confession of faith? 

This query has, as might be expected, attracted some attention 
even outside of Scotland, and has elicited strong expressions of 
opinion. The English Protestant Churches have felt that it would 
never do that their doctrinal development should be prevented or 
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impeded by the fear of financial loss which would result from the 
‘operation of such a legal doctrine. The Bishop of Winchester has 
(in the Zimes) forcibly urged this consideration, and insisted on the 
right of the several religious communities to change their collective 
views, and to express their altered convictions by modifying their 
- authoritative standards of belief. The Spectator, too, has argued 
“with cogency in favour of the same conclusion. Both have, per- 
-haps, not pushed to the proper point the claim for liberty. They 
-have pressed the right of progress: that is, apparently, of move- 
ment in a doctrinal direction of which they would approve, and 
-have demanded that, in case of any proposed change in the stan- 
-dards of a Church, there should be required ‘‘ slow and even dila- 
tory proceedings and preponderant majorities ’’ in favour of the 
alteration, the latter even amounting to approval by the great bulk 
-of the members of the Church “‘ of all orders.’’ It is evident that 
not merely a right of amending their creed, as that word would be 
interpreted by some by-standers, should belong to the Churches, 
but a right of what possibly the authorities here cited would consider 
.retrogression ; and it would be-difficult to place in the hands of 
judges, in case of dispute, the power of determining whether the 
-consideration of the proposed change had been sufficiently deliberate 
and prolonged, and the adhesion of the bulk of the entire community 
sufficiently guaranteed. Of course, there ought to be no undue or 
unbecoming haste, but that would be not a legal requirement but a 
moral obligation incumbent on each particular Church ; and when it 
had once, in accordance with its constitution and rules of procedure, 
decided in favour of a change, no artificial hindrances should be 
interposed ; the legal authorities, whatever their individual or cor- 
porate preferences might be, should be bound to accept the de- 
claration of the Church and to give it effect in deciding on any 
“pecuniary claim. 


But there is, I think, a still better way of dealing with such 
matters, which it is my object in the present paper to recommend. 
In my opinion the State should not offer the protection of law to 

-endowments intended directly to further particular religious doc- 
trines ; but should only undertake to secure gifts or bequests to the 
individuals or public bodies named by the donor. In other words, 
no Theological Trusts, as such, should be recognised by the Govern- 
ment or the legal authorities. | The several Churches should be 
viewed, in relation to such matters, merely as so many existing 
“institutions ; and their identity should be proved, not by continuous 
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profession of certain dogmas, but simply by their continued exis- 
tence as societies. 

In‘case of an endowment bequeathed to a University, would it 
not be absurd to make the continuance of the right to it dependent 
on the reception or rejection by the learned body of the Darwinian 
doctrine, or by the question whether it held by the Emission or had’ 
adopted the Undulatory Theory of Light? These opinions, and’ 
the like, rise or fall according to the movement of scientific: 
thought ; the Newtonian gravitation displaced the Cartesian vor- 
tices in obedience to laws of the intellectual movement of society. 
Why should not theological tenets similarly take care of them-- 
selves ? 

It is painful to persons of right feeling to hear or read discussions 
in courts of law on the Christian mysteries, on such questions, for 
example, as whether a particular Church holds with sufficient rigour 
the doctrine of Predestination, or observes the correct mean in 
stating that of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. Besides that 
such inquisitions might easily become oppressive, surely the friends 
of Religion ought to recognise that the tendency of exhibitions of. 
this kind is to degrade and discredit it. They may be proper and 
necessary in ecclesiastical assemblies, and in the hands of spiritual 
authorities, but are incongruous in bodies whose normal function 
is to adjudicate on matters of practical business to be finally 
adjusted by a forcible act of the State. There is no objection to 
trusts providing for the performance of acts of a religious or charit- 
able nature by persons or bodies designated by the founder—acts 
which can be verified as matters of fact. But trusts requiring the 
maintenance of particular doctrines should be held unfit matters for 
temporal jurisdiction. 

These remarks do not fully apply to Churches con-- 
nected with the State, and, in fact, forming, as does 
the Anglican, a department of it, so that the members of 
their clergies are civil functionaries. So long as this connection 
exists, statesmen may be disposed to insist on certain doctrines 
being held, or at least professed, by the favoured communion, as a 
condition of the enjoyment of its endowments. But the free 
Churches should not be subject to such obligation, and in their case - 
the State should keep aloof, not only from any interference with 
doctrine, but from any inquiry respecting it, recognising, as has: 
been already said, the several religious bodies simply as so many ~ 
legitimate institutions. Joun K. INGRAM. 
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BEOROais. 


VERANILDA. By Georas Gissine. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


If I may say a few words about a book by an old friend of my 
own, which I was requested to read in proof, and to introduce 
with a prefatory note, I will explain what I take to be its merits. 
‘Itis a most conscientious study of a time very little understood, by 
a scholar of rare and curious learning, something of a poet, and 
something of a philosopher. He has made an elaborate picture of 
old Imperial Rome in its decay, as it was passing into medieval 
and papal Rome, of the unequal struggle of the Latin descendants 
of Scipios and Caesars with the Gothic conquerors from the North, 
of the long battle waged by early Christianity with the remnants 
of polytheist civilisation and manners, of Arian with Trinitarian 
fanaticism, of ascetic Catholicism against a humane Christian 
culture. It is a book to compare with Hypatia, though entirely 
without the fire and pomp, the polemics and the moralising of that 
brilliant romance. Gissing writes more as a historian, as a sym- 
pathetic student of religious phenomena, old or new, gentle or 
fierce, fanatical or tolerant. It was the age of the successors of 
Theodoric the great Goth, of St. Benedict and the rise of Western 
Monasticism, of the sieges, captures, and desolation of old Rome 
—an age of upheavals and new birth in habits, beliefs, and govern- 
ment. I know no book in which all the elements in this vast 
cataclysm, the contrasts of race, of creed, of ideals of life, are 
painted with more profound insight and more impartial sympathy. 

The story—for all this is put in the form of a romance—is 
meditative rather than exciting. The personages live with a kind 
of dreamy other-worldliness highly characteristic of times remote 
and out of joint, of ages of decadence, ruined efforts, and pathetic 
failures. Whether all this is precisely the material of a popular 
novel, I will not say. But it is entirely in the tone of the fin-de- 
stécle chaos of that epoch of false hopes and transient ambitions. 
I see with regret that this is not to the taste of some of the 
‘lightning critics ’’ of our time. A silly Yankee ‘‘ notion ’’ has 
captured our smart Press to issue reviews of books ‘‘ on the day 
of their publication.’’ Nobody wants four dozen notices of a 
book on the same day ; but it is thought to be “‘ up-to-date ’’ and 
to show smartness. Clever young women and handy youths who 
have attended ‘‘ Extension Lectures ’’ will turn out a “‘ review ”’ in 
24 hours or less. The one thing necessary is to be smart, up-to- 
date, to show the ‘‘note of modernity,’’ to be ‘‘convincing,’’ to be 
‘‘ realistic.’? Realism too often means to copy the language- and 
the fun of shop-men and shop-girls out for a bank-holiday. To 
convince, slang and practical jokes, the ways of the man in the 
street or of popular farces are essential. And the ‘‘ note of 
modernity ’’ is to be studied in the Court presided over by Sir 
Francis Jeune. The language of Scott or Fielding was “‘ stilted,’’ 
** conventional,’’ ‘‘ theatrical,’’ and hopelessly ‘‘ old-fashioned.’’ 
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The up-to-date Shakespeare will read in the great murder scene— 
‘‘ Buck up, Mac, give the old boy beans, or else leave me to go 
for him!’’ And in the famous grave-yard scene, Hamlet ‘‘ up-to- 
date’’ will say: ‘‘Is life worth living, Horry? you bet your 
bottom dollar it isn’t.’? We must all ‘‘ speak by the card ’’ (of 
Fleet Street in 1904) or Equivocation (i.e., anything ideal) will! 
undo us. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Pah TOA G feet ls: 


Many people seem to think that Russia, in spite of her disas-- 
ters, will continue to dispute the possession of Manchuria with 
the Japanese as obstinately as England persisted in fighting the 
Boers, and for the same reason—the shame of yielding to an 
enemy who had been treated with contempt. But though the 
feeling may be the same, the conditions are altogether dissimilar. 
With England money was no object. In her blind fury she could, 
and did, pour it out like water, and such is her wealth that she 
felt no inconvenience—at the time. With Russia such reckless 
waste would mean speedy bankruptcy, public and private. We 
actually put into the field, first and last, 448,435 soldiers, of one 
sort or another, a force about ten times as numerous as the: 
whole adult male population of the two Republics. If the Russian 
armies in the country lying between Kharbin and Port Arthur 
should ever outnumber the Japanese—which is much to be doubted 
—it will certainly not be by any great excess. All other ad- 
vantages are on the side of the Japanese. 

* * * * 

Although Russia is probably on the road to revolution of the 
most violent kind, I doubt if it is very near. What I do expect 
to see every morning when I open my newspaper is that there is: 
anew Tsar. Such a solution was plainly indicated, and excused 
in advance, by that highly respectable organ, the Quarterly Review, 
a few months ago, in an article written, according to the editor, 
by a Russian of high rank. Probably it came from a Grand- 
Ducal source. It expressed a decent but tepid wish that the 
Tsar’s person might not suffer. But, except as regards publicity, 
St. Petersburg has always, in such matters, stood on the same 


level as Belgrade. 
_* ¥ % x 


A new Tsar, especially if he had disapproved of the war, would 
find it easier to make peace. The continuance of the struggle 
is every day becoming more dangerous to Europe, both on the 
general ground that other States may, however unwillingly, be 
drawn into it, and for a more special reason. If France has of 
late been disposed to halt in the mad competition of armaments 
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it is because the Russian alliance has given her security on her 
northern frontier. That security has now, for a time at all events, 
come to an end. Russia has her hands full, and the restless 
schemer at Berlin cannot but feel that he is never likely to have 
so good an opportunity for carrying out his projects of aggrandise- 
ment. I do not suppose that he thinks of robbing France of any 
more provinces. But I do not doubt that he covets certain ex- 
pansions that France would naturally view with indignation and 
alarm. Where could France look for an ally? She would be 
very ill-advised to count on any effectual help from England. 
We should probably confine ourselves to gobbling up the Dutch 
colonies—those of Germany being not worth taking—just as we 
have been helping Japan in Tibet. Ee Os BEESLY. 


On Sunday, October 30th, at 7 p.m., a course of lectures or 
“The Evolution of the Positive Philosophy ’’ will be commenced 
at Essex Hall. I shall give the first lecture—on “‘ Aristotle and 
the Intellectual Evolution of Greece ’’—and the subsequent lectures. 
will be given by Mr. Gordon Jones and Dr. Desch. At the rooms 
Ormthe, Society, e10, . Clitford’s Ini, ~Fleets Street, EC. I “shalt 
conduct a class for the reading and exposition of Comte’s. 


‘* General View of Positivism.’’ This will meet on Thursdays, at 
8 p.m., beginning on November 3rd. 
* * * * 


In the October number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt draws attention to the way in which the by-laws made by 
the local authorities check the building of cottages in the country. 
Designed at first to prevent the use of bad materials, they are 
now used by the builders themselves to oppose the introduction of 
new materials and inventions. The want of cottages is nothing 
to them. They prefer that the neighbourhoods in which they are 
interested should be sacred to villas. Under the by-laws, it does: 
not pay to erect such cottages as the labourers can afford ; and 
yet the want of them, though not the only cause of rural depopula- 
tion, is a very potent one. This is a flagrant instance of the way 
in which the powers of local bodies can be used to check progress 
and to serve private interests. 

S. H. Swinny. 
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GONCERNING | POSDIEVIST BURIAL: 


Ir has long been a grave question with the men outside the pale 
of the Church in Catholic countries, to secure for themselves a 
funeral ceremony in accord with their convictions. The number of 
such men is to-day very large, and is constantly increasing in 
France, Italy, and Spain. In Germany and Russia, where the 
number of Agnostics is, perhaps, even larger in proportion to the 
population than in the Catholic countries, the conditions are some- 
what different. The Russian looks with an eye of mild indulgence 
-on the national Church, and if he accepts her ceremonies does so 
rather from patriotic than religious feelings: the North German 
is avowedly contemptuous and hostile towards the Lutheran 
‘Church, he takes her ceremonies as ceremonies pure and simple, 
where ceremonies seem needful, in marriage or at death. The 
attitude of the German and the Russian will appear to most of us 
as that of men of the world, who wish to avoid singularity and to 
escape awkward situations. The more logical action of the men 
-of the Latin races, which shocks many people, is in essential more 
‘reverent, not only because it is more serious, but because they are 
willing to avow their convictions. It is in France that we shall 
‘find the conflict most acute. 
Few people in this country realise the extent to which the reli- 
-gious battle rages in France over the dying man, nor the unseemly 
strife for the possession of the poor dead body. It is a conflict 
which embitters the closest family relations, and I regret to have 
-to say that the Catholic women are generally in fault. It is tragic 
that on religious matters a man’s foes should he so often those of 
his own household, his mother, his sister, his wife : average women 
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have not yet learned to respect intellectual honesty, and we may 
often find women who have given lives of loyalty and devotion, 
fail a man at his direst extremity. Those who know anything of 
social life in Catholic countries will readily admit the truth of this. 
picture. 

Happily, in England things have not come to such a pass. But 
religious life is changing very rapidly with us. The growth of the 
Ethical Societies, of the Positivists, of Science, and of Agnosticism, 
is preparing a new state of feeling, in which men will not acquiesce: 
in burial at the hands of the State Church. What should be the 
action of Positivists in this delicate matter? It behoves us all to 
consider and determine, each for himself. We can all recall the 
recent case of an English peer, who, during life had practised 
as a Mussulman, and who desired at his death to be buried with: 
Mahommedan rites. | His brother, who succeeded him, loyally 
carried out his wishes, though the inherent difficulties of the task 
might perhaps have excused its non-fulfilment. Not so, however,, 
in the eyes of Mr. Lyulph Stanley. 


The enormous sale of the cheap edition of ‘‘An Agnostic’s 
Apology ’’ had spread broadcast the author’s views on the mockery 
of a religious service read over the dead man which in life he had 
repudiated. It came with a painful shock of surprise and incon- 
gruity that at his own funeral this feeling should have been dis-- 
regarded. It was interesting to note that this shock was felt by: 
many friends from widely varying religious standpoints. The 
writer of this paper was lately asked to bear witness when an 
eminent Englishman obtained a solemn pledge from his wife that 
he should be buried in accordance with his convictions. 


These examples, of late occurrence, serve to show the growing 
feeling in this matter. The position is this: a man who has lived 
outside any Church communion, dies in the same conviction. What 
should he do with regard to his funeral? What is the duty of the 
family, who may not share his views? He often expresses no wish, 
either by word of mouth or by will. The Positivist stands in a 
different position from the Agnostic. The Positivist holds very clear 
and definite views about death, and life after death; he should 
surely express these views and leave directions, not shift the re- 
sponsibility to the wife, or to mother and sisters, who are worn 
with grief and fatigue, and who shrink at such a moment from the 
unusual, with a keen dislike to uncover their sorrow to the public: 
gaze. It is a natural feeling, which, however, must disappear 
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under the strong sense of love and duty to the dead, of honour to his 
memory, and simple integrity. 

Perhaps it may be permitted here to give a personal explana- 
tion. For the whole of my life as a grown woman I have been 
a Positivist: a Positivist I trust to die: and I hope that some 
Positivist friends will be present at the last rites, and will say the 
words of farewell and of our common hope over my poor remains. 
I do not wish to give the responsibility of this decision to my 
husband, my children, or my friends. I have, therefore, written 
a will in which I state my wishes, and have placed it where it can 
most easily be found, directing the seals to be broken immediately 
after my death. Such a will is valid in law, and would morally 
bind the survivors. Where no directions are given, orally or by 
will, the ordinary family take the usual course, not unreasonably. 

The Family say that it would give them pain that their loved 
one should have maiméd rites, or, perhaps, no rites at all. That 
it cannot matter to the dead, whereas it matters very much to the 
living. Many a man in his love and generosity reluctantly accepts 
this view. But if we consider for a moment, the plea will not hold 
ground. The Christian woman whose son is an Agnostic, 
the woman who has married an Agnostic, has had all her 
life to bear the far worse pain of the grave separation be- 
tween them ; when life is over the possibility of a change of con- 
viction is over also. No masses or Christian rites can alter that 
fact. If there is pain in the Agnostic’s or Positivist’s funeral, it 
must be pain in a breach of convention as to what the outside 
world will think, rather than of personal sorrow or surprise ; that 
is long past. The poet tells us :— 


““ There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.”’ 


Yes, but it is in the honesty of the doubt that lies the saving 
quality, and this honesty is called in question by the incongruous 
rites of an alien Church. 

I have used the words Agnostic, and man, because Agnostic 
covers many degrees of unorthodox belief, but I write as a Posi- 
tivist woman, and I ask myself what is the Positivist practice in 
such matters. Many Positivists have children who are Unitarians, 
Anglicans, or Roman Catholics: many Positivist men have Uni- 
tarian, Anglican, or Roman Catholic wives: Some Positivist 
women have Anglican, even Clerical, husbands. What is their 
duty, what their practice? Always, and in all cases, to see that their 
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children, their husbands, their wives, have the religious ministra- 
tions which their several spiritual communions afford them, and 
to lay them to rest as these loved ones would have wished. It may 
entail some suffering, some separation in death, as of burial in 
consecrated or unconsecrated ground, but I have never heard of any 
Positivist failing in this act of supreme piety ; I cannot imagine 
that any should ever fail. Vivre au grand jour, entails Mourir au 
grand jour. What we willingly and piously do for the members of 
other communions, we ask that they should do in the same spirit 
for us. 

The Family say again: it is easy for you because it does not 
hurt you, it does hurt us. Verily, but it does hurt many Positivists. 
The wife who desires to lie in the same grave as her husband may 
find that her grave must be in unconsecrated ground outside the 
wall. So with mother and child, so with the man who would fain 
be buried in some little churchyard mid pious memories of his 
childhood and his parents. It is in truth the Positivists and 
Agnostics who may justly complain that their bones may not lie with 
the elect. It is a monstrous pretention that separates the dead. 
The places set apart by men for the burial of their dead are conse- 
crated by that very fact, and become holy ground. It is to be feared 
that in many cases the Family desire to obliterate the life of non- 
conformity by the funeral they impose—or to suggest that at the 
last there had come another feeling. Such motives need only to be 
stated ; they are wholly unworthy of good men and women. ‘“‘ Lay 
my body where you will,’’ said St. Monica, the mother of the great 
Augustine, ‘‘ this only I ask of you, think of me at the altar of God 
wherever you may be.’’ We pray of our loved ones to think of us 
at the altar of their hearts when we are no more, for this we are 
assured will do us good—thus only may we join the ‘‘ Choir In- 
visible.’ E. B. Harrison. 


GHANGES VIN. “Ee BAG 


THE rapid rise of Japan to a position in the front rank of the 
nations is but one among a series of changes which, taken to- 
gether, amount to a revolution in international relations. To three 
of these changes our attention may be usefully directed. The first 
of these is the appearance of Russia on the Pacific sea-board, and 


the continuity established by the great railroad between her Eastern 
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and Western dominions. Secondly, we have to consider the re- 
cognition of Chinese civilisation as an object of concern, not merely 
as heretofore to England and secondarily to France, but to the 
whole body of Western nations. And, finally, we are confronted 
by the fact that the United States are coming into prominence as 
one of the great Oceanic Powers. In examining the new balance of 
power which is now in course of establishment between the great 
Powers of the world, it will be found useful to study geograpny 
on the globe rather than on the map. North America from this 
point of view presents itself as a vast island continent mid-way 
between Western Europe and the Eastern Asiatic coasts. Much 
windy talk about the sovereignty of the seas as the appanage of 
any single Power will be put to silence. It needs but a brief glance 
into the future to feel sure that the United States are not prepared 
to recognise any Power superior to their own on the Pacific Ocean. 
The Panama canal when constructed will be controlled by them- 
selves alone. In Hawaii and in the Philippines they have secured 
coaling stations for their commerce, which they will defend with 
whatever force may be needed. 

When Japan a few years ago showed her intention of entering 
the lists of strong Powers, many of us felt deep satisfaction at the 
prospect of a termination to the long series of iniquitous aggres- 
sions carried on by Western nations, and principally by England, 
against the civilisations of the Far East. They had been justified 
by their perpetrators on the plea of an intrinsic superiority of Occi- 
dental over Oriental races, which to those who accepted it made 
every act of Oriental conquest seem a step forward in the progress 
of Humanity. But here we saw an Oriental nation, not merely 
opening its doors to Western progress, and receiving what was 
brought by strangers, but issuing from its gates and visiting the 
Western world to gather from its store-houses of learning, of 
science, of technical skill, all that could be learnt by eager students. 
We saw, in fact, a whole nation putting itself to school. It was 
a new phenomenon in history, and we marvelled what would be the 
issue. Doubts were felt, and were freely expressed, whether this 
hasty imitation of the foreigner and abandonment of native usages 
did not indicate some internal weakness and want of stamina. 
Acceptance of the new, rejection of the old seemed too rapid. Was 
there sufficient depth of soil for the new civilisation to take vigorous 
root? Could such a plant form hard and durable timber? Such 
doubts were natural in those who judged by the present only, and 
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to whom the Japanese past was unknown. But they were not 
shared by the few who had followed the course of Japanese his- 
tory. An open mind for the reception of foreign culture has been 
a prominent feature of Japanese life from the outset. Early in 
her history Japan had welcomed Chinese letters, and the wisdom 
of Confucius and his school. A few centuries later came Buddhism 
with all its kindling influences ; it met with as cordial a reception. 
In the sixteenth century Christian teaching spread rapidly ; but 
it was the Christianity of Philip II and the Inquisition, subver- 
sive of moral order, and of the fundamental institutions of the land. 
It was rejected vigorously and promptly. For while accepting new 
things the Japanese have held fast to what was good in the old. 
The religion of the family, the institutions of ancestral worship, are 
as firmly rooted as ever. War with all its moral dangers has 
taught them lessons of discipline and self-sacrifice, which will per- 
haps survive the teacher, and will leave behind a type of chivalrous 
character to enrich and ennoble Humanity when the need for war 
has passed. 


Meantime, the immediate service that may be looked for from 
Japan is her renovating influence upon China. Until China has 
become sufficiently penetrated with Western methods to protect her 
shores and waterways against foreign war-ships, and her inland 
villages against missionaries waging subversive war against her 
fundamental institutions, her weakness will remain a source of 
danger to the peace of the world. It is not needful that she should 
become a great military power. What is necessary is that she 
should provide herself with an organised militia drilled in the ways 
of Western warfare. She will not learn these lessons from Europe ; 
she is willing to learn them from Japan. 


The principal grievance of China, and her greatest danger, is 
the exterritoriality of all the nations with whom she is brought 
into contact: their claim to be tried in case of civil or criminal 
litigation by their own laws. It is a claim against which Japan 
has persistently contended, and at last with success ; the condi- 
tion of success being the entire remoulding of her civil and criminal 
code in accordance with Western procedure. It is quite certain 
that similar conditions will be insisted on before the supremacy of 
her own law can be asserted in China. Till this is the case, peace- 
ful intercourse between China and the West is exposed to constant 
peril, and all that can be done to minimise it is to restrict the 
points of contact to the smailest possible number. In this matter 
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the danger is less from merchants than from missionaries. These, 
and especially the Catholics, have recently set up two claims which 
have proved hitherto to be fertile sources of disorder : the first that 
missionaries are to be allowed to purchase land in the interior 
wherever they may choose to settle; the second that their con- 
verts, no less than themselves, shall enjoy the privilege of exterri- 
toriality ; shall be judged in case of litigation by Western law. On 
these and similar points it may be confidently hoped that Japan 
will prove a wise counsellor to China ; that she will advise her to 
bring her legal system into harmony with that of Western nations ; 
and when it has been so remodelled, she will help her in maintain- 
ing it. 
J. H. Brinces. 


i Pe CrN en AR YaOt CRIES y. 


Ir is now a hundred years since the death of Joseph Priestley, 
the last of the supporters of the pre-Lavoisier system of chemistry, 
and, little though he realised it, one of the chief contributors to 
the final overthrow of that system. It is to his labours as a 
chemist that he owes his place in the Positivist Calendar, where 
his name stands with those of Lavoisier, Cavendish, Scheele, 
Berthollet, and Berzelius, and it is doubtless as a chemist that 
his memory will be honoured by posterity, but it must not be 
forgotten that those labours only represent a portion of his life- 
work, and that he himself attached an equal or even greater 
importance to his activity in other directions. Few men have 
played so varied a part in the intellectual life of their time, and 
if the many-sidedness of his genius was more remarkable than 
its depth, he nevertheless remains one of the most striking figures 
in the history of English thought in the eighteenth century. 
Priestley was born in 1733, at Fieldhead, in Yorkshire. 
‘The atmosphere of Calvinistic orthodoxy in which he was 
‘brought up proved in his case less unfavourable than might have 
been expected to the growth of free opinions. He learnt early 
to reason for himself, and to test his own conclusions by discuss- 
ing them with his teachers and fellow students, and it was the 
dialectic skill acquired in this manner which made him after- 
wards so formidable as a controversialist. This plan of encourag- 
ing free discussion was continued by him when he became a 
teacher, and one of his pupils has left a most attractive account 
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of his teaching methods. He was at all times an ardent student, 
and began at an early age to lay the foundations of that extensive 
knowledge which characterised him in later life, although he was 
never a profound scholar. The story of his early struggles as a 
Nonconformist minister is told frankly and unaffectedly in his 
Memoirs, which are our principal authority for the events of his 
life. The change in his religious opinions which led him to 
abandon Calvinism for Arianism, and ultimately for Socinianism, 
made it difficult for him to obtain employment, and it was not 
until, at the age of 47, he settled at Birmingham as the minister 
of what he described as the most liberal congregation in England, 
that he began to enjoy intellectual freedom, and some degree of 
leisure. He was now able to devote himself more fully to those 
studies in natural science which had attracted him from an 
early period, but which he had hitherto lacked means and oppor- 
tunity to follow. Under the influence and encouragement of 
Benjamin Franklin, he had already, while still a teacher at the 
Dissenting Academy at Warrington, compiled a History of 
Electricity, which long remained a popular work, and is said to 
have done much to promote an interest in experimental science, 
both in England and on the Continent, where it circulated in the 
form of translations. This work, and the History of Optics 
which followed it, made his name known in the scientific world, 
and met with public recognition in the form of honours from the 
Royal Society and Edinburgh University. At Birmingham he 
found himself in congenial company. The famous Lunar So- 
ciety, a small local scientific club, then included such men as 
James Watt and his partner Boulton, Withering the botanist, and 
Erasmus Darwin, whilst Price and Josiah Wedgwood the potter, 
although not attending its meetings, were in constant corre- 
spondence with its members. 


The unfortunate manner in which his stay at Birmingham was 
brought to an end is well known. Priestley had always fear- 
lessly and unflinchingly championed every cause which he be- 
lieved to represent truth and justice. His uncompromising Uni- 
tarianism, his notorious sympathy with the revolutionists in 
America and France, the metaphysical theories proclaimed in his. 
treatise on Civil Government, his defence of the dissenters against 
the bigotry of the established clergy on the question of the re- 
peal of the Test Act, even his love of experimental science, made 
him enemies enough. The dinner on the 14th of July, 17913 
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the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, gave the pretext 
for violence, and in the ‘‘ Church and King ’’ riots, which lasted 
three days, the Unitarian meeting houses and the houses of the 
principal advocates of toleration were burnt, and Priestley’s 
books, papers, and scientific instruments destroyed by the mob, 
he only escaping with his life. He took refuge in London, where 
he met with many marks of sympathy. Condorcet, as secretary 
of the Academy of Science, sent him an eloquent letter ; and he 
was chosen a member of the National Convention of France, but 
he declined the honour on the ground that a foreigner was unfitted 
for such duties for want of the knowledge which only a native 
could possess. The Unitarian congregation of Hackney selected 
him to succeed Dr. Price as minister, and in this post he re- 
mained three years. But finding himself shunned by many who 
had been his friends, and seeing no prospect of a career for his 
sons, he decided to leave England, and settled with his family at 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, where he passed the remainder 
of his life peacefully, continuing his theological and chemical in- 
vestigations and writings. He died on the 6th of February, 1804. 

Priestley’s position as a theologian cannot be discussed here. 
His influence on the Unitarian movement was undoubtedly great, 
although the materialistic system of metaphysics which he adopted 
from Hartley, and attempted to graft on his theology, has en- 
tirely spent its force. His historical writings suffer from a lack 
of comprehension of scientific method. Thus his famous ‘‘ History 
of the Corruptions of Christianity,’’? although professedly an in- 
vestigation into the origin and rise of certain doctrines in the 
early Christian Church, shows a thoroughly uncritical treatment 
of the vast mass of material, statements of authorities being ac- 
cepted or rejected rather in accordance with preconceived ideas 
than from an examination of the evidence. 

Priestley’s chemical work, important though it undoubtedly 
was, suffers also from a defective method. His own account of 
his method is curious, and may be quoted: 


“More is owing to what we call chance—that is, philosophically 
speaking, to the observation of events arising from unknown causes— 
than to any proper dlesigns, or pre-conceived theory, in this business. 

For my own part, I will frankly acknowledge that, at the com- 
mencement of the experiments recited in this section, J was so far from 
having formed any hypothesis that led to the discoveries I made in 
pursuing them, that they would have appeared very improbable to me, 
had I been told of them; and, when the decisive facts did at length 
obtrude themselves upon my notice, it was very slowly, and with great 
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hesitation, that I yielded to the evidence of my senses. And yet, when I 
reconsider the matter, and compare my last discoveries . , ~. with the 
first, I see the closest and easiest connection between them, so as to 
wonder that I should not have been led immediately from the one to 
the other. That this was not the case, I attribute to the force of pre- 
judice, which, unknown to ourselves, biases not only our judgments, pro- 
perly so-called, but even the perceptions of our senses: for we may take 
a maxim so strongly for granted, that the plainest evidence of sense will 
not entirely change, and often hardly modify, our persuasions; and the 
more ingenious a man is, the more effectually he is entangled in his 
errors; his ingenuity only helping him to deceive himself, by evading 
the force of truth.” 

It was the accident of nearness to a brewery, when living at 
Leeds, that first drew his attention to the chemistry of gases. 
He devised an entirely new experimental method for the handling 
of gases, and by his skill and industry contributed, perhaps more 
than any other investigator of his time, to lay the foundations of 
that new chemistry which took its rise with Lavoisier. Among 
the new gases which he added to science were carbonic oxide, 
ammonia, hydrogen chloride, sulphurous acid, silicon fluoride, 
nitrous oxide (‘‘ laughing gas ’’), and nitric oxide. But it was his 
great discovery of oxygen which revolutionised chemistry, from 
the light which it threw on the phenomena of combustion. Stahl’s 
phlogiston theory, to which Priestley adhered throughout his life, 
explained the combustion of an inflammable body as being due to 
the escape of a ‘* principle of inflammability,’? to which the name 
of phlogiston was given. The presence of air was necessary to 
absorb the phlogiston set free. When a metal had been converted 
into an earthy ‘‘calx’’ by heating in air, it could be revived 
(‘‘phlogisticated’’) by heating with a substance rich in phlogiston, 
such as charcoal. Priestley found that on heating a metallic 
calx, such as red lead or the calx of mercury, a gas was evolved, 
which supported combustion and life better than common air. 
This ‘‘ dephlogisticated air’’ is what we now call oxygen, fol- 
lowing Lavoisier. 

The chief difficulty in the way of the phlogistic theory had 
been the fact that the calx is always heavier than the metal from 
which it is prepared, whereas, having parted with its phlogiston, 
it should have lost in weight. This fact was known to Stahl, 
but more attention being paid in the early days of chemistry to 
changes of colour and lustre than to those of weight, he was little 
troubled by the difficulty. The fact of the increase of weight 
was proved beyond a doubt by the experiments of Jean Rey, 
Hooke, Mayow, and the Royal Society, and some of these came 
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near to suggesting the true explanation. Priestley made careful 
and accurate experiments on the subject, and on re-calculating 
from his data we find that he held in his hand the facts for the 
solution of the problem, but his preconceived ideas made him 
blind to their meaning, and he preferred rather to distrust his 
own experiments than to admit the gain in weight. Lavoisier 
explained combustion and calcination as being due to the com- 
bination of the inflammable material or metal with oxygen. The 
phlogistication of a calx by means of charcoal, reviving the metal, 
was shown to be due to the affinity of the carbon for oxygen, 
which it removed from the metal. Priestley rejected this explana- 
tion, and combated the oxygen theory to the end of his life, his 
last publication being a tract entitled ‘‘ The Doctrine of Phogiston 
Established.’’ It is pathetic to read his last papers, published 
during his residence in America, with their wealth of experimental 
detail, and their complicated and far-fetched explanation on 
phlogistic principles, the simpler explanation of Lavoisier being 
even passionately rejected. Priestley outlived all the phlogistonists, 
and found himself the sole supporter of the theory against a 
hostile scientific world. He was happily called by Cuvier ‘‘a 
father of modern chemistry who would -never acknowledge - his 


daughter.”’ 

It is impossible in so short a paper even to touch on the 
many points of interest in Priestley’s researches. Reference 
should, however, be made to his success in explaining the restora- 
tion of unrespirable air by living plants by the production of 
oxygen, and the reddening of venous blood in the lungs. The 
memoirs containing these results are well worth reading, in spite 


of their phlogistic terminology, as models of experimental in- 


vestigation, Cecith) DESCH: 


WOM NeW URE WAT? 


Tus cry, which, we are told, has been shouted by bands of 
Russian students amidst scenes of riot and agitation ; which, we 
are told, is the innermost prayer in thousands of Russian homes, 
and in the angry crowds where the reservists are being mustered 
for the front, is becoming the common desire of all reasonable and 
iumane men in the civilised world. The horrible carnage, which 
for ten months has shocked,the sense of humanity, seems at last 


to have roused a reaction against the fire-eating tone which has 
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infected nations for a generation. Our own Government has miti- 
gated its ardour for aggression, now that it has slipped its chief 
fire-brand on a new mission of ruin. The King and the Foreign 
Secretary have sobered the whole international aspect. They 
have brought us safely and wisely out of a very dangerous crisis. 
It marks the dawn of a new era when Lord Lansdowne in the 
heart of the Jingo City can tell them that Peace is their ‘* principal 
interest,’? and can repudiate ‘‘ the scourge and the calamity of a 
needless war.”’ 

Many of us would have been glad to have heard that protest 
from the Secretary of War in 1899; but we will not press that 
point to-day. That which concerns us all is the future, and the 
issue of the ghastly conflict which has darkened the year 1904. 
There is no need now to discuss the rights and wrongs of the 
dispute, or the claims of Russia to Manchuria, or those of Japan 
to Korea. Still less can we advocate any forcible attempt of the 
Powers to interfere and stop the war. This would only enlarge 
the area of the strife, and leave grounds for future wars beyond. 
The nations, alas! have neither the moral disinterestedness nor 
the material power to justify any pressure of the two combatants ; 
and the disastrous result of the pressure put upon Japan in her 
Chinese war suffices to show how futile and how dangerous would 
be anything like forcible intervention. 


There are other hopes. The war is now become utterly hate- 
ful to the mass of the Russian people. If it could be ended with- 
out humiliation to their country, ninety per cent. of the Russian 
people would end it. They have no regular means of expressing 
their will, But their dumb desire is beginning to be felt. A 
new French book reminds us that the most illustrious of living 
Russians, Leo Tolstoi, regards the war as an unpardonable crime, 
in which he cannot desire victory for his own race. A Russian 
journal, published in England, frankly supports Japan in the cause 
of Russian reform. And another Russian journalist, in an avowedly 
peace organ published in Paris, deprecates any intervention on 
behalf of Russia until foreign defeat shall have broken up the 
tyranny of the Tsardom at home. There are signs on all sides 
that the war has proved an intolerable strain on the patience and 
loyalty of the Russian people, and that the power of the incen- 
diaries who plunged the nation into it is menaced with break-up. 

On their side, the Japanese now feel that the mastery of all 
Korea, of the Eastern seas, of South Manchuria, and, above all, of 
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Port Arthur, the real key of the situation, and the primary cause 
of the war, has given them more than they can reasonably hope 
to hold. If Japan can permanently secure safety in her own 
home seas, the control of Korea, and the Liao-tung peninsula, she 
may regard all her sacrifices as amply paid. She cannot contem 
plate without dismay an indefinite struggle with a people having a 
population three times that of her own, having tenacity and en- 
durance at least equal to hers, and resources incalculable, both 
physical and historical. To the most ardent Japanese patriot, 
elated as he may be by all that tgo4 has won for him in territory 
and in prestige, the prospect before him, as 1905 opens, is one to 
make the boldest pause and ask—What next? 


If anything like external pressure to stop the war would be 
worse than useless, much may now be done by indirect advice to 
urge the belligerents to effect a compromise between themselves. 
Russia apart, the entente between the nations has never been 
so general and so real as it is at this moment for at least half a 
century. Arbitration has never before come so definitely into 
practical politics. It is too early yet to discuss the terms or the 
machinery by which the struggle for control of the Far North-East 
may be closed. As the year 1904 ends, it seems as if a Dead-lock 
had been created. Japan can never hope to drive Russia out of 
Manchuria, or to force her way to the Amur. Russia cannot hope 
within our generation to recover the Liao-tung peninsula, nor 
Korea. Uti possidetis seems a practicable basis of an ultimate 
settlement. 

There is a settlement which is far from improbable, and which 
would doubtless be the best for human civilisation. It is one 
which the European Powers would fiercely resent and oppose— 
which at any rate would rouse the wrath and pride of Germany 
and of Britain, though it should ultimately coincide with all their 
true interests. It is a settlement which the parties could make 
for themselves at once without any foreign interference, which they 
could themselves force Europe and America to recognise as a fact. 
That is, a confederation of Russia, Japan, and China, with their 
respective tributaries and dependencies, to treat as their common 
State-system and sphere of influence the whole of North-Eastern 
Asia—say North of the Tropic of Cancer, or latitude 23 deg.- 
24 deg., and East of longitude 100 deg.—that is practically, China, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, Siberia, Japan, and the parts of 
the Pacific Ocean adjoining their coasts. Mr, Chamberlain and 
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the Tariff Reformers would urge such a Confederation to establish 
within its vast area and in its hundred ports a strict system of 
Protection ; and Mr. Balfour would urge them to “‘ retaliate ”’ 
upon Europe and America for all they have suffered in the Past. 
We, as Free Traders and friends of international harmony, would 
not encourage such obsolete follies as exclusive ‘and repressive 
bonds upon commerce. But we can see how greatly the cause of 
progress and of human civilisation might be promoted, if the great 
Oriental Empires could form an alliance purely for defensive ends, 
so as to permit the gradual evolution of what are called the Yellow 
races, without the monstrous oppression and disturbance due to 
the raids of Western pirates who descend to plunder or to conquer 
in the name of Commerce and of Christ. It is a possible—and 
might be made a salutary—solution of this horrible year of car- 
nage. The main obstacle to its realisation seems to be the pride 
and the fanaticism of Russia. Her real curses are her soldiers and 
her priests. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE EDUCA TIONS OV 9 GH Gir Gane 


In the fourth volume of the ‘‘ Positive Polity,’’ Comte, in dealing 
briefly with the education of children, says that from birth the idea 
of worship can be summed up in the worship of the mother, and 
that she is to teach the child herself, and that till the age of four- 
teen the education aimed at should be to develop the qualities of 
the heart rather than those of the head. Now it should never be 
forgotten that the fourth volume represents what Comte thought 
would take place in the world when it had become regenerated 
by the spread of Positivism. But we have to deal with things as 
they are, and it would be quite impossible for the ordinary mother 
to educate her children. The wives of working men could not do 
this, as they are too uneducated, and have too little leisure, with 
enough and more than enough to do, even if they do not go out to 
work. Often they have too many children. It is true that the 
women of the leisured class might, perhaps, if they wished, edu- 
cate their children at home, but they do not, with rare exceptions, 
do so, as they generally spend their time in work of a less engross- 
ing nature. Comte rather underestimated the difficulties, and ex- 
pected too much. He thought, for instance, that it was possible 
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for the majority to know, in addition to Latin and Greek, several 
modern languages. We would be thankful if everyone could know 
one modern language in addition to his own. I by no means, 
however, wish to say that every mother cannot, and should not, 
play a very important part in the education of her children. This 
education cannot be begun too soon. It is sometimes asserted 
as a consequence of the reaction from the old doctrine of original 
sin that all children are born good. That is by no means my ex- 
perience. Babies from their very infancy try to get the better of 
their mother. She should be firm from the very first ; for nothing 
is worse for the child than that the mother should begin by 
refusing what the child wants, and then end by giving it, especi- 
ally if it is given when the infant begins to ery. If this is done 
the child will soon get to know that he has only to ery in order to 
attain his ends, and he will not fail to do so. I do not mean to 
say that the rod should be used: that is a method of barbarism. 
It may be quite true that some children need the rod, but in that 
case it is quite certain that their parents needed it much more. 
From the beginning altruism should be encouraged, and egoism 
should be repressed, and the child should never be allowed to hit 
a domestic animal, Children can from an early age be taught 
that they should love their fellows, and in that way the sentiment 
of gratitude for benefits conferred on the race can be cultivated. 
But especially must the child be taught to reverence the mother, 
whose unceasing care for him should always be insisted upon. It 
will be seen that young children are pure fetichists, they find no 
difficulty in believing that the table against which they have 
stumbled is alive, and they will often strike an inanimate object in 
that way. There is a tendency in the child to reproduce in his 
life-history the history of the race. The child will learn his 
language from his mother, and here it will be well if the parents 
refrain from using baby language. This only tends to confuse 
the child. I do not say that long words should be used, a spade 
need not be called an agricultural implement, but it is not a good 
thing to invent new forms of words, as so many people do. 


If the old rules of education were too strict the modern are 
often too lax. Firmness but not severity is needed. The moral 
education of children cannot be begun too early. Without draw- 
ing up an elaborate code of morals, a few simple virtues can be 
taught. The child can be taught to be clean. No one washes 
naturally : it is so much easier to let the dirt be. Fearlessness 
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should also be inculcated, as well as the habit of obedience and 
truthfulness. On the other hand, parents must not be too stern, 
for many a sensitive child has suffered much by his parent freezing 
all affection. Neatness in dress and good behaviour at table are 
important. The child should be encouraged to help in the house ; 
and this applies to boys, and not to girls only. They can render 
slight service by helping to set the family table, and also in keep- 
ing their room tidy by making the beds ; for far too often either 
the servants or the mother wait on the children. 


It is a mistake to teach a child to read too soon ; if he can read 
when he is five, or even seven, that is soon enough. I do not 
wish to condemn amusements, but there can be too much of this. 
It is bad for a young child to be too excited, as it does his brain 
no good, and, in my opinion, it is especially wrong for young 
children to be out late at night. Children should have toys, but 
here care should be taken not to spend too much money on them. 
Toys are for use, and not for show. 


It may be thought that the part assigned to the mother is a 
humble one, but it is not so, for in fact it depends greatly on the 
mother whether the child shall become a useful man or woman, 
or the reverse. Childhood is the time when the character is 
formed, and surely there cannot be a nobler career for a woman 
than the one which deals with the training of the future man or 
woman. It is quite clear that if the mother has to go to work 
this is impossible, and the result in those cases is likely to be a 
very bad one as far as the children are concerned. 


A few words may be said about the religious training of 
children. I am not speaking of parents who are Christians. The 
question is whether the children of Positivists should be taught 
the ordinary Christian religion. I am aware that there may be 
many difficulties owing to both the parents not being Positivists. 
For instance, the husband and the wife may have been both 
Christians when they married, and one after marriage may have 
become a Positivist. In that case I think that if the mother is 
still a Christian then the children should be brought up in her 
faith, and, indeed, no other solution is possible, for the mother 
must, and will, have the religious training of the children. There 
is also the case of mixed marriages, in which the husband is a 
Positivist and the mother a Christian (the converse is so rare 
that we may for practical purposes ignore it). In that case, too, 
I think the children should be brought up as Christians, but the 
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father should be careful not to let the child think that he believes 
in the Christian religion. Of course, mixed marriages are not 
ideal ones, and it is to be hoped that they will become fewer as 
time goes on. Supposing, however, that both the husband and 
the wife are emancipated, then I say without hesitation that the 
child should not be taught the Christian religion. It is bad to do 
this, because it is immoral to teach what one believes not to be 
true, and it may have a bad effect on the child, who might think 
meanly of his parent for acting in that way. There is also the 
danger of the child abandoning the good moral ideals associated 
with the religion taught when he afterwards discovers that the 
foundations of the doctrine are false. It is urged that the child 
brought up as an infidel is likely to suffer persecution from his 
playmates. This might perhaps be true in country districts, and 
if it were true it would be a serious matter ; but at all events it 
is not the case in London, and I know that my children have not 
suffered in that way. Personaily, I do not think that it is so, for 
the child is not to be taught that other children are ‘‘ wicked ”’ or 
““ silly ’’ because they are Christians, but simply that he believes 
differently. J quite agree that a foolish parent might make his 
children “‘ prigs,’? who would be a nuisance and an annoyance, 
and foolish parents are to be found in all creeds. But I am not 
dealing with them. Undoubtedly in an ideal State we should 
have a school for Positivist children, taught on Positivist prin- 
ciples ; but at present we’are too few in number, we are too 
scattered, and we are too poor to do that. We must make the 
best of what we have got. The Board, or rather County Council, 
schools—I speak of those in London—are good institutions ; they 
are well built ; the teachers are in the main competent and earnest, 
though their classes are too large and the hours of attendance are 
too long. Religious instruction is given, but children can be 
withdrawn. This should be done by all Positivists and Free- 
thinkers. It is no use for us to protest against the Christian reli- 
gion being taught, unless we can show that there are many 
children who are not Christians. At present, unfortunately, very 
few children, practically none, are withdrawn, though I can from 
experience say that my children who have been always withdrawn 
have not been boycotted by other children, nor have they been 
looked down upon, as far as I can judge, by the teachers. One 
of the evils of the present system is that non-theological persons 
find it difficult to become teachers in elementary schools without 
concealing their opinions, and if there were more. chil- 
dren withdrawn there would be more chance of our hav- 
ing purely secular schools, and complete freedom for the 
teachers. It should be remembered that though commonly we 
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speak of the education of children, this is really only part of our 
education which should go on from the cradle to the grave, and 
that, as M. Pierre Laffitte has well said’: ‘The aim of human 
life should be both the service of humanity and the continuous 


effort to improve our moral nature.’’ 
PauL DESCOURS. 


BO, Osks4 


THEOPHANO: The Crusade of the Tenth Century. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. (London: Chapman and Hall. 1904.) 


This Review, to which Mr. Harrison has been so constant a 
contributor, is hardly the place for an exhaustive criticism or a 
lengthy appreciatian of ‘‘ Theophano.’’ To us, however, who are 
his old comrades in prosperity and in adversity, united to him by 
the bonds of a common devotion to many a great public cause, it 
may be permitted to wonder and enjoy: to wonder at his endless 
fertility and resource; and to enjoy the rich and varied picture 
of an age full of bravery, devotion, and crime, of striking contrasts _ 
and of public splendour. And, therefore, out of the many points 
of interest raised in the book, all shall be passed by save two. It 
has been argued that because in Mr. Harrison’s book plot and 
character, adventure and romance, have been subordinated to the 
main purpose—the portrayal of an ancient civilisation in a series of 
great public incidents—therefore the book is a hybrid and debased 
form of literature. It is not, indeed, a historical romance in the 
style of Scott. To compare it with such is to compare it with 
something quite distinct ; and to argue about the respective merits 
of the two forms is as little useful as to discuss whether epic 
poetry or prose fiction has the higher value. If we are to have 
nothing between history proper and the orthodox historical novel, 
then many works that the world has agreed to admire, such as 
Les Martyrs of Chateaubriand, would have to be cast aside. 

The other question is the real importance of the period and 
the civilisation with which the book deals. Some of the greatest 
authorities have held that the main stream of human history does 
not pass through Constantinople ; and that the work of the Eastern 
Crusaders, which had to be repeated later on by the West, did 
nothing really to stay the advance of the infidel. And in this 
matter the public have been interested and not a little amused to 
find a thesis of Comte defended by John Morley against Frederic 
Harrison. But the existence of an ancient, polished, and wealthy 
Christian civilisation in the East must have had some effect on 
the ruder West, though the amount of its influence may be dis- 
puted. Here the strength and weakness of the time are painted 
by a hand that never falters. The contrasts of monk and 
soldier, Moslem and Christian, old Rome and new, the Moors of 
Spain and the Northern soldiers of fortune, the arrival of the Im- 
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perial armament on the shores of Crete, the rising of the populace 
in favour of Nicephorus, the murder of the Emperor at the end 
of the book, and many a monumental scene in palace, camp, and 
city, give a new life and reality to the age. 

S. H. Swinny. 


DEMOCRACY AND REACTION. By L. T. Hosuouse. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Crown 8vo. 5s.) 


Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, who has for many years so stoutly 
championed the true principles of Progress, has now analysed and 
judged in a systematic form the burning political question of our 
time. It is a book which may even compare in its comprehensive 
grasp and philosophic reasoning with Mill ‘‘ On Liberty,’’ or 
Bentham’s ‘‘ Fragment on Government,’’ without pretending that 
it coincides with either of these famous books or rests on the same 
doctrines. It is entirely a modern theory of Government, dealing 
directly with the questions of our present generation. A survey 
so thorough cannot be fairly treated in a page, and we shall return 
to the subject. But not a day should be lost in urging every 
thinking Liberal to study the conclusions of this truly judicial and 
masterly survey. 

I will only now speak of the 44 pages of the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Imperial Idea,’’ wherein the genesis, growth, and consequences 
of this, the central problem of our time, is impartially traced from 
its roots to its topmost fruits. The case of the ‘‘ Imperialist ’’ is 
first set forth in all its strength and its patriotic sentiment— 
which the author says, on the face of it, is ‘‘ almost irresistible,’’ 
appealing as it professes to do to all our pride in liberty, progress, 
and industrial civilisation. He goes on to show how these noble 
sentiments work out in practice. In 16 years 20 different terri- 
tories have been added to our Empire, with an area of 3,711,000 
square miles, and a new population of 57 millions. Everyone of 
these conquests is under arbitrary, and not under free government. 
The latest additions are still governed as Poland or Finland are 
governed. The expenditure on war objects has increased in 30 
years from 24 millions to 72 millions sterling ; and from one-third 
of our total expenditure to a half of the total. 

In the same way, the author shows how “‘ Imperialism ’’ frus- 
trates all the grand aspirations on which Empire has been built 
up, and ends in domestic tyranny and reaction. Torty or thirty 
years ago, Liberalism meant Free Trade, peace, retrenchment, 
self-sovernment, democratic progress. To-day, Imperialism 
spells Aggrandisement, war, compulsory enlistment, lavish ex- 
penditure, Protection, arbitrary rule, class legislation. This is 
the text on which the Positivist Society and the Positivist Review 
have argued ever since their foundation. But the truths on which 
it rests have never been set forth with more insight and lucidity 
than in this volume. 

Mr. Hobhouse, as a master of modern philosophy, naturally 
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turns to the intellectual source of this reaction. He finds it in the 
prevailing ‘‘ Idealism,’’ meaning by that the tendency to substitute 
supersensuous, metaphysical, hypotheses for human, positive, 
realities. The leading, or at least the most notorious, exponent 
of Idealism happens to be the Prime Minister. How curiously 
this sentence describes his influence on the political, as well as 
the intellectual world. ‘‘ The effect of idealism,’’ says Mr. Hob- 
house, ‘‘ has been to sap intellectual and moral sincerity, to excusé 
men in their consciences for professing beliefs which on the mean- 
ing ordinarily attached to them they do not hold, to soften the 
edges of all hard contrasts between right and wrong, truth and 
falsity, to throw a gloss over stupidity, and prejudice, and caste.” 
Really, that seems like a character of the Balfour Government. 
It is a character of the Reaction of our generation. And Mr. 
Hobhouse is right in tracing its origin to a rotten philosophy and 
to an effete insincere religion which mixes up “‘ right and wrong, 
truth and falsity.”’ 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES: Life Under the Bread Tax. By Mrse 
CosBpEN Unwin. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8vo. 5s.) 


It was a happy thought of Richard Cobden’s daughter to collect 
‘“Letters and other testimonies from contemporary witnesses,’’ 
in order to show us what Protection really was. The letters and 
statements are full of a rude humour and of most pathetic tragedy. 
Their genuineness and their truthfulness are evident and certain. 
It would need a greater genius in fiction than any of the popular 
short-story tellers to invent these quaint bits of auto-biography, 
these appalling tales of the cruelty of old landlordism. One would 
think this picture of rural oppression and famine was drawn from 
Russia in 1904, not from England in 1846. If English labourers 
choose to recall this Russian era of starvation and misrule, they 
will deserve all they get, far more than the poor, helpless, ignorant 
moujik. Of course, Protectionists will say—We don’t mean to 
go back to the Hungry Forties. No! they don’t mean it, but they 
will do it, or try to do it. They did not mean to annex the South 
African Republics: but they did it. They did not mean to turn 
them into a wilderness : but they did. They did not mean to fight 
in Tibet: but they did fight. They do not mean to starve the 
labourer: but they will do it, if he suffers them. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POA Ge bate 


The heated discussions in the French Chamber on what is 
called *‘ delation’’’ in the army have been marked by confusion of 
thought. Evidently there are two distinct questions to be con- 
sidered. First, should an officer’s political opinions be allowed 
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to affect his promotion ; secondly, what means may be legiti- 
mately used for ascertaining his opinions. One of the purposes, 
sometimes the chief purpose, of maintaining an armed force is to 
defend the Government from insurrectionary violence. We need 
not here discuss the ethics of insurrection. It is enough to say 
that it is inexcusable in a country where there is complete liberty 
of the Press, and of public meeting, and the administration can be 
displaced by an assembly freely elected by universal suffrage every 
four years. If in such a country the army, by the systematic 
scheming of its chiefs during a great number of years, has come 
to be officered in the main by members of a party notoriously dis- 
affected to the constitution, many of whose writers are constantly 
calling for a military coup d’état, it is not only the right but the 
duty of the Minister of War to take measures for reversing the 
preponderance of the disaffected element. 

* * * * 


This brings us to the second question. General André, the 
first trustworthy Minister of War that the Republic has had, has 
done something to guard against immediate danger by boldly 
removing some of the highest-placed among the disaffected 
generals. He could deal with them because their attitude was 
notorious. But how was he to inform himself as to the sentiments 
and behaviour of thousands of officers of lower rank who, after he 
had been four years in power, were still as busy as ever in thwart- 
ing the promotion of their Republican comrades, and hounding 
them out of their regiments by social ostracism? In all armies, it 
is the business of commanding officers to report upon their sub- 
ordinates. But in this case their reports needed to be checked by 
other evidence because they were often themselves the worst 
offenders. It was therefore the duty of the War Minister to 
procure information in any way he could. Why should informa- 
tion as to persons be called a ‘‘ report’’ when coming from a 
colonel, but ‘‘ delation ’’? when coming from a captain or a civilian ? 
Its moral character depends upon its honesty and accuracy, not 
upon its source. Of course, from whatever quarter it comes, it 
should be carefully examined before it is used; and this rule 
General André declares was always observed. His displacement 
is a heavy discouragement to Republican officers, and a serious 
danger for the Republic itself, which will never be safe until the 
army has been thoroughly purged. 

E, +5. BEBSLY. 


Our annual conference with the members of Ethical Societies 
will be held in Essex Hall on Sunday, December 18th, at 7 p.m. 
The subject for discussion will be ‘‘ Should Religious and Moral 
Associations Seek Endowment from Public Funds?’’ Like all our 
meetings, this will be open free to the public. On Saturday, 
December 31st, at 8 p.m., Dr. de Beaumont Klein will give an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Memory of the Dead.’’ On Sunday, January Ist, 
at 7 p.m., the Annual Address will be given by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
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The open conference on ‘‘ The Attitude of the West towards the 
Far East,’’ was well attended. Among those who spoke were Sir 
Henry Cotton, Dr. Bridges, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and two Russians, 
Mr. Jaakoff Prelooker, editor of the Anglo-Russian, and Mr. 
Soskice, editor of Free Russia. Mr. Prelooker boldly declared 
that he did not wish Russia to win in the present contest, as he 
thought her victory would postpone for a long time the attainment 
of her freedom. The conference took place too late for notice in 
the November number of the Positivist Review, but the paper by 
Dr. Bridges in the present issue on ‘‘ Changes in the Far East ”’ 
gives the substance of his speech on that occasion, 

* * * * 


But while we were thus discussing the Far East, news was 
already on its way to London of the outrage in the North Sea. 
The centre of interest had shifted to the Near West. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were so unprecedented and the conduct of 
the Russians appeared so wanton that the public mind was certain 
to be deeply moved. | And the feelings of sorrow and indignation 
aroused were strengthened by the thought that the victims were 
poor fishermen, whose life at the best has its full share of 
hardship and danger. But in spite of some firebrands in the 
Press, the public behaved admirably. Even in the Press there 
was nothing like the concerted effort to drive the country into 
war which was so marked in September and October, 1899. 
Whether this improvement in the public temper was due to the 
sobering effect of a great and costly war, or to the absence of a 
capitalist campaign, so that the people gave an unbiassed judg- 
ment, it is certain that the news of the submission of the questions 
at issue to an impartial court was generally welcomed. 


* * * * 


It was felt, indeed, that the freedom of the seas must be main- 
tained at all costs—felt more strongly perhaps by the mass of the 
people than by their leaders and teachers, who have no wish to 
see England shackled in future naval wars by the curtailment of 
the powers of belligerents. There was a general unanimity of 
opinion that a mere apology and compensation by Russia without 
a guarantee for the future conduct of the fleet would be insufficient. 
In fact, two newspapers which during the Boer war told their 
readers almost daily that the country was completely unanimous, 
or that the opponents of the war were too few and too insignifi- 
cant to be worth notice, now pointed to the present unanimity of 
opinion as a striking contrast to the divided state of feeling during 
the struggle in South Africa. But there could be no doubt of the 
universal relief when it was known that there was to be no war. 
The Positivists have generally found themselves in opposition to 
the present Ministry. It is all the more incumbent on us, there- 
fore, to express our approbation of the conduct of Ministers i in this 
crisis. It is an example of the want of wisdom with which the 
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world is not only governed but advised, that the Minister whose 
department is responsible for perhaps the only two good acts of 
the Government, the Anglo-French Convention and the present 
agreement with Russia, should have been formerly the especial 
object of abuse by a section of the Press, who looked upon him as 
the sole blemish in a Ministry honoured by the presence of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 
* * * * 


Sir Henry Cotton goes to India this December to preside over 
the Indian National Congress, which meets this year at Bombay. 
~ It is no small honour to find himself thus chosen, after a lifetime 
spent in the service of the Indian Government, to fill the highest 
- post in the gift of the Indian people. 
S. H. Swinny. 


The fourth and last volume of Comte’s unpublished corre- 
spondence has just been published in Paris (10, Rue Monsieur le 
Prince, price 7 francs 50 centimes). It contains his letters to his 
father, to his sister, to M. and Mme. Marie, the parents of Mme. 
De Vaux, and all the documents relating to his troubles with the 
authorities of the Polytechnic School. .The volume also includes 
a letter to Sir Erskine Perry, and one to George Grote; which 
has only hitherto been printed in a volume issued for private cir- 
culation. PauL Descours. 
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